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FOREWORD 

In the preparation of this book I have fully realized 
that history teaching of to-day to pupils in any stage of 
development must be more than factual; that it must be 
based upon constructive activities, and to some extent 
upon play. In the **Suggestive Questions'' these peda- 
gogical principles have been put into practice; the play 
processes fix attention, thus stimulating and developing 
in the growing mind the logical view of history'. 

In the treatment of causes leading up to great historical 
events emphasis has been placed upon the growth of 
sentiment as the motive agent behind the development of 
such events. Scenes and situations are pictured as results 
of such sentiment and not merely as detached episodes. 
History is life as it is lived. It is dynamic. Historic 
events have depended upon prevailing ideas. The text 
has tried to catch and transmit the spirit of those ideas. 
Even if there followed no immediate event, the event was, 
as we may say, assembling itself. History has both 
form and content. The content or idea finally shapes 
itself in form or event. 

In every instance where it is possible past historic 
movements have been linked with the present, showing 
either contrast or similarity, but above all showing how 
the influence of such movements has reached and enriched 
our own times. 

The steady purpose has been to energize the text and 
give it color but never to over-reach accuracy. In several 
instances interesting details have been added purposely 
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in order to broaden the young pupfl's human interest and 
widen his horizon. On the other hand, a few prominent 
names of men and places in Old World history have been 
introduced with very meager comment for the purpose 
of giving early familiarity with those names, in the belief 
that such familiarity will make the pupil's response 
easier to his more advanced study of history and assist 
in the intelligent comprehension of his everyday read- 
ing. 

A few dates of important events are scitttered through- 
out the text. Usually they are in parentheses. There is 
no intention to glorify dates, nor is it suggested or expected 
that they be memorized; they are merely to serve as a con- 
venient reference for comparison of the expansion of 
ideas in different countries. For instance, Runnymede, 
1215 A. D. What was taking place in Spain at that time? 
What in Italy? By referring to the text on those coun- 
tries an approximate date will be found that will throw 
light on the questioiu 

Great care has been taken with the biographical con- 
tent. Men's deeds are the effect of their thoughts; the 
influence of the deed is a continuous force in the world. 
No one nation or age has been the lever to bring the world 
to its present status. 

The illustrations have been chosen to stimulate and 
strengthen the imagination through the story side of 
history, as every picture is succeeded by numerous other 
related mental pictures. 

The ethical value of the study of history has been 
carefully considered. Wlien children from the beginning 
of their study of history think of the world as an organic 
whole, envy and jealousy between nations will largely 
disappear. The numerous quotations have been selected 
to build sentiment in favor of obedience, patriotism, 
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brotherhood, contentment. Such sentiment is motiva- 
tion to action. Institutions have shown most vitality 
where the idea of interdependence prevails most exten- 
sively. The author has aimed to emphasize the effect of 
this idea in widening relationships. Care has been taken 
not to perpetuate superstitions and animosities. 

Our Heritage From the Old World may well serve as the 
accustomed text in European beginnings often required 
in the sixth grade history course, but I have had also in 
mind the value the book may have for students in junior 
high and intermediate schools as a background text for 
their study of United States history. The book normally 
will require a school year's time to complete anywhere 
from the sixth to the eighth grade of school. The exact 
grade in which to use the text as well as the proper length 
of time to devote to it are matters that may be determined 
for each school by local conditions and course of study re- 
quirements. 

I suggest that pupils be permitted to read a chapter 
in class as a whole, not once, but twice or thrice, before 
taking it up critically and before being called upon to 
answer questions upon paragraphs and statements. 
Children are so often discouraged in their history lessons 
because called upon to answer questions before they have 
read enough of the narrative to be able to answer ques- 
tions intelligently. 

Ideas that have been slowly taking form for centuries 
are assembling themselves into events to-day with such 
swiftness as to astonish and almost bewilder us. This 
succession of changes in world affairs will probably con- 
tinue indefinitely. Teachers achieve much when they 
are able to awaken the young mind to a perception 
of these developing issues that are taking place all 
around us. 
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I ofFer this book with the best of good wishes for the 
young readers who may take this brief survey of the 
great events of the Old World with me. 

Josephine Heermans Greenwood 
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OUR HERITAGE 

FROM 

THE OLD WORLD 

CHAPTER I 
ANCIENT PEOPLES 
Egjrpt and Her Neighbors . 

Incomplete Records.— We are to begin to learn 
something of our ancestors and what they have 
done for us. People have lived on the earth for 
a long, long time, and it is most interesting and 
instructive to know how they lived and what 
they thought and did. Scientists tell us that 
men have lived on the earth a much longer time 
than the written records indicate. They tell us 
of peoples that attained some degree of civiliza- 
tion and had homes and tribes and villages and 
nations. There are evidences of these early peo- 
ples found in many places on the earth. Some of 
these evidences are in the form of implements, 
pottery, jewelry, and the remains of ancient 
dwelling places. 

Slow Development. — It has been a long slow 
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growth from the savage, through the barbarian, 
the half-civilized, to the civilized stage of de- 
velopment. This does not mean that men were 
not intelligent, for they were. They probably took 
advantage of every opportunity and circumstance 
that would improve their condition. They had 
nmch to overcome. They had to provide means 
to meet the demands of existence. They had to 
gain control of the forces of nature by which they 
were surrounded. We have often heard the ex- 
pression * * Necessity is the mother of invention. ' ' 
T]ie necessities of the people of ancient times 
compelled them to think out inventions whereby 
they could become more comfortable, and to think 
out how to make use of what Nature had provided. 
This was a slow process which we might call stages 
of culture. We must remember that the process 
of civilization is still going on. It is only lately 
that man has gained control of the air. 

Influence of Climate. — ^The people of the earth 
have kept up their slow development for thou- 
sands of years. In some localities, owing to cli- 
mate and other kind influences of nature the peo- 
ple advanced more rapidly than other people less 
favored in these respects. Because of favorable 
climate the people living in Egypt seemed to have 
reached a stage of civilization far ahead of that of 
other countries. Hence it is common to speak of 
Egypt as the oldest nation. But contemporary with 
Egypt — that is at the same time — there were other 
great nations which like Egypt had a long tradi- 
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tional existence. Far east of Egypt in Mesopo- 
tamia (mes-o-po-ta'-mi-a) or the ** between river 
country/* in the productive valleys of the Tigris 
(ti' gris) and the Euphrates (u fra' teze) other 
peoples flourished. Climate and water made it 
possible for men to live easily there. Ancient 
writers tell us that Chaldeans (kal de' anz) from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf steadily crept 
northward. City after city became their capital 
until finally, about 1700 B.C., they reached and 
settled a town named Babylon situated on the 
Euphrates Eiver and made it their capital. Forty- 
nine Chaldean Kings, nine Arabian Kings, and 
forty-nine Assyrian monarchs governed them dur- 
ing many centuries. Other people had established 
themselves farther north in Nineveh on the east 
bank of the Tigris which in 2200 B.C. became their 
capital. On the map you will find Mosul. Ancient 
Nineveh is supposed to have been on the opposite 
side of the river. Nomadic (wandering or roving) 
tribes changed into nations of settled occupations. 
These nations had their trade based on demand 
and supply just as we have now. They had their 
caravan Irade with Arabia and their river trade. 
The latter was a down stream traffic. The traders 
from the highlands of Mesopotamia, four thousand 
and more years ago, floated down these rivers sell- 
ing their cargoes and the rafts which carried them 
and returned on foot or any way they could get 
back. Look at the map and locate some of the 
ancient cities of that valley, especially Nineveh 
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(nin' e veh) on the banks of the Tigris, the capital 
of ancient Assyria (As syr' i a), and Babylon 
(bab' i Ion) on the Euphrates, the capital of an- 
cient Babylonia (bab i lo' ni a). Babylonia is 
thought to be older than Assyria, but the city of 
Babylon attained its magnificence after Nineveh 
had declined. The merchants of Nineveh are 
spoken of in the Bible (Ezra xxvii. 24) as ** trading 
in blue cloths and broidered work * * and as * * mul- 
tiplied as the stars of heaven. ' * 

You have heard of one of the great kings of 
Nineveh. Probably you know the poem about 
Sennacherib (Sen nak' e rib) by Lord Byron which 
begins 

"The Assyrian eame down like the wolf on the fold 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee.'' 

Ancient history has no more dramatic record 
than that of Sennacherib's army expecting to ex- 
terminate the enemy on the next day; but when 
the next day dawned * * behold they were all dead 
corpses. * ' 

''And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown." 

What the Clay Tablets Tell Us.— Within the last 
hundred years, excavations have been made on 
the old sites of Nineveh and Babvlon from which 
have been dug up thousands of clay tablets whose 
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inscriptions have thrown mnch light on the his- 
tory of these ancient i)eoples. These tablets were 
in cnneiform (wedge shape) writing. They tell 
ns much about the manners and customs of the 
people living in those remote ages. One tablet 
contained a list of ninety-two vestments given by 
a King to a temple. Among other items the tablet 
bore this enumeration: ** Twelve white robes of 
the temple, eight robes of the house of his lady, 
ten collars of the house of his lady, ten pure gold 
collars, two white robes, four scented robes.'* 
This tablet is supposed to have been written 2800 
B.C. It shows us that the art of weaving was in 
an advanced stage even then. About 1400 B.C. 
Nineveh was in the height of its power, a proud 
city splendid with the spoils of many a conquered 
nation. After many centuries of supremacy its 
glory departed. It was conquered by the Medes 
and the Babylonians. 

Babylon. — One of the Kings of Babylonia was 
Nebuchadnezzar (neb u kad nez' ar) of whom you 
have read in the Bible. The last King of Nineveh 
appointed Nebuchadnezzar's father to rule over 
Babylonia. In time he was succeeded by his son 
who governed Assyria also. The story of the 
Oriental splendor of the city of Babylon in the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar thrills and amazes us. 
He made Babylon one of the world's wonders by 
building great walls and hanging gardens. The 
walls were the city's chief defense. They have 
been described by the Greek historian, Herodotus 
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(he rod' o tus), and by Strabo (stra' bo), a Roman 
geographer. 

Walls and Hanging Crardens. — Describing the 
wall around the city, it was said to be 350 feet 



HANGIMO QARDENS OF BABTLON. 

in height and 87 feet wide with 250 towers at 
intervals for defense. On each side of the top 
of the wall was a line of houses one story high 
fronting each other and between them a road wide 
enough to permit a chariot and four horses to turn 
around. The wall had 100 brass gates. It en~ 
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closed 100 square miles, most of which space was 
given to gardens, parks, paradises (beautiful en- 
closures), orchards and fields. Babylon was built 
on both sides of the Euphrates river. A bridge 
100 yards long united the city. At each end of 
the bridge a royal palace stood, these palaces be- 
ing united by a tunnel under the river. This was 
nearly 600 years B.C. The Hanging Gardens were 
terraces 400 feet square rising one above another. 
These terraces rested on hollow cube-shaped 
pillars filled in with rocks and soil and surrounded 
by retaining walls. Groves of trees, shrubs, and 
rushes were planted on the level of each terrace 
so that from a distance it looked like ** woods 
overhanging mountains.** Each terrace was 
reached by a flight of steps ten feet wide. These 
terraces were watered from the Euphrates by 
means of engines for lifting the water. 

Sixty Minutes Make an Hour. — Much more that 
is interesting might be written of these ancient 
peoples bu,t it is unnecessary, for whatever they 
added to civilization has been handed down 
through the Egyptians and the Greeks. We shall 
leave them with one reminder of our indebtedness 
to them. There existed in Babylon a system of 
notation which we make use of daily. This sys- 
tem was counted by sixties. Sixty can be divided 
without a remainder by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, 
and 30. A writer (Max Miiller) tells us that the 
Babylonians divided the sun^s orbit or path into 
24 parasangs, a parasang being equal to about 
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four and one-half miles. A good walker, the Baby- 
lonialn astronomers observed, advanced one para- 
sang in one hour. The sun accomplished the same 
progress. The sun's whole course was 24 para- 
sangs or 360 degrees. Each parasang or hour they 
subdivided into 60 minutes. This clock or watch 
system the Babylonians gave to the Greeks who 
in turn gave it to Europe where it has survived 
to the present day. 

Mizraim, — ^Egypt is said to have been named 
from an ancient King of the country. In the Bible 
the name commonly used for Egypt is **The Land 
of Mizraim" (miz' ra im). 

Location. — ^If we wish to locate Egypt on llu^ 
face of the earth we say it is in the northeast 
of Africa, bounded by the Mediterranean Sea on 
the north; by the Red Sea on the east; by Abys- 
sinia (ab is sin^ i a) on the south and the Lybian 
Desert on the west. 

TheNUe 

Fertile Land. — If we wish to talk about it as 
a place where a wonderful civilization flourished 
in the long ago, we say that Egypt is a narrow 
strip of fertile land on each side of the Nile river 
extending from the Cataracts (kaf a rakts) to 
the sea. The Cataracts are great rapids of water 
over granite rocks which obstruct the river's bed. 
The Nile Valley below the Cataracts is about 600 
miles long, and ten or twelve miles wide. To the 
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east and the west of this narrow strip of fertile 
land are rocky deserts which have the appearance 
of cliffs. This valley, called also Upper Egypt, 
is south of the delta. Lower Egypt is a vast level 
plain about 100 miles long. It comprises the delta 
or the numerous mouths of the Nile. Ages ago 
the delta had seven mouths. Only two of these 
at this time are navigable. But for thousands of 
years the ancient Egyptians kept the river mouths 
open and canaled the waters of the delta for irriga- 
tion, drainage and navigation. 

Annual Overflow. — Egypt owes its remarkable 
fertility to the Nile river. This land has been 
called the **gift of the Nile'* because the river 
overflows annually leaving a deposit of rich soil 
If the overflow should fail there would be a famine 
as there is little or no rain in Egypt. 

Rainy Season. — ^When the sun is vertical south 
of Upper Egypt a rainy season begins lasting 
from May to September. Two great lakes in that 
region overflow into their outlet, the Nile, whose 
waters begin to rise slowly in July, reaching the 
height of flood in September. This flood lasts 
about three months. A good inundation is about 
forty feet at the First Cataract, gradually dimin- 
ishing in height until at the mouths of the delta 
it is about four feet. The towns and hilly spots 
look like islands. Many boats are used during 
the flood. The population celebrate with many 
festivities for they know a good flood means a 
good harvest. By the last of October, the water 
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subsides. When the water is at its height the 
banks of the river are cut allowing the water to 
enter into canals and cuts that carry it to reser- 
voirs and thence to distant fields. As soon as the 
water sinks into the soil, sowing and planting 
begin. The harvest commences in March. An- 
ciently the whole space fit for cultivation was in 
round numbers about 8000 square miles. Can 
you think of any state in the United States having 
about that area? 

Products. — ^In ancient times wheat and barley 
were the principal grains cultivated; beans and 
peas and lentils were also raised. Flax was abun- 
dantly raised for linen cloth ; and rice, cotton and 
castor beans, indigo, and medicinal herbs were 
raised in considerable quantities. There were 
groves of date-palms, but no forests. A few fir, 
cypress, cedar, sycamore, and acacia trees flour- 
ished, and there were groves of various kinds of 
fruit trees. Papyrus (pa pi' rus) a reed used for 
making writing material, baskets, cordage, and 
sailcloth, grew in the marshes in great abundance. 

Abraham and Joseph. — ^As far back as the days 
of Abraham, when food was scarce in other places, 
Egypt was a land of plenty. In the time of Joseph, 
whose attractive story we read in the Book of 
Genesis in the Old Testament, Egypt was the 
granary in time of famine of the surrounding na- 
tions. You remember the story how after Joseph 
had interpreted Pharaoh's (fa' roz) dream, 
Pharaoh **took off his ring from his hand and 
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put it upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in 
vestures of fine linen, and put a gold chain about 
his neck; and he made him to ride in the second 
chariot which he had; and they cried before him, 
Bow the knee ; and he made him ruler over all the 
land of Egypt. ' ' Joseph prepared for the famine 
by storing away the grain in time of plenty so 
that he might distribute it in time of famine. Then 
his brothers came to Egypt to buy grain little 
dreaming that Joseph would be the one to supply 
their needs. 

Land Ownership. — ^In that story we learn some- 
thing, too, about the tenure of land. Joseph 
bought the fields of the Egyptians for Pharaoh 
giving the people food and seed in exchange. The 
people thus became tenants of Pharaoh. They 
sowed the seed and when harvested gave one-fifth 
to Pharaoh keeping for themselves four-fifths. 
That became a law under the Pharaohs which was 
ever afterwards in force. 

Egyptian Records 

Oldest Nation. — When we say that Egypt is 
the oldest nation we mean that it is the oldest 
of which we have record. The records of Egypt 
go back at least 2700 years before Christ, some 
say 4000 years. Some of these records are from 
the Bible; some of them we owe to the writings 
of Herodotus (he rod' o tus), a Greek of the fifth 
century B.C., called the father of history, who 
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traveled in Egypt and wrote an account of what 
he saw and heard. Herodotus asked questions of 
tlie priests who unrolled for him volumes of 
papyrus on which were written the history of 
earlier times. Other records were given us by an 
Egyptian priest who lived long ago and who made 
lists of the dynasties (page 16) of the Kings of 
Egypt. Finally some of the records disclosing 
the history of ancient Egypt have been deciphered 
only during the last century. 

Inscriptions. — ^The monuments of Egypt were 
covered with inscriptions in hieroglyphics (hi e ro 
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glif iks). Hieroglyphics is a Greek word and 
means ** sacred carvings." These carvings are 
very fantastic. They represent objects or parts 
of objects, such as the human body, stars, trees, 
birds, animals, fish, weapons, tools, furniture, cir- 
cles, squares, cups, vases, etc. For hundreds of 
years no one could read the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. 

Rosetta Stone. — Something over a hundred 
years ago a soldier in Napoleon's army found a 
stone near the town of Bosetta (rozet'ta) engraved 
with three inscriptions one under the other. The 
first was in hieroglyphics, the second one in the 
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native language spoken by the common people 
of ancient Egypt called enchorial (en ko' ri al), 
and the third was in Greek. This stone is called 
the Bosetta Stone. The stone is nearly four feet 
in length, two and one-half feet in width and ten 
inches thick. Since then other 
tablets have been found, but 
this is the only one having a 
Greek key. It is dated March 
27, 195 B.C. This Rosetta 
Stone is now in the British 
Museum in London. From it 
scholars who could read the 
Greek were enabled to de- 
cipher the inscription in hier- 
oglyphics. But it was a long 
and difficnlt task for a picture 
sometimes stood for an ob- 
ject, and sometimes only for 
a sound, as a bird might mean 
bird or it might mean the 
sound of the letter B. The in- 
scription begins "In the 

reign of the youthful King 
who received the Kingdom 
from his father," and ends "Write this decree 
upon a column of hard stone, in sacred, and en- 
chorial and Greek letters, and place it in each of 
the temples of the first, second and third orders, 
near the images of the ever living King." 
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The Pharaohs 

Djrnasty. — ^It is through these records that we 
have proof that the princes of the line of the 
Pharaohs occupied in succession the throne of 
Egypt, until in 520 B.C., Cambyses (kam bi' sez), 
a King of Persia, conquered Egypt. We have 
spoken of the dynasty of the Pharaohs. Dynasty 
means succession of Kings of the same line or 
family. There might be only two kings in a 
dynasty or there might be ten or twenty or any / 
number. A dynasty might extend over a very 
short period of time, or over a long period of time. 
It would depend upon how long each king reigned 
and how many there were in succession. There 
were thirty dynasties of Pharaohs. They ruled 
Egypt for three thousand years. In those very 
ancient times there were said to be eighteen thou- 
sand cities and villages having in all a population 
of about seven million. 

Menes. — Some of the Pharaohs were distin- 
guished and some of them we know very little or 
nothing about. The period of the first six dynas- 
ties was called the Old Empire. Two names stand 
out prominently in that period, Menes (me' nez), 
the first king, and Cheops (ke' ops). Menes united 
Upper and Lower Egypt under one government. 
Herodotus tells us that Menes founded the ancient 
city of Memphis (mem' fis) and that to do this 
he permanently changed the course of the Nile. 
Before he built the city, the Nile at this place 
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bent westward wasting its waters in the desert 
sands. Herodotus tells us how it was done : * * By 
banking up the river at the bend which it forms 
about a hundred furlongs south of Memphis, 
Menes laid the channel dry while he dug a new 
course for the stream half way between the two 
lines of hills." The new channel of the Nile was 
about two miles east of the old one. When the 
Nile was high a canal built by Menes conducted 
the waters westward to a large artificial lake or 
reservoir for irrigating outlying fields. Thus we 
see that the canal trail winds back to earliest Egypt 
and that the Egyptians at that remote date had 
engineering skill of a high order. 

The City of Pyramids.— Menes located his city 
on the west bank of the Nile. He built a wall 
around it and inside the wall built a temple to 
the local god Phthah (tah). Phthah was the god 
of "creative power, the maker of all material 
things.'' Menes built many magnificent structures 
in his city. Besides temples to the various gods 
and goddesses there were houses and gardens, 
and public squares, and gateways, and colonnades. 
The city is said to have been over eighteen miles 
in circumference. In the hieroglyphics upon an- 
cient monuments located there Memphis is called 
the * * City of Pyramids. ' ' To the west of Memphis, 
Menes built a cemetery where several centuries 
later three prodigious pyramids and six smaller 
ones were built. In Middle Egypt in later years 
many other pyramids were built until there were 
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about forty. Menes is famous because he founded 
the great city of Memphis. He is the first Egyp- 
tian King we know anything about. Many other 
Egyptian Kings there were of whom it is enough 
to say they lived and died and were buried in a 
great tomb. The tomb of Menes was found only 
a short time ago, in 1896. It was a large brick 
tomb but small in comparison with the pyramids 
buUt by later Pharaohs. 



THE nuc and the pnuMms. 

The Great Pyramid.— The Great Pyramid is 
said to have been built by Cheops 2123 B.C. 
Herodotus says of it: "They worked in re- 
lays of one hundred thousand men continuously, 
each relay for three months. The people spent 
ten years upon the ramp (an inclined plane) over 
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which they dragged the stones, a work not less, 
in my judgment, than tliat of boilding the pyramid 
itself. The ten years, I mean, were expended 
upon this ramp, and the work upon the mound 
upon which the pyramids stood and upon the 
chambers underground. . . . The time occupied in 
building the pyramid itself was twenty years." 
(Herodotus n, 124.) 

Cheops' Tomb.— This tomb covers thirteen 
acres of ground, the base is 755 feet square, and 
in height was built 481 feet. 
There were over two million 
stone blocks used, some weigh- 
ing as much as fifty tons. The 
inner part of the pyramid was 
built of lime stone. This was 
covered by successive layers 
of sandstone quarried in the 
hills on the east side of the 
river. Over this was a casing 
of the beautiful granite found 
in the south of Egypt and 
floated down the river to xinmr (chbops) BoiLOEit 
Memphis when the water was " ™"" "*""■■ 
high. The granite was highly polished and the 
blocks were fitted together with the nicest degree 
of accuracy. On the north side of the pyramid 
there was a concealed entrance opening into a 
passage which led to an inner room probably in- 
tended for the sarcophagus (sar cof a gus) of the 
King. 
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Labyrinth. — ^The labyrinth is a ruin thought to 
be as wonderful as the pyramids. It is partly 
underground. It was cut out of marble rock and 
consists of twelve palaces and one thousand pas- 
sages difficult to pass through. It had a staircase 
of ninety steps and beautiful columns; the opening 
of the doors echoed like the sound of thunder. 

Sphinx. — ^Another remarkable monument near 



Memphis is the Sphinx (sfinx). It is sixty feet 
high. It has the head of a man and the body of 
a lion. It is carved from the natural rock. After 
six centuries Memphis ceased to be the capital of 
Egypt, and the city fell into decay, but the 
pyramids and the Sphinx still stand, proclaiming 
to the world the stupendous power of antiquity. 
Thebes. — There was a long period of time when 
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Thebes was the capital of Egypt. Thebes has 
been called the oldest city in the world, but its 
ruins remaining to the present times are not as 
old as those of Memphis. It was built on both 
banks of the Nile. It reached its greatest grandeur 
about 1330 B.C. The Greek poet, Homer, described 
it as having one hundred gates and as owning 
war chariots enough to send out two hundred 
from each gate. (Iliad.) It is said to have 
been fourteen miles in circumference. The ruins 
of Thebes consist of temples, sphinxes, obelisks 
(pointed pillars), colossi (statues of gigantic size), 
and tombs of the kings cut in rock. These tombs 
are beautiful with paintings which are as fresh 
in color to-day as they were when painted thou- 
sands of years ago. On its site are the present 
towns of Kamak (kar-nak') and Luxor (lux' or). 
Rtiins. — ^The ruins of ancient Thebes help us to 
understand the Egyptians. Their thought seems 
to have been that they must build for eternity. 
Everything they did was on the most massive 
scale. A writer says of one of these solid rock 
ruins: **They took a mountain and fell upon it 
like Titans (ti' tans) and hollowed and carved 
it as though it were a cherry stone; and left it for 
the feebler man of after ages to marvel at forever. 
One great hall and fifteen spacious chambers they 
hewed out of the heart of it, then smoothed the 
rugged precipice toward the river and cut four 
huge statues with their faces toward the sunrise, 
two to the right and two to the left of the dooi 
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way, there to keep watch to the end of tiiiie. 
. These tremendous warders sit sixty-six feet high 



without the platform under their feet. They 
measure across the chest twenty-five feet and four 
inches. ... If they stood up they would tower 
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to a height of at least eighty-three feet from the 
soles of their feet to the tops of their enonnous 
double crowns." (Edwards.) 

Barneses. — It was in Thebes that Barneses (ram' 
f seze) the Great reigned for nearly seventy years. 



ROCK TEMPLE BUILT BY BAMKBaa II 



He was a boy of about ten years when he began 
his reign. He became the most renowned of all 
the Egyptian Kings, for during his reign art and 
literature advanced, and great commercial pros- 
perity prevailed. It was called the Golden Age 
of Egypt. The temples that Rameses the Great 
built are full of inscriptions that tell ns mnch 
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about Egyptian life at that time. In Egypt the 
King, not the people, bailt temples to the gods. 
He built a system of canals that distributed the 
water of the Nile all over Egypt. He had a fleet 
on the Mediterranean Sea and on the Bed Sea. 



He carried on successful wars, and subdued many 
eastern nations. He was very popular with his 
people whom he kept busy and well fed. But there 
was a dark side, too, to this period. In order to 
accomplish the wonderful buildings that he 
planned he required the labor of hundreds of thoa- 
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sands of laborers and captives, in reality slaves. 
Some worked in the mines and some in the brick 
fields, and some were harnessed like horses to 
great blocks of stone which they dragged long 
distances. Their overseers were often crael, and 
their lives seemed of little value. It was the son 
of Barneses the Great, who oppressed the Hebrews 



so heavily that they left Egypt nnder the leader- 
ship of Moses. Yon have read in the Old Testa- 
ment, how the chariots and horses of Pharaoh 
were drowned in the Bed Sea. 

EsTptian Sailors.— About 600 B.C., there was 
a Pharaoh who believed that Egypt should enlarge 
its trade with Asia and Europe. Shipbuilding 
became a leading activity. Probably he imported 
the timber. The King brought to his service 
Phoenician (fe iiish i an) sailors who established 
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regular routes of commerce. One of their greatest 
exploits was when they sailed out of the Arabian 
Gulf around Africa and through the "Pillars of 
Hercules" (her' cu lez) back over the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the mouth of the Nile River. 
Herodotus in his account of this says: *'0n their 
return the sailors reported (others may believe 
them but I will not) that in sailing from east to 



(T^SE 



west around Africa they had the sun on their 
right hand." Hundreds of years afterwards that 
voyage helped other sailors to dare the dangers 
of the sea. After 520 B.C. Egypt became more 
and more friendly with Greece. Can you explain 
why! 

Al e x ander. — ^The time came when the Pharaohs 
ruled Egypt no longer. In 
332 B.C. Alexander the Great 
conquered Egypt Soon after 
that came the Greek Kings 
who bore the name of Ptol- 
emy (tol' e mi) instead of 
Pharaoh. One of these kings 
had an army of 200,000 foot 

I J- .nnnn. i_ nn^ ^^O^mAN COPPER COIN 

soldiers, 40,000 horses, 300 with bead op cleo- 

elephants and 2,000 chariots. *'"''* 

But this King Ptolemy loved learning better than 
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war and combined the gorgeousness of Egypt 
with the refinements of Greece. Many Ptolemies 
came after him, the line ending with the beautiful 
Cleopatra of whose death the poet Tennyson 
writes : 

'1 died a queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 
A name forever 1 — lying robed and crowned 
Worthy a Roman spouse." 

Social Life 

Classes of People. — ^The Egyptian people were 
divided into classes of which there were five: 
priests; warriors; herdsmen; farmers and trades- 
men; artificers and laborers. Generally a man 
remained during his lifetime in the class into 
which he was bom. There were occasional ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

The Priests. — The priests were thought of as 
princes, enjoying the same privileges as Kings. 
Each priest belonged to some particular god and 
served in some particular temple of that god. 
They were noble, learned and rich and held 
the government offices, and the professions. A 
priest might be a judge or a physician or an 
astronomer or an architect. There were only a 
few priests who devoted all their time to religious 
duties. The priests, the King, and the military 
class were the landholders of the country. Be- 
sides the private estates of the priests each temple 
owned extensive fields which were rented out. The 
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priests were the same as the nobility in other 
countries. 

Personal Tnuts. — While the priests were a very 
powerful class they were simple in their mode of 
living. They were the only class that could read 
and write. They understood medicine and em- 
balming. In tlieir persons they were very clean. 
Tliey are said to have bathed twice each day and 
twice each night. They dressed in white linen. 

Military Class.— The military class numbered 



less than a half million men. When not in military 
service they cultivated their lands. Each soldier . 
held about six and a half acres free from taxes. 
No soldier could engage in trade. Thus we see 
that the Egyptians had a regular army. Their 
war chariots had two wheels, and space for two 
persons, one to drive and one to fight. The bow 
was the national weapon used by infantry and 
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cliarioteers. They also liad heavy arms, battle-ax, 
sword, and dagger, sometimes shield and armor. 
They used battering rams and scaling towers. The 
soldiers were conscripted, drilled to the trumpet, 
and marched in regular time much like soldiers 
of to-day. 

The Common People. — The other three classes 
were called unprivileged. Of these the laborers 
were the worst off. They were often scourged to 
tlieir tasks as they were in many other ancient 
nations. 

Artisans. — The herdsmen, farmers, tradesmen, 
and artificers, must have had generally a com- 
fortable life. Their occupations would bring a 
certain joy into their lives; for what they did, 
they did so remarkably well. Tliink of the 
weavers; of the fine and beautiful linen that they 
wove, not only white but yellow, red, green, blue, 
and black. In the time of Joseph great deeds 
were often recompensed by gifts of fine raiment, 
and later in the time of Moses, Egyptian weaving 
was greatly valued. 

Metal Workers. — ^Think of the metal workers; 
of the brass war chariots, the brass swords, bows 
and quivers; of the bronze vases, mirrors, imple- 
ments, and arms, found at Thebes; think of the 
glass and the pottery, large jars and small. 
Egyptian glass may be seen now in the New York 
Metropolitan Museum in which all colors and gold 
are combined to make it look like the rainbow — 
iridescent we call it. Tliink of the Egyptian 
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couchep and seats as pictured on their monuments, 
the silver tripods, and baskets and distaffs; of the 
gold banqueting cups, tureens, and knives and 
spoons; the rings, bracelets, necklaces, combs and 
other jewelry. Occupations such as these bring 
their own happiness because an ever higher 
standard of workmanship is possible. 

Traders. — ^Egypt, while it was never a nation of 
sailors yet because it was the granary of the an- 
cient world, its trade was large and its traders 
many. Foreign merchants came to Thebes in 
Upper Egypt to exchange the commodities of 
Africa, Persia and Arabia for those of Egypt. 
Memphis in Lower Egypt was a market where 
foreign merchants brought gold, ivory, and slaves 
from Africa, salt from the desert, wine from Greece 
and Phoenicia (fe nish i a), to exchange for grain 
and linen and perhaps cotton of Egypt. As the 
ancient Egyptians did not have money, their trade 
was usually by means of barter. Markets, stalls, 
and shops were as attractive to the Egyptians as 
ours are to us. Maspero (mas' per o'), a writer on 
ancient Egypt, gives this picture of a market : 

A Market Scene. — ^"'We . . . suddenly emerge 
into the full sunshine of a noisy little square whore 
a market is being held. Sheep, geese, goats, asses, 
large-homed oxen scattered in unequal groups in 
♦he center, are awaiting a purchaser. Peasjants, 
fishermen, small retail dealers squat several deep 
in front of the houses, displaying before them, in 
great rush baskets or on low tables, loaves of 
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pastry, fruit, vegetables, fish, meat raw or cooked, 
jewels, perfumes, stuffs, all the necessities and all 
the superfluities of Egyptian life. 

"The customers stroll past and leisurely ex- 
amine the quality of the commodities offered for 
sale; each carries something of his own manufac- 
ture in his hand — a new tool; some shoes, a mat, 



or a small box full of rings of copper, silver, even 
of gold, of the weight of an outnou {a little over 
two ounces) which he proposes to barter for the 
objects he requires." 

Social PaBtimes.— The religion of the Egyptians 
made them very thoughtful for they regarded the 
tomb as their only true home; yet they permitted 
themselves good times in this life. Among their 
diversions were hunting, fishing, wrestling and 
ball games for outdoor sports ; chess and checkers, 
bant^uets, dancing, and music for indoor recrea- 
tion. They hunted the hippopotamus, antelopes, 
foxes and rabbits. Many kept hunting dogs. Fish 
were abundant in the streams. The man of leisure 
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skillfnlly caught liis fish with a two-pointed spear 
instead of a line and hook. A delightful pastime 
was sailing down the river in the evening. Of 
musical instruments they had the harp, flute, 
pipe, cymbal, trumpet, drum, guitar, and tam- 



HUNTlHa BIRDS ON THE NILI. 

bourine. Prom the pictures in the tombs, one is 
led to believe that the Egyptians were very fond 
of the banquet Often dancing accompanied the 
banquet, and often the dancers swaying back and 
forth would sing for very joy. The women and 
men held their banquets separately. 
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Literature and Art 

Writings. — ^Ancient Egypt did not produce very 
much literature. There were many myths based 
on sun-worship. There were some folk songs. The 
laborers usually sang at their work. One of the 
herdsmen's songs went like this: **In the water 
walks your shepherd with the fishes; with the 
catfish talketh he; with the fish he changeth greet- 
ing.'' There were a few books of travel, poems, 
and stories, and many records of special events, 
and precepts. A book that was thought very im- 
portant was the **Book of the Dead.'* It was 
filled with what was supposed to take place after 
death at the Judgment. Here is one of the con- 
fessions: **I have not been idle; I have not been 
intoxicated; I have not told falsehoods; I have not 
defrauded; I have not slandered; I have not caused 
tears; I have given food to the hungry; drink to 
the thirsty; clothes to the naked." 

Science. — ^In science there was much advance- 
ment. The Egyptians have left proof of their 
knowledge of astronomy, chemistry, geometry, 
arithmetic, anatomy and medicine. 

Writing Materials. — They wrote with a reed 
pen. The papyrus reeds grew along the banks of 
the river. The stems were about three inches 
wide. Inside was a white pith. This they split 
and laid strips together lapping the edges; over 
this they placed another layer running the other 
way; they sprinkled muddy water over this and 
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placed it under a press. When dry they cut it 
into thin sheets and used it for writing; paper. 



For hundreds of years this was the only writing 
material. Tlie scribes took account of everything. 
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You will see pictures of scribes with their pens 
over their ears. If a young boy was especially 
clever he was often sent to the school for scribes. 
In the morning the boy would be awakened by 



h. urros (convkntionauzed). 
this call: "The books are already in the hands 
of thy companions, take hold of thy clothes and 
call for thy sandalsl" 

Art Models. — In matters pertaining to art as 
far as we know, the Egyptians copied no one. 
They used the materials that were at hand. They 
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used the palm and the lotus as models for orna- 
ment, also the scroll, the spiral, the zigzag line and 
the feather. Some of their statues are said to be 
esqnisitely cnt and polished but to the ordinary 
observer these statues seemed to have sacrificed 
beauty to massiveness. 



AD BQTFTUN SCRIBE. 

The Greatest Builders. — ^They achieved wonder- 
ful results in their temples bul we do not know- 
where their builders studied architecture. We do 
not know how they lifted into place the immense 
blocks and columns of stone. We do know that 
more than any other nation they seem to have 
had an instinct for building and that in this art 
they have taught all nations. 

Religion 

**Ck>ds Many." — The Egyptians believed in a 

future life. They believed in many gods; these 

had first, second, and third rank. The common 

people accepted all the gods but the priests be- 
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lieved in one snpreme God to be worshiped as 
Spirit. There were eight gods of the first rank, 
twelve of the second, and seven of th^ third. 
Among the gods of the first rank were Phthah 
and Ba (rah) the Sun. Osiris (o si^ ris) and Isis 
(i' sis) belonged to the third rank but were the 
most popular of all the gods of Egypt. Osiris 
is the god of Water while Isis is the goddess 
Earth. The myth of Osiris and Isis is very beau- 
tiful. It relates to the Nile and the remarkable 
richness of the soil of Egypt. The beetle was 
sacred to Phthah. Tlie cat was sacred to Ba. The 
cow was sacred to Isis; the bull to Osiris. 

Rites and Ideals. — ^The Egyptians had many 
feast days. Some of their religious festivals were 
kept with great merry making. They had a nine 
days' feast to Osiris. They had religious rites 
some of which are not unknown to us. They placed 
flowers upon the altars, e^;)eoially the lotus. An 
offering of incense was burned to all gods and 
goddesses. They held a high standard of right. 
An inscription on a tomb says, **I i;iever oppressed 
the fatherless or the widow. ... I never pre- 
ferred the great and powerful to the humble and 
poor but did equal justice to all. ' ' 

Embalming. — One of the burial customs of the 
Egyptians was that of embalming their dead. This 
custom arose from a religious belief that the body 
must be preserved until the soul returned to it. 
Probably one of the chief reasons for embalming 
was because they had no sanitary place for bury- 
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ing their dead. The custom continued until 600 

A.a 

Summary. — In this study of Egypt we find tlie 
Egyptians to have been the oldest nation of which 
we have' reliable records. We find that owing to 
the fertility of the soil they rapidly advanced in 
civilization. We find that because of their pro- 
tected location they studied the arts of peace more 
than the arts of war. We find them the greatest 
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builders the world has ever known. We find that 
in the massive structures they built, they handed 
down to the nations yet to come ideals of perma- 
nence and stability; ideals inspired by the everlast- 
ing hills. 

Suggestive QneaUons 

What influence has climate on civilizationt 
Why could Egypt support a large population^ 
Deficribe a Nile flood. Make a calendar showing 
seed time and harvest in Egypt. What were the 
aprieultoral products of Egyptt What do you 
know about landownership in Egyptt Produce a 
pantomime of some scene in the story of Joseph. 
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How were men enabled to read Egyptian hierogly- 
phics? Give an example of an ancient dynaf=ty; 
of a modem dynasty. Name two Pharaohs of 
Egypt. What did either of them dot Describe 
some of the Egyptian tombs. In what ways did 



MUUMr CASEB. 
(Motioe the (uoeral procnaian. Attondanti bear weapone and jeweb.) 

the priests help the people of Egypt t How did 
the common people occupy themselves in Egyptt 
Pretend you are Egyptians. The girls may have 
a banquet at which there is dancing. The boys 
may go rabbit hunting or have a retail market. 
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Tell something about the Egyptian scribes. Give 
a two minute talk on Egyptian art. Were the 
Egyptians heathen, pagan or Christian! Why did 
the Egyptians embalm their dead? What have 
the Egyptians taught us t Draw a pyramid. Write 
a paragraph about canals in Egypt and another 
paragraph about any canal you may know of to- 
day. 



CHAPTER n 

THE PHOENICIANS 

Their Mode of Life 

• 

Sailors and Traders.— Phoenicia (fe nish^ ya) 
meaning ^^land of palms," was a narrow strip of 
territory on the northwest of Palestine between 
the Lebanon Mountains and the Mediterranean 
Sea. The mountains were celebrated for their 
mighty cedar trees, and the plain at the foot of 
the mountain, about twenty miles wide from east 
to west, and one hundred and twenty miles long 
from north to south, for its crops and vines. The 
sea and the mountains shut Phoenicia in, which 
was both an advantage and a disadvantage. In 
the one case the inhabitants were protected from 
enemy tribes from the interior, and in the other 
they had no place to expand or grow, unless they 
took to the sea. This they did. 

The Phoenicians fixed their settlements on small 
capes, or little islands close to the shore. These 
could be easily defended, and made a base from 
which their sailors could sail out and become 
familiar with the Mediterranean Sea. They be- 
came bold and skillful sailors, and in time the 
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Phoenicians became a colonial nation. Their 
sailors were at the same time traders and estab- 
lished eolonies on Mediterranean coasts wherever 
they saw an opening for a trade route. 

The Phoenician coast cities depended mainly 
upon the strip of fertile land just back of them 
for their food supply. 



8ID0H FKOH THE BEA. 



Language. — The people are supposed to have 
come either from near the Persian Gulf or the 
Red Sea. They spoke the Semitic (sem it' ic) 
language so called because they descended from 
Shem who was the eldest son of Noah. The 
Semitic language is a dialect of the Hebrew. 

The Sidonians. — The two great cities of Phoe> 
nicia were Sidou (si' don) and Tyre (tire). We 
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know little of the beginiung of Sidon. When we 
first hear of it in 1200 B.C., it was already a power- 
ful city rich in commerce. It had the advantage 
of a double harbor sheltering its ships. Among 
its manufactures were glass, linen, and perfumes. 
The Sidonians were traders in articles of gold, 
silver, and iron. The poet Homer, speaking of a 
silver cup that held six measures, said: 

. . . "The cunning hands 

Of the Sidonian artisans have given 

It graceful shape, and over the 

dark sea 
Men of Phoenicia brought it with 

their wares 
To the Greek barbers." 

PHOENICIAN VASE (CLAT). 

Their Ships. — The Sidonians were skillful ship- 
builders. This art they may have learned from 



pbobnician war oallkt. 



the Egyptians, as their ships were simple and 
dmnsy with one large mast and one large square 
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sail fastened to a yard of great length, like those 
of the Egyptians. The mast was usually made 
of the cedar-wood from Lebanon and the oars 
were made of oak. Such ships were called galleys. 
These galleys were built with keel, ribs, and plank- 
ings. The benches for the rowers were arranged 
in tiers, a galley of three tiers or trireme being a 
favorite type. Some of the galleys had three hun- 
dred rowers. With a fair wind the sailing ships 
would sail seven miles an hour. The Phoenicians 
taught the Greeks the art of galley construction. 

Tyre 

''What City is Like Unto Tyrus?'*— Sidon's 
first colony was Tyre, a city twenty miles south 
of Sidon. In 1100 B.C., Tyre was the greatest 
Phoenician city. Its location and surroundings 
made it a very beautiful city. Speaking of Tyre, 
the Sacred Book says?: **Thy borders are in the 
midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy 
beauty." No other description of the city can 
compare with that of the Bible (Ezekiel, xxvii, 
xxviii). 

Trade Relations. — It was during the reign of 
Hiram (hi' ram), a King of Tyre, that the city 
reached its highest renown. Hiram was a good 
friend of King David and his son Solomon at 
Jerusalem. There was probably a peace treaty 
between their nations. When Solomon was ready 
to build the Temple, he sent to Hiram saying: 
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"Now therefore command thou that they hew me 
cedar trees oat of Lebanon, and my servants shall 
be with thy servants; and imto thee will I give 
hire for thy servants according to all that thou 
shalt appoint; for thou knowest that there is not 
among us any that can skill to hew timber like 



L C£DAR OP lABANON. 



unto the Sidonians. ' ' Then Hiram sent to Solomon 
saying: "I will do all thy desire concerning timber 
of cedar and concerning timber of fir. My servants 
shall bring them down from Lebanon into the 
sea; and I will convey them by sea in floats tmto 
the place that thou shalt appoint me, and I will 
cause them to be discharged there . . . and thou 
shalt accomplish my desire in giving food for my 
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bousehold." The Bible narrative goes on to say 
that Hiram gave Solomon cedar trees and fir trees, 
and Solomon gave Hiram twenty thousand meas- 
ftr^s of wheat and twenty measures of oil, year 
by year, and that, later, Hiram furnished costly 
hewed stones, and that Hiram's builders worked 
side by side with Solomon's builders until the 
Temple was finished. 

T;^e a Stron^rbold. — Once Tyre was besieged 
for thirteen yeairs before being taken, and many 



I PURPLE DTE WAS UADE. 



years later, in 332 B.C. it held out against Alex- 
ander the Great for seven months. Tyre was con- 
quered in tarn by many nations but kept her great- 
ness as a city. Once the city of Tyre was given 
to Cleopatra as a present. 

Tyrian Purple. — Tyre's greatest fame came 
from a rich dye, purple in color, that was made 
there. It is said to have been obtained from a 
shell fish, the murex. The dye was very costly 
as there was but one drop in a shell. Tlie dye 
was suecessfally used for linen, cotton, silk, or 
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wool. Tliese Tyrian purple fabrics were in great 
demand for the apparel of kings and for occasions 
of liigh ceremony. It is said that two kinds of 
shells were used, dipping the goods first in one 
solution and then in the other, but the process 
was a secret and finally became a lost art. Homer 
(ho' mer), an ancient poet, speaks of Sidonian 
linen of Tyrian (tir' i an) hue. 

Carthage 

Colonies. — The Phoenicians sent out colonies to 
the island of Cyprus (si' prus) and to the island 
of Bhodes, and to many other islands in the 



Aegean (e je' an) Sea. In the central and western 
Mediterranean, colonies were established along the 
northern coast of Africa, the best known one being 
the splendid city of CJar'thage. Many years after 
the reign of Hiram of Tyre, Di'do, a daughter of 
a King, fled with a company of other Phoenicians 
from Tyre because of the cruelty of her brother 
who was then reigning in Tyre. These esiles 
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landed on the coast of Africa where the Phoe- 
nicians had a colony. They are said to have bought 
as much land as conld be covered with tlie fikin 
of an OS. By cutting the ox skin into very thin 
strips they were able to enclose land enough on 
which to build a fortress. A city grew up around 
this fortress called by the exiles 
Carthage which means "new 
city." The city grew until its 
citadel or fortress quarter, its 
harbor quarter, aud its suburbs 
covered an area twenty-three 
miles in circumference. It had a 
population of over half a million. 
The city attained great wealth 
and splendor and was known as 
the greatest colony of Phoenicia. 
It did not depend upon Tyre but 
had its independent government, a cAimiAaimAN 
the chief power being in the (No^^tZc-ir™. 
hands of a few great families. It ^^"''^- '"'' •*''""-' 
had a great army, two thousand war chariots and 
three hundred and fifty ships. Carthage had ship- 
ping trade with every coast and island on the sea, 
and a caravan trade through the Sahara desert on 
the south and the Libyan desert on the east. 

Phoenicia also had colonies in Sicily (sis' i ly) 
and in Spain. Prom Spain the Phoenicians sailed 
to the British Isles for tin, and to the Baltic Sea 
for amber. They had trading stations in Egypt, 
and on the Black Sea, and on the Bed Sea, and in 
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the Persian Gulf. Wherever they planted colonies 
they permitted them to govern themselves. The 
Phoenicians were not as interested in government 



BARTEEINa WITH THE ANCIENT BBITONB IK 



as they were in commerce. In their ships they 
carried the choice things from the east to the 
western colonies, and brought back the products 
of the west to be distributed in the east. 
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Phoenicia attained eminence in navigation and 
in trade. Through trade Phoenicia came in con- 
tact with many other nations. Her trade created 
a need of some written characters or letters that 
all could understand. Whether or not the Phoe- 
nicians invented the letters of the alphabet, they 
were the first to use them and for this gift to the 
world Phoenicia must be given credit. 

Summary. — When we hear the word Phoe- 
nicians, with our mind's eye we seem to see ships ; 
ships on many seas manned by master sailors, not 
roving the seas as pirates, but pursuing a steady 
course to some established post. We see these 
ships laden with rich cargoes, stopping at many 
ports, gathering in distant harbors the merchan- 
dise of the then known world. Ships, sailors, 
trade; these are a part of our legacy from the 
Phoenicians. 

Suggestive Questions 

Try to make a little map of Phoenicia that will 
illustrate the first paragraph. What language did 
the Phoenicians speak t Name and locate three 
great Phoenician cities. Which would you prefer 
to live in ? Draw a picture of a Phoenician galley. 
Put yourself back 2500 years and go a-sailing in 
the galley you have drawn. What ports would you 
make t What cargo would you take t What would 
you bring back and where would you get it! 



CHAPTER m 

THE HEBREWS 

Eaxly Hebrews 

Abraham. — The history of the Hebrews began 
with one family of which Abraham was the head. 
We do not know just when, but we think that 
it was about 2000 B.C. that Abraham moved from 
Ur in Chaldea to the land of Canaan (ka' nun),, 
meaning Palestine west of the river Jordan, 
Abraham was the father of a triba This tribe 
in later years became the Hebrew nation. 
Abraham believed in one God. All the other early 
nations in so far as we know believed in **gods 
many. ' ' 

The descendants of Abraham remained for 
many years in Palestine steadily maintaining their 
worship of Jehovah (je ho' va), the God of 
Abraham. In the course of time, because of 
famine in their own land, they moved down into 
Egypt and settled in the rich and fertile land of 
Goshen (go' shen). 

Hebrews Live in Egypt Ifany Years. — ^These 
descendants were called Hebrews because they 
spoke the Hebrew language. They called them- 
selves Israelites (iz' ra el ites) because they were 
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descended from Israel or Jacob, the grandson of 
Abraham. The name Israelite refers to their 
religious hope. Many years after they had left 
Egj^pt they began to be called Jews. At first the 
name was given to those Hebrews who lived in 
Judea but later was applied to all Hebrews as it 
is to-day. The Hebrews continued to live in Egypt 
for over two hundred years. At first they pros- 
pered, but finally were oppressed by the Egyptians 
beyond endurance. They determined to go back 
to Palestine. They left Egypt about 1600 B.C. 
under the direct leadership of Moses who 
*' brought them out of the land of Egypt and out 
of the house of bondage." Their going out of 
Egypt is called the Exodus (ex' o dus). They 
crossed the Red Sea and wandered for forty years 
in the desert east of that sea. At this time they 
had become a large nation made np of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

Moses. — The name of Moses we find back in the 
«arly morning of history. Yet we know a great 
deal of his life even from his infancy. A wee baby 
boy found by Pharaoh's daughter, in a basket hid- . 
den in the papyrus reeds growing on the Nile, she 
took him to her palace in Memphis where amid 
court surroundings he w^as carefully reared as a 
prince of Egypt. He was born a Hebrew and a 
Hebrew mother acting as his nurse, taught him 
always to favor the cause of the Hebrews. When 
he was grown to manhood he fled from the Egyp- 
tian court because he had slain an Egyptian who 
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had been cruel to tlie Hebrews working in the 
brick yards. By this act he chose "rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God" than to 
remain in high standing *ith their oppressors. 

A Shepherd. — He became a sheplierd, a wan- 
derer living on rude fare, herding sheep for a man 
with vast flocks. While engaged in this lowly 
employment he believed that he was directed by 
the Lord to lead the Hebrews' out of Egypt into 



A 8HBEPPOU>. 

the land of Canaan. He and his brother Aaron 
(air' un) undertook and carried through that great 
task. 

A Writer. — Moses was diffident ( timid ) in speech 
but he was a clear thinker, a .strong writer, a care- 
ful organizer, a just judge, a historian, a poet and 
a prophet. All these rare gifts are seldom found 
united in one man. It is believed that Moses wrote 
parts of the Pentateuch (pen' ta tuke) meaning 
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the first five books of the Bible, the **Song of 
Moses ^^ in the Book of Exodus of surpassing 
grandeur, the beautiful story of Joseph which has 
never been surpassed in simplicity and directness, 
and the 90th Psalm which begins : 

''Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
In all generations. Before the mountains were brought forth 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God." 

Lawgiver. — ^As Moses M^as the deliverer of the 
Israelites, he became the visible head of their 
govemnjent. Moses was their leader, their prophet 
and their judge. He was their lawgiver during 
the years in the wilderness; and has been their 
lawgiver ever since. 

No ESarthly King. — Their government was a 
Theocracy (the ok' ra si) meaning the rule of God. 
God was regarded as King. The laws were divine 
commands proclaimed to the people by the 
judges and prophets. With the assistance of the 
Levites (le' vites) or priests Moses instructed the 
people in these laws. According to the Bible ac- 
count the Ten Commandments were given to Moses 
on Mount Sinai (si' ni), engraven on tablets of 
stone. During these forty years Moses governed 
wisely and kept the people faithful to Jehovah. 
In the Bible we read, ** There arose not a prophet 
in Israel like unto Moses. *' 

Death of Moses. — Moses trained the people in 
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leligious observances that were to endure forever. 
He led them to the borders of Palestine where, 
after instructing them what to do when they 
crossed into Palestine, he left them, going up to 
the top of Mount Nebo. They never saw him 
again. 

"Bj Nebo's lonely mountain ^ 

On this side Jordan's wave. 
In a rale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave; 
But no man dug that sepulcher, 

And no man sai;^ it e*cr 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there." 

Tlif Ilebrewiu mourned for Moses thirtv days 
and then crossed into Palestine. 

Palestine 

Its Extent. — Palestine was then and is now a 
strip of country along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea. On the north are Phoenicia 
and the Lebanon Mountains; on the south is a 
desert; on the west is the sea coast without good 
harbors; on the east is a broad desert between 
it and Arabia; and through the middle of the coun- 
try from north to south runs the low basin of 
the river Jordan. The most northern city was 
Dan. The most southern city was Beersheba 
(be'-er-she'-ba). Wlion one said, **frora Dan 
to Beersheba," he meant the whole length of their 
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country aboiit one hundred and forty miles. The 
country was only about one hundred miles wide. 
The main highway of Palestine was along the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Tins was the trade 
route between Egypt and Phoenicia. All down 
the ages many inter- 
esting events have 
taken place on this 
highway. 

Climate. — There 
was every variety of 
climate in the Holy 
Land, as Palestine 
was called. You can 
think out the reason 
for this. There were 
mountains 9,000 feet 
high; there was the 
Dead Sea 1300 feet 

below the sea-level; «ap or pale^tne. 

there were sea breezes from the west and hot dry 
winds from the desert sands to the east. It was 
a land of both palm and pine. 

Prodnctiomi. — There were fertile spots in Pales- 
tine where grain was grown; wheat, barley, and 
millet. On these plains and "valleys garden 
vegetables were grown in abundance. On the hill- 
sides were orchards of olives, figs, oranges and 
nuts. You have read of Mount Carmel (kar* mel) 
where grapes were cultivated. It was a country 
of heavy dews and numerous natural springs of 
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water. Much of the country was pasture land 
for flocks and herds, especially the district of 
Moab. 

The Towns. — The towns were usually situated 
on hill-tops. Perhaps you remember the story of 
the giant Goliath who lived in the town of Gath 
built on a high cliff; and the story of Samson who 
carried away the gates of Gaza, another high 
built town. You doubtless have read of Jeru- 
salem's being located on four hills, and of the 
city of Joppa to which Hiram sent the cedar tim- 
ber. Probably there was a good reason for build- 
ing the cities on high ground. 

The Neighbors. — This was the land that the 
Israelites entered ; this was the land they yearned 
for; this was the land they tried to conquer and 
to hold. The Phoenicians north of them were 
nearly always friendly. The Philistines (fil is' 
tins) south of them were generally unfriendly. 
Scattered all round them were people who wor- 
shiped idols, and for that reason were foes; and 
sometimes the twelve tribes had misunderstand- 
ings among themselves. Thus the Hebrews had 
foes without and fears within. 

The Kings 

They Desire a King. — ^'^ There was no King in 
Israel; each man did that which was right in his 
own eyes** (Judges xvii. 6). During this long 
period when the Hebrews had no king they had a 
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succession of judges. The last judge was Samuel. 
Samuel was consecrated from his birth to the 
service of God. He was a great and holy man. In 
his later years the Israelites demanded an earthly 
king like other nations. Samuel selected Saul 
anointing him with oil for the kingly office. From 
that time the Hebrews had a long line of kings. 
Every one should know something of the first 
three of them. 

SauL — Saul, the first king of the Israelites, in 
his commanding presence was ** every inch a 
king. ' ' The Israelites were very proud of his per- 
sonal appearance for Saul was head and shoulders 
taller than the rest of the people. But they did 
not always admire his behavior, for he was proud, 
haughty, and obstinate.. Yet he had some really 
fine traits of character which were not always 
obscured by his selfishness. He had great personal 
courage and sometimes appreciated goodness in 
other people. Saul was like a meteor, brilliant 
but not enduring. His reign was full of turmoil. 
Nevertheless he was a great king and firmly estab- 
lished the nation. Saul reigned forty years. His 
last battle was with the Philistines who defeated 
the Israelites. Rather than fall into the hands 
of his enemies, Saul, when he saw that all was 
lost, fell upon his sword. Saul's son, Jonathan, 
was killed in action in this same war. David, 
the next King, was greatly attached to Jonathan 
and composed a lament for both, a part of which 
follows : 
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^'Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives 
And in their death they were not divided; 
They were swifter than eagles. 
They were stronger than lions. 

"Ye daughters of Israel 
Weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet. 
Who put ornaments of gold upon your appareL 
How are the mighty fallen, — 
Fallen in the midst of the battle! 
Jonathan, 
Slain upon thy high places." 

Samuel, who had as you remember selected Saul 
to be King, continued td be a judge of Israel * * all 
the days of his life." He also selected David to 
be King after Saul. 

David. — David was the greatest of the Hebrew 
kings. Although the second King of the Israelites 
or Hebrews, he founded the Jewish monarchy. 
Like some of our presidents he came'from humble 
parentage. He was a tender of sheep. You re- 
member him in the story of the shepherd boy who 
slew the giaiit Goliath (go li' ath) with a stone 
from a sling. Like the lark that soars from the 
grass to the sky, he rose from shepherd to king. 
The lowly occupation of sheep tender disciplined 
him for the great responsibilities of kingship. If 
wild beasts attacked his sheep he drove them off 
or killed them. As king, if enemies attacked the 
nation he fought them. He had military genius 
of a high order. 
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The Psabns. — David was a sweet player upon 
the harp, and a composer of many of the Psalms. 
If David had done notliing but write the Psalms 
he would be remembered 
forever. They are the 
most beautiful religious 
songs in the world. While 
David did not write all of 
them, he wrote enough to 
show the trend of his mind. 

Hebrew Women Praise 
David. — Once, while Saul 
was king when he and 
David returned from a 
war with the Philistines 
the women in all of the akcimt harp, . 

cities of Palestine came out to welcome Saul with 
music and dancing, just as after the late World 
War we welcomed our soldiers home with parades 
and feasting and dancing. One of their songs was, 
"Saul has slain his thousands and David his ten 
thousands." This shows how greatly David was 
loved. David was goodly to look upon. There 
was no pretense about him. He was considerate 
of others and never revengeful. Although Saul 
hunted David's life "like a partridge," David 
twice spared Saul 's life when it was in his power 
to take it. He was kindly and generous. He bad 
many other high qualities, although in contrast to 
these were many great faults. The lights and 
shadows in his life were extreme. 
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The Temple. — During the reigns of David and 
his son Solomon, the Hebrews reached the height 



JEBU8ALEU. 



of their power as a nation. David made Jeru- 
salem the capital. During the two reigns they 
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conquered ail their foes. Tliey built a magnificent 
temple to Jeliovali in Jerusalem. The Temple was 
the most imposing building in all Palestine. It 
contained vast treasures of wealth. It was the 
pride of the Israelites, and the envy of all their 
enemies. It stood for over four hundred years 
when it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon. 

Solomon. — ^After David died his son Solomon 



became King. Solomon had the most magnificent 
court of any ancient King. He taxed the people 
heavily to support all this display. He was am- 
bitious to make his kingdom outshine all the sur- 
rounding nations. He conciliated the neighboring 
nations by opening trade relations with them, that 
is, he kept the other nations from declaring war 
against him by arranging treaties of commerce 
with them. We think of him as a prudent states- 
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man. He had a trade treaty with the Phoenicians. 
He had a fleet of merchant vessels on the Bed 
Sea, and a great caravan trade across the eastern 
desert; he kept a standing army. He rid himself 
of people dangerous to his government. What- 
ever he undertook he did in a most royal way. 
It was the custom to make a burnt offering of a 
whole animal for one's sins. On one occasion 
Solomon made a burnt offering of 1000 animals 
for his sins. 

As Judge. — As a judge Solomon tried to be just. 
You have read doubtless the poem called, 
*' Solomon and the Bees." There is a tradition 
that two men claimed the same treasure (wealth) 
and that Solomon had to decide to which man 
it belonged. He settled it by having the son of 
the one marry the daughter of the other! 

As Author. — Solomon ranks high as an author. 
He wrote many of the proverbs in the **Book of 
Proverbs. *' He probably wrote the **Song of 
Solomon," the 72d and the 127th Psalms, and 
many other writings that are now lost. One of 
our modem scientists, Cuvier (ku ve a'), says that 
Solomon ** deserves as a naturalist to be taken 
as a model" and that the ** principle divisions 
which naturalists still follow are due to him." 
The countries that were neighbors to Palestine 
marveled at Solomon's ^'interpretations and 
songs and proverbs and parables." 

His Later Years. — Solomon's great prosperity 
spoiled him. In his later years he gave himself 
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up to follies and extravagance. These caused un- 
rest among his people, yet so long as he lived they 
forgot their sorrows in the dazzling glories of 
Jerusalem. 

The Captivity 

The Nation Fell Apart.— After Solomon's deatli, 
the twelve tribes revolted leaving but two tribes 
for his son to govern. These two united and be- 
came the Kingdom of Judah whose capital was 
Jerusalem. The Hebrews of the Kingdom of 
Judah now began to be called Jews. The other 
ten tribes called themselves the Kingdom of IsraeJ. 
These Kingdoms endured several centuries only 
to become captive to Assyria and Babylon, coun- 
tries east of Palestine. The Kingdom of Israel 
was first dispersed, that is, their capital was con- 
quered after a siege of three years and the people 
were sent captives to Assyria. The Kingdom of 
Judah nearly a century and a half later (in 588 
B.C.) met a like fate. The capital city of Jeru- 
salem was laid waste and her people taken captive 
to Babylon. This captivity lasted seventy years. 
During that time the Hebrews were faithful to 
their belief in the one God, Jehovah. 

The Captives. — The captives were not treated 
as slaves but as colonists. Some of them became 
leaders in the state. They increased in numbers 
and in wealth. They observed among themselves 
the Mosaic (mo za' ic) Law. You remember in 
the beautiful story of Esther, that Haman stirred 
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up some trouble for himself when he told the 
King that "their (the Jews) laws are diverse." 
It was only in religious matters that their laws 
were different. They obeyed the law of the land 
and were good citizens. They knew and taught 
their children to know who was the heir to David's 
throne. They built a Synagogue (sin' a gog) in 



every city. At the close of the seventy years, 
forty-two thousand Hebrews returned to Palestine, 
and others at a later period. 

Jerusalem ConcLnered. — After the Captivity the 
Hebrews that returned to Jerusalem paid tribute 
to Persia. They had a great many disappoint- 
ments one after another in their national life. 
Jerusalem was captured later by the Egyptians, 
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and many Hebrews were sent to Alexandria to 
live. Last and finally Pompey subdued Syria. 
Jerusalem was again captured and many Jewish 
captives taken to Rome {63 B.C.) The Hebrews 
never again attempted to regain their capital city 
or restore their nation. Later, many Jews received 
the rights of Boman citizenship (in 41 A.D.) It 
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may be that the Jews will return to Palestine and 
reestablish a nation in our own day. 

Faithful to One God. — As a nation the Hebrews 
had changed since the days of Abraham in every 
respect save in their faithfulness to the one God, 
Jehovah. Their nation existed with intervals of 
disaster for nearly two thousand years. When 
they were without a nation wandering here and 
there, they had become learned in history, poetry, 
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and philosophy. Their travels had made them 
a brilliant people. They had become famous as 
traders, land owners, bankers, orators, philos- 
ophers. They left to future ages a very rich litera- 
ture including poetry, drama, history, and other 
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writings. Their sacred books were the Old Testa- 
ment and the Talmud. 

What We Inherit from Them.— The European 
nations are greatly indebted to the Hebrews for 
the idea of Law. During the growth of the 
Hebrew nation a system of laws based upon the 
Ten Commandments recorded by Moses gradually 
grew up to meet new needs. As a people they 
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have always reverenced and obeyed these laws. 
The laws were thus classified: 

(1) Civil laws or laws of persons or things. 

(2) Criminal laws or offenses against God and 

against man. 

{3} Judicial laws or laws dealing with the 
power of rulers. 

(4) Ecclesiastical laws or laws concerning sac- 
rifices and holiness. 



POHINO OVER BIS BELOVED BOOK (the TALUOD). 

The loss of their independent nation, their cap- 
tivity, and their wanderings seemed to strengthen 
their obedience to these laws. The Hebrew de- 
pendence upon Law has been an active and abid- 
ing influence among all other nations. The 
Hebrews gave the world the monotheistic (mono. 
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one ; theos, god) idea. In this they differed from 
the surrounding nations. Because of their belief 
in one God they were sometimes called ^ ^ a peculiar 
people*' (Deut. xiv. 2), In the chord of nations 
the dominant note of the Hebrews is ever heard, — 
One God, Jehovah. The Hebrews gave us the 
Bible, — ^both the Old and the New Testament and 
the foundations of the early Christian church. 
Jesus, the Christ, was a Jew. Peter, James, John, 
and the other Apostles were Jews. These Apostles 
established a church at Jerusalem. 

Suggestive Questions 

Compare Palestine and the State of New Hamp- 
shire as to size. Where had the Hebrews lived 
before they settled in Palestine! Do you know 
of any other instance of a whole nation's moving 
out of one country into another! Compare Egj^pt 
and Canaan. Give a two minute talk about Moses. 
Why did the Hebrews desire a Kingf Read 
Thomas Moore's ** Sound the Loud Timbrel.'' 
Bead parts of Browning's **Saul," Read Byron's 
* * Song of Saul Before His Last Battle. ' ' Compare 
David with Saul ; with Solomon. Why was Jeru- 
salem called the City of Davidf Who helped the 
Hebrews to build the great Templet Look through 
the Psalms and find verses that describe the coun- 
try of Palestine. Read the Book of Esther in the 
Bible. Arrange some tableaux that will tell the 
story. There is a fine Oratorio (a musical com- 
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position about some character taken from the 
Scripture) by Handel of Esther. You might learn 
to sing some of the choruses. What did exile, and 
travel, and the loss of their country do for the 
Hebrews f Read Robert Southey 's * * The Triumph 
of Wonwn." Who governs Jerusalem to-day f 
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Greece 

Europe. — ^All ancient history leads tip to Greece. 
We may as truly say all modem history leads 
back to Greece. No matter how wise we of the 
United States may think we are as a people, 
Europe has taught us much, Borne taught Europe, 
and Greece taught Rome. And Greece herself 
learned a great* deal from the earlier nations. The 
word Europe means the * * land of the setting sun. ' ' 
And so it was to the ancient peoples who lived in 
Asia east of the Caucasus (kaV ka sus) moun- 
tains. They knew very little about Europe except 
that in that direction the sun seemed to set. Grad- 
ually the coast dwellers of Asia Minor were 
tempted to venture upon the Mediterranean Sea. 
Later, the smiling land of Greece and the peninsula 
farther west jutting into the Mediterranean Sea 
became known to them. Discovery comes first, 
then exploration, then colonization. These are the 
steps in the history of all the coasts of that great 
inland sea, the Mediterranean. 

Greek Islands. — The iEgean (e je' an) Sea to 
the east of the mainland of Greece is an arm of 

72 
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tliG Mediterranean Sea. This sea is dotted with 
Greek islands that have been renowned for ages. 
These islands made up a little world by them- 
selveH. Their inhabitants were advanced in the 
arts of civilization long before those on the main- 
land of Greece. 

States of Greece. — Ancient Greece was divided 
into thirteen subdivisions or states. Look on the 



r GKEECE AND THE AEOBAN 

map and locate them and make a list of them. 
Tliere were Greek settlements all along the coast 
of Asia Minor. In ancient times the islands near 
that coast were called the Ionian (i 6 ni-an) 
Islands. In our geographies the sea and the 
islands on the west coast of Greece are called 
Ionian. The lonians were active in trade and no 
matter how distant the trade outpost might be, 
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the Ionian merchant-ship was snre to reach it. 
The lonians were not leaders in commerce only 
but the earliest Greek philosophers and poets were 
lonians. 

Greek Sailors. — Ships were necessary to get 
from island to island. Thus through necessity 
they early became a nation of expert sailors. The 
great cities of the Greeks were near the coasts. 
An old proverb of the Greek says, ''Mountains 
divide; seas alone unite. '* If a city was on the 
other side of a mountain, the Greeks thought it 
far away, but those cities which they could reach 
by sailing, they thought near at hand and visited 
them often. Indeed they established new cities 
wherever they found a coast with a good harbor. 
Thus they spread Grecian learning and art and 
culture. By culture we mean the manners and 
customs and habits of thought of a people. Their 
colonies were almost always independent city- 
states. The city of Marseilles (mar sailz') far 
away on the southern coast of France, although 
founded 600 'years B.C. by another people, be- 
came Greek in its civilization and religion. 

Trade Relations. — ^The Greeks called themselves 
Hellenes (hel' lenes) and their country whether 
island or mainland, Hellas (hel' las). Greece had 
her commerce and her trade routes and her com- 
mercial leagues. The Greeks had trade relations 
with Asia Minor, Egypt, and with the regions 
around the Black Sea, with ports on the Adriatic 
and on the shores of the western Mediterranean. 
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You remember that the Phoenicians went outside 
the Mediterranean; but the Greeks were satisfied 
to stay inside. The Greek saijors would call at 
the ports and leave the natives to make trade 
routes into the interior. The first maps were made 
by the Greeks. These maps were the outgrowth 
of the observations of the Greek sailors and 
traders. 

Nature's Gift to Greece.— Nature lavished upon 
Greece the blessings of healthful air, rich soil, 
pleasant seasons and wholesome water. The coun- 
try produces in abundance oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, grapes, figs, almonds, olives, cotton and 
many varieties of beautiful trees. The mountains 
of Greece are the most celebrated in the world not 
because of their number or their height but be- 
cause myth and fable have made each the dwelling 
place of some deity (a god or goddess) or muse 
(one of the nine goddesses who presided over song, 
poetry and the arts). The surrounding seas and 
straits are famous in myth, in legend and in his- 
tory. As an instance, the Hellespont (hel' es pont) 
took its name from a myth. It figured in history 
when Xerxes (zerk' sez) passed over it as he came 
westward to invade Greece, and when Alexander 
passed over it as he went eastward to conquer 
Asia. 

Religion. — ^In their religion the Greeks recog- 
nized many gods. They had gods of heaven, gods 
of earth, gods of the underworld and gods of the 
waters. They had a few great gods and many 
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lesser gods. Their great gods were Zens (zuse), 
Hera, Pallas Athene (a the' ne), Ares (a' reze), 
Hephaestus (he fes' tus), Apollo, Artemis (ar' te 
mis), Aphrodite (af ro di' te), Hermes (her' meze) 
and Hestia (lies' ti a). We shall soon see that 
the Romans gave these same gods other names. 
These gods lived at the summit of a monntain 
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called Olympus (o lim' pus). Let us read what 
the poet Homer says of their home: 

"Olympus, the reputed seat 
Eternal of tbe gods, which never storniB 
Disturb, rains drench, or snow invades, but calm 
The expanse and cloudless shines with purest day 
There the inhabitants divine rejoice 
Forever," 

Mytiis. — The Greeks as a people tried to get at 
the reasons of things. Their myths about gods 
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and goddesses were but efforts to assign reasons 
for what was observed daily as taking place in 
nature; as the dawn of day, the moon's changes, 
the seasons, the tides. They peopled sky, earth 
and sea with beings having natures like men but 
having more than human strength, more than 
human power. Bead the myth of the Golden 
Fleece and the myth of Daedalus (ded' a lus) and 
his son Icarus (ik' a rus). Perhaps you can stretch 
your imagination enough to see in them the origin 
of the thought of the aircraft of to-day. Stream 
and tree, mountain and cave and valley, star and 
cloud, wind and breeze, the rainbow, the sun, the 
moon, were each some god or half -god acting his 
part. The Greeks let their imagination run riot 
and built up a world within a world. Their gods 
spoke in the music of the thunder storm, in the 
sighing of the foliage, in the murmur of the sea 
shell. The early Greeks knew no science and 
looked at the wonders of nature as something 
divine. When Greece was young all the people 
loved and believed in the gods, but when the ^ 
Greeks became a learned people, while they still 
loved their gods, many had ceased to believe in 
them. 

Heroism. — ^The history of ancient Greece is a 
succession of events full of the heroic deeds of 
men whose conduct was the result of influences 
largely due to their religious beliefs. Greek his- 
tory is like the day. It had its morning, its noon, 
and its night. The Greeks entertained each other 
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with their songs of trinmph and they have enter- 
tained the whole world since. They have never 
been surpassed as story tellers. How much they 
have taught us I They taught us how to tell 
stories, how to make speeches, how to write plays, 
how to carve statues, how to build temples, how 
to play games and many other things. They 
taught us what real beauty is in every department 
of thought. 

Sparta and the Spartans 

The City-state. — ^Everything has its beginnings 
and Greece had its long, slow development from 
roving shepherds to settled land-owners and, later, 
to groups forming a city-state. After the Greeks 
developed the city-state they were devotedly at- 
tached to it and lived and died for it. The most 
important city-states of Greece were Athens, 
Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Thebes. 

Greek Cities Not United. — ^The Greeks could not 
think of the whole of Greece as their country but 
they thought only of their own particular city. 
There is an old saying, * * United we stand, divided 
we fall.'* The Greeks surely proved this to be 
true. Petty jealousies caused them to try to act 
independently of each other. Over and over again 
the Greeks failed to see that in union there is 
strength. But while they were thus timorous in 
politics, in many other respects they have been 
the leaders of the world. 
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Sparta. — Sparta was situated 20 miles from the 
sea on the banks of the river Eoroyas (n n/ 1 as). 
Sparta did not need walls to defend it for it was 
surrounded by mountains except on the south. 
The Spartans were hardy and courageous and al- 
though few in number, — only about- 10,000, — they 
conquered all the people near them. Thueydides, 
(thu sid' id ez) a Greek historian, speaking of 
Sparta said, "Suppose the city of Sparta to be 
deserted and nothing left but the temples and the 
ground plan, distant ages would be unwilling to 
believe that the power of the Lacedaemonians (las 
e de mo' ni ans) was at all equal to their fame, 
and yet they own two thirds of the Peloponnesus 
(pel o pon e' sus) and are acknowledged leaders 
of the whole as well as of the numerous allies in 
the rest of the Hellas." 

Spartan Training. — The Spartans believed in 
military training and 
that their first duty was 
to the state. They con- 
sidered their fighting 
strength of first im- 
portance. Their boys 
at the age of seven 
were put under train- 
ing, — e X e r c i s e, long 
marches, scant food, 

hj 1, J C4.i' ™ KARLT OBBBK SOLDIER, 

a r d bed s, — fittmg 

them for a soldier's life. The Spartans forbade 

trades and discouraged the getting of wealth. No 
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one was called a Spartan except a citizen of 
Sparta, who in order to be a citizen had to con- 
form to these regulations : he must take the mili- 
tary training Sparta gave ; he must eat at a public 
mess sharing the expense of it; he must permit 
the state to train his sons ; he must have no trade. 
Tlie Spartans had reason to be proud of their 
warriors. There is a long list of heroic names. 

Leonidas. — ^Among these is the name of Leon- 
idas (le on' i das) who commanded a band of 300 
Spartans at the Pass of Thermopylae (ther mop' 
il e). For two days Leonidas held back the great 
army of Xerxes, the Persian King. Again and 
again the Persians attempted to rush the Pass, 
but each time they were hurled back with great 
. loss of men. The spears of Leonidas and his war- 
riors overwhelmed even the soldiers of the King's 
own guard. Then a base traitor told the Persians 
of a narrow defile by which they could get behind 
the Spartans where they could attack them both 
from the front and rear. The news of the perfidy 
was brought to Leonidas and he was urged to 
retreat at once. * * The laws of Sparta demand that 
her soldiers shall conquer or die,'' replied Leon- 
idas, "and I shall obey her laws.'' Then they 
rushed upon the enemy, and all, Leonidas and the 
brave three hundred, perished by the sword of 
their foes. At Thermopylae a monument in the 
shape of a lion, was erected to their memory, bear- 
ing the inscription, 
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"Go, passer-by, at Sparta tell 
Obedient to her laws we fell." 

Greece has many such undying examples of 
courage. 

The Battle of Marathon 

The Plain of Marathon. — ^The Athenians were 
no less famous than the Spartans for their cour- 
age. When the Greeks fought they fought most 
valiantly. To this day we are thrilled by the story 
of the Battle of Marathon (mar' a tlfbn). Mara- 
thon was a plain about twenty-two miles from 
Athens, and this plain was selected once upon a 
time for one of the greatest battles in history. 
The battle won on that plain by the Greeks, saved 
the city of Athens just as the battle of the Marne 
in these recent years saved the city of Paris. 

''Earth and Water.''— Darius (da ri' us), King 
of Persia, prepared to invade Greece, He sent 
heralds to each city demanding earth and water. 
That meant that ever after that city should be 
subject to him, paying tribute annually. The most 
of the cities of Greece were filled with fear and 
sent the earth and water as he demanded. Sparta 
and Athens refused. The Athenians cast the Per- 
sian herald into a deep pit and bade him take his 
earth and water down there. King Darius, when 
he heard of this, was highly incensed and com- 
manded that Athens should be burnt to the ground 
and that all of the people should be made slaves. 
The Athenians, knowing that these commands 
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would be executed if the Persians ever reached 
Athens, prepared to defend their city. 

The Battle. — First, the Athenians placed ten 
generals over their army. Among the ten, Mil- 
tiades (mil ti' a deze), Themistocles (the mis' to 
kleze) and Aristides (ar is ti' deze), were the most 
distinguished and trusted. Militiades was made 
highest in command. He had, all told, ten thou- 
sand men, while the Persians had one hundred 
ten thousand. The Persians were drawn up along 
the shore, the sun in their faces; the Greeks were 
lined across the middle of the plain. With the 
greatest courage the little Greek army advanced 
on a run against their mighty foe. After a furious 
battle the Persians were turned and put to flight 
completely defeated, leaving thousands dead upon 
the field. The Persians fled to their ships. Then 
they tried to reach Athens by sea Before the Greek 
army could march there by land, but again they 
underestimated the valor of the Greeks who by 
forced marches reached the city first and were 
ready to meet them. The Persians decided not 
to land and sailed away. Athens lost in that bat- 
tle one hundred ninety-two men. They were buried 
on the plain of Marathon under a great mound 
of earth which remains to this day. A more fitting 
monument to their greatness could not have been 
thought of. Marble or brass would have crumbled 
away or would have been a prey to spoilers. That 
day Militiades won endless fame. 

More than two thousand years have elapsed 
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since the Battle of Marathon. The Greeks are 
still valiant soldiers. In the recent great World 
War nearly twenty divisions of the Greek army 
were engaged on the side of the allies on the 
Macedonian (mas e do' ni an) front. Greece may 
again become a great nation. 

Athens and the Athenians 

Athens. — Athens wm about five miles to the 
east of its seaport Piraeus (pi re' us) on the 



Saronic (sa ron' ic) Gulf, in Central Greece. The 
city was joined to its seaport by two long walls 
about 550 feet apart. Athens could thus receive 
supplies from the sea even when enemies op- 
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pressed her by land. Athens was a city-state, as 
independent as if it were no part of Greece. The 
Greeks did not think of themselves as a nation. 
They were loyal to their own independent city- 
state. The city-states had each its own govern- 
ment, constitution, army; it sent heralds to other 
cities; it made treaties vith them or declared war 
against them. The citizens looked to the city- 
state for moral guidance. Aristotle (air' is tot 1) 
said **Not life, but a good life" was what every 
city-state expected of its citizens. 

Bvery-day Life. — ^When a city-state was not at 
war many of its citizens spent their time around 
the market place talking. Herodotus tells us that 
the Greeks **hold the citizens who practice trades 
and their children in less repute than the rest, 
while they esteem as noble those who keep aloof 
from handcrafts, and especially honor such as are 
given wholly to war." 

Agriculture. — Of industries the most honorable 
was agriculture. Many of the writers of Greece 
have given us pictures of the pleasures of farm 
life. One of them Aristophanes, (ar is tof a neze) 
says: **How delightful it is to get quit of helmet, 
and cheese, and onions ! For I have no pleasures 
in battles, but I love . . . the fireside with my 
boon companions when the driest logs of last sum- 
mer's sawing have been set ablaze, and the chick- 
pease is roasting and the acorns are crackling." 
Another writer (Plato) described the life where 
men ''worked in summer stripped and barefoot, 
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but in winter substantially clothed and shod. They 
fed on barley, meat and flour of wheat, baking and 
kneading them, making noble cakes and loaves. 
These they served up on a mat of reeds or on 
clean leaves, themselves reclining the while upon 
beds strewn with yew and myrtle. And they and 
their children feasted . . . wearing garlands on 
their heads and hymning the praises of the gods 
in happy converse the one with the other." 

Trades. — After agriculture came the trades. Al- 
though the citizens looked down on trade, never- 
theless Athens was the center of a 
thriving commerce. This was generally 
carried on by aliens (foreigners) resid- 
ing in the city-state. These paid a 
license, and had to serve in the army or 
navy and were subject to other regu- 
lations. At the time of Pericles, Athens 
was the commercial center of the world. 
A writer (Curtius), says: "The city 
became more and more the center of 
the wide seas, and her port the prin- 
^'^^'^ cipal market into which streamed the 
wares of all the lands on the coast; 
where the slaves, the fish and the .ckuis of the 
Black Sea, the timber of Thrace, the fruit of 
Euboea (u be' a), the grapes of Rhodes, the wines 
of the Islands, the carpets of Miletus (mi le' tus), 
the ores of Cyprus (si' pms), the frankincense of 
Syria, the dates of Phoenicia, the papyrus of 
Egypt, the delicacies of Sicily (sis' i ly), the fine 
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shoe work of Sicyon (sish' i on), — ^in short, all 
articles of foreign as well as native produce were 
exposed for sale. ' ' 

Govenunent. — ^In Athens the slaves numbered 
four times the free men. The free men were 
citizens. All citizens could vote and hold office. 
The power of government was held by the citizens 
themselves, not by their representatives. The 
Athenians called their government a democracy. 
Democracy did not mean quite the same to the 
Greeks that it does to us. One thing in favor of 
their form of government is that it made all the 
citizens very alert in their thinking and clear in 
the expression of their thoughts. The thought of 
every Athenian citizen was to take part in and 
directly manage the government himself, in small 
things and in great things, not through repre- 
sentatives elected for that purpose. In Sparta the 
government officers represented the Spartans and 
were elected by all the Spartans, Sparta called her 
government an oligarchy {oY i gar ki). Try to 
keep this difference between the government of 
Sparta and that of Athens clearly in mind. 
Democracy is as old as the world. It is the spirit 
of freedom that has lived in the hearts of men 
of every age. 

The Areopagus. — ^Near the Acropolis in ancient 
Athens were two rocky summits. One was called 
Mars* Hill. Fifteen steps hewn out of the solid 
rock led to its top where stone seats were cut. It 
was the place for holding court. Here criminals 
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were tried. It was called the Areopagus (a re op' 
a gus). Here it was that Saint Paul preached his 
famous sermon beginning, "Ye Men of Athens.'* 
(Acts xvii.) 

The Assembly. — The other summit was called 
Pnyx (niks) Hill. It had a terrace surrounded by 
a wall, and a platform called the Beina hewn out 
of solid TOek. Here all the citizens of Athens 



gathered for their political meetings. Such a 
gathering was called the Assembly. The Assembly 
possessed all political power. It was as if the 
President, the Senate, House of Representativps, 
and the Supreme Court were all in one assembly. 
The will of the people was the supreme authority. 
Sometimes this did not work out well in practice. 
The thought of equality was sometimes too strong 
and the thought of loyalty too weak. It has re- 
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mained for our own age to make democracy safe 
for tlie world, 

"Who Wishes to Speak?" — ^Every meeting be- 
gan with religious exercises, after which the busi- 
ness of the meeting was. explained. Perhaps the 
citizens voted inmiediately or perhaps the ques- 
tion was asked, **Who wishes to speak?" Any 
citizen could speak. He went to the stone plat- 
form, or Bema, and after putting a wreath of 
myrtle on his head made his speech. If he had 
great powers of oratory he carried the people with 
him and they voted as he wished. In this way a 
man not holding any office might have more power 
than an office-holder; the people would do as he 
advised. From this stone platform or Bema, 
Demosthenes delivered his nine splendid orations 
against Philip, the king of Macedon. On another 
occasion he made his speech, '*0n the Crown." 
It is said to be the greatest speech of the old world. 
The Athenians voted him a golden wreath of 
honor. 

Pericles. — From this same platform, the heroic 
Pericles explained to the people his plans for the 
city. The Athenians voted as he directed for 
thirty years. Pericles was an orator of great 
power and the idol of the people. Athens saw her 
most glorious days during the years that he was 
in power. Under Pericles Athens attained her 
naval supremacy. She had three hundred ships 
with commanders skilled in naval tactics. The 
treasury contained a reserve fund of six thousand 
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talents. This money came from tribute that other 

city-states paid to Athens. One of the plans of 

Pericles was to regard Athens as an island. To 

carry ont this plan he joined Athens to the sea 

by a safe passageway between great walls. In 

time of war he wanted Athens to depend npon her 

navy. He tried to unite the 

Greek city-states, but failing 

in this he determined to make 

Athens the greatest city of 

Greece. 

Pericles was an upright 
stateman whose name will live 
forever. At the time of the 
great plague in Athens, 430 
B.C., when the Athenians were 
discouraged he made a speech 
to the people in which he said : 
"The visitations of heaven 
should be borne with resigna- 
tions, the sufferings inflicted 
by the enemy, with manli- 
ness. That has always been 
the spirit of Athens and should not die out in you. 
Even if we should be compelled at last to abate 
somewhat of our greatness (for all things have 
their times of growth and decay), yet will the 
recoUeetion live that of all Hellenes we ruled over 
the greatest number of Hellenic subjects; that we 
withstood our enemies, whether single or nnited, 
in the most terrible wars: and that we were the 
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inhabitants of a city endowed with every sort of 
wealth and greatness/* (Thueydides II, 64.) 

In personal appearance Pericles was distin- 
guished looking; his head was long rather than 
round. In manner he was serene, somewhat re- 
served. In speech he was always calm; he never 
attacked his opponents. He wrote his speeches. 
He did not try to force himself forward on every 
occasion but when he did speak his words carried 
great weight. He was the leading statesman of 
Athens for many years. While the i)eople of 
• Athens thought they were self-governed, Pericles 




SUPPOSED PLAN OF AN ATHENIAN TRIREME (MAN-OF-WAR) . 

was in reality their dictator, that is, they did what 
he advised. 

Phormio's Sea-fight.— The following naval ac- 
tions show what the Athenians could do in a sea- 
fight. Phormio (for' mi o), an Athenian admiral, 
was guarding the Gulf of Corinth (kor' inth). He 
had only twenty vessels. The Corinthians bore 
down upon him with forty-seven vessels. He de- 
feated the Corinthians and captured twelve of 
the forty-seven vessels. But the Corinthians and 
Spartans were allies and when the Corinthians 
were reinforced by a Spartan fleet of 30 vessels 
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they recaptured their twelve so that in all, the 
Corinthians and Spartans, had seventy-seven ves- 
sels and Phormio only his twenty. They then at- 
tacked Phormio in a narrow part of the strait. 
Nine of his vessels were driven aground. The 
eleven ships left to him were pursued by twenty 
of the enemy ships singing the song of victory. 
Suddenly Phormio turned his eleven, rammed the 
leading ship of the twenty and so surprised the 
others that they took to flight. The others of the 
seventy-seven became panicky and also turned in 
flight. Phormio recaptured his nine that were 
aground and six of the enemy. This victory was 
due to the better discipline and tactics of the 
Athenians. It occurred just before the death of 
Pericles. 

Greek Games 

In Honor of the Gods. — ^The Greeks had a very 
highly developed life. They gave great care to 
the training of both the body and the mind. They 
held athletic games and contests. The Olympic 
(o lim' pic) games in honor of Jupiter were re- 
peated every fifth year. The victors were crowned 
with wreaths of olives. The Pythian (pith' i an) 
games at Delphi (del' fi) in honor of Apollo were 
celebrated two years after the Olympic, The vic- 
tors were crowned with laurels. Then there were 
the Nemean (ne me' an) games in honor of Hercu- 
les, celebrated every third year; the victors were 
crowned with ivy; and the Isthmian, (is' me an) 
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games celebrated near Corinth, the victors being 
crowned with garlands of pine leaves. The con- 
tests were running, leaping, throwing the quoit, 
boxing and wrestling, horse racing and chariot 
racing. Other contests were held among musicianp, 
poets, and artists, l^ese contests drew people 
together from all parts of Greece both mainland 



OBBEK THEATER (RESTORED). 

and islands. Sometimes when the people came to 
the- Pythian games they would consult the oracle 
of Apollo to find out the future. The oracle an- 
swered their questions. Once Croesus (kre' sus), 
king of Lydia (lid' i a), brought rich presents to 
the temple of Apollo and then asked the oracle, 
"Shall 1 cross the Halysl" (ha' lis) (that is, go 
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to war with Cyrus?) The answer was, **If Croesus 
crosses the Halys, he will destroy a great empire/' 
But the empire he destroyed was his own. The 
answer of the oracle was usually ambiguous in its 
meaning and might be taken either way. The 
oracles had to be very careful so that no matter 
how an event turned out, no fault could be found 
with the answer. 

Greek Amusements. — We must thank the 
Greeks for our gymnasiums, athletic games, Mara- 
thon contests, yes, and for our glee clubs and or- 
chestras. Music was regarded as a necessity in 
a boy's education; he must play on at least one 
musical instrument. We also owe to the Greeks 
our theater. We are no more interested in our mov- 
ing picture shows than the Greeks were in their 
theater. Everybody went. The theater in Athens 
seated thirty thousand people. What the news- 
papers do for us the theaters did for the Greeks. 
Politics, fun, romance, history, and morals were 
given to the people from the stage. The god of 
the theater was Dionysus (di o ne' sus) whose 
statue had a place of honor at every performance. 

Macedonia Conquers Greece 

King Philip of Macedonia. — Greek city-states 
thought they could be independent of each other 
and still be able to crush any foreign foe. A few 
thoughtful men among the Greeks urged the va- 
rious Greek city-states to unite but they would not. 
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Sparta, Athens, and Thebes each wanted to be 
leader, and instead of strengthening themselves 
by union they destroyed each other through petty 
jealousy. The more sturdy the growth of a city- 
state or free city the surer it was marked for down- 
fall by some greater power. The strong monarch 
in those days thought there was no room for the 
small or weak nation. He thought that "Might 
makes right." Thus thought Philip, King of 
Macedonia, the father of Alexander the Great, 
and he made war against Greece. He had learned 
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all he knew in military methods in Greece, and 
was proud of all that Macedonia had received from 
the Greeks. At the same time he determined to 
bring Greece into subjection to Maeedon. Con- 
quering the city-states (except Sparta) he united 
them all into a League, with himself as its head 
(338 B.C.). He died soon after this and the 
Kingdom passed to his son, Alexander. 

Aristotle, the Teacher of Alexander. — When 
Alexander was fourteen years of age his father, 
King Philip, brought the great Aristotle of Athens 
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to the Macedonian court to teach the young prince. 
Aristotle remained his teacher until Alexfinder as- 
cended the throne. "The Master was worthy of 
the scholar, and the scholar of the Master." 
Aristotle was a very learned man, very accurate 
and sensible. Alexander was gifted, desired knowl- 
edge, and was ambitious to be first in everything 
Even as a yonng boy, he was manly, studious, and 
courageous. Aristotle taught Alexander the art of 
government, and the virtues that should belong to 
a military commander. He 
gave him the" Diad" (il'iad) 
to study. It is said that 
Alexander could repeat all of 
it. From it he drew his 
maxims and precepts, and its 
heroes were his models. In 
after years when Alexander 
was in Asia, finding a pre- 
cious casket among the spoUs ~ 
of Darius (da ri' us), he 
placed a copy of the Iliad in it as the most treas- 
ured of his possessions. At the age of sixteen 
(luring an absence of his father, Alexander took 
charge of the Kingdom, and when eighteen years 
of age he won praise for bis valor in a battle with 
the Thebans. 

Wars of Alexandar.— Alexander through his 
education learned to love Greek civilization. Tn 
his twentieth year be became King. When he was 
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twenty-two years of age he led his army, made up 
of Macedbnians and Greeks into Asia Minor, and 
one by one conquered all of the Persian cities 
there. Then crossing the Euphrates with fifty 
thousand Greeks he went eastward into the heart 
of Asia and meeting the great Persian army of 
one million men utterly defeated it. He remained 
eleven years in Asia conquering everything be- 
fore him. Wherever he went he carried the- Greek 
customs and language. He also went into Egypt 
and after conquering it, founded the splendid city 
of Alexandria, that became, after Athens, the 
greatest Greek city of the world. He then went 
back to Asia sighing **for more worlds to con- 
quer.*' He made Babylon the capital of his 
empire. 

Alexander's Kindness to Aristotle. — ^His old 
teacher, Aristotle, went to Alexandria to live. 
Alexander, during his lifetime was most generous 
to his former teacher giving him large sums of 
money and vast collections of rare plants and 
animals for the museum at Alexandria. Aristotle 
was thus enabled to write a history of animals that 
was scientific and enduring. Alexander after he 
had conquered Persia sent eight hundred talents 
to Aristotle, and employed a great many men to 
catch animals that Aristotle might have them to 
study. Among Aristotle's most important works 
were those on natural history in which animals 
were classified and described. 
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Alexandria 

A Greek City in Egypt.— When studying Egypt 
you read of the ancient cities of Memphis and 
Thebes. Now you are going to read of a city which 
though located on the soil of Egypt was thor- 
oughly Greek in its manners, customs, and ideas. 
Alexandria was situated near the northwestern 
extremity of the Nile Delta. Look at the map of 
Africa and find it. Alexandrians double harbor 
made by building a mole from the island of Pharos 
(fa' ros) in the Mediterranean sea to the main- 
land, was filled with the most picturesque ship- 
ping. In these harbors were unloaded the luxuries 
and necessities from everywhere in the then known 
world. Alexandria had two fleets, one on the 
Mediterranean Sea, and one on the Red Sea. The 
commerce of the east was brought by ship up the 
Red Sea to Berenice (ber e ni' se) whence caravans 
carried it to Coptos, on the Nile, and from there it 
was carried by boat on a canal to Alexandria. 
Guarding the harbor was the Pharos lighthouse, 
called one of the seven wonders of the world. In 
the center of the city was the tomb of Alexander. 
Palaces, theaters, temples, the exchange, the halls 
of justice, the Serapeum, all of these were edifices 
remarkable for their beauty, many of them having 
glittering domes. There were royal docks, and a 
hippodrome, market place, and a gymnasium, and 
over on the western side, the Necropolis. Among 
the people there was freedom in religion and in 
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trade and in pleasure. People obeyed the laws and 
were kind to each other. Egyptians, Arabians, 
Greeks, and Jews met upon the street without 
prejudice. 

There was an amphitheater surrounded by 
grottoes, gardens, fountains, and obelisks. One of 
these obelisks, called Cleopatra's needle, is now 
in Central Park, New York. Alexandria had two 
libraries, one in the Afuseum, and the other in the 
Serapeum (ser* a pe' yum). 

The SerapennL — The Searapeom approached 
by a vast flight of marble steps, contained the 
smaller number of books or rolls. The building 
was adorned with columns, 
and carvings, and statues, 
and paintings. It had a 
great hall without a roof 
where one might walk 
with the silent stars for 
company. Adjoining this 
roofless hall were rooms 
which held two hundred 
thousand papyrus manu- 
scripts. 

The Market Place.— In 
the market place were 
"'™' ^Tt^b"™" ™ shadow dials and water 
{xoiin the wind VUI-. Within (he clocks. The watcr clock 
'"'"*"'"" was something like the 

hourglass as we know it, the water flowing slowly 
from one container to another in a given time. 
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The Museum. — The Museum was really a 
uniA^iersity. Here educated men in every depart- 
ment of learning worked together for the advance- 
ment of their special subject. They walked and 
talked in the gardens of the Museum; they ate 
their meals together in its great dining room; they 
had observatories and rare collections for scien- 
tific study. Each was doing his utmost to develop 
the arts and sciences. The expense of all this was 
cheerfully borne by the king who thus encouraged 
learning. News of the privileges and opportunities 
at Alexandria reached all parts of the Mediterra- 
nean world and as a result the men famous in po- 
etry, art and science from other cities went to Alex- 
andria either to teach or to be taught. Greek 
thought prevailed. Thus while the Greeks in their 
political life might be overcome by foes greater in 
number and more closely united, their ideas of 
knowledge and beauty spread in ever widening 
circles to all the then known world. 

Euclid and Ptolemy. — ^You have heard about 
some of these men of Alexandria to whom to this 
day we owe so much. There was Euclid (u' klid), 
head of the school of mathematics. He wrote many 
books. One of them, **The Elements of Geom- 
etry, * ' is still a reference book in our schools. A 
good story is told about Euclid and Ptolemy. The 
great king Ptolemy was Euclid's pupil. One day 
the king wearily inquired of his teacher if there 
was not some easier way to learn mathematics. 
Euclid dryly answered that there was **no royal 
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road to geometry." It was Ptolemy who taught 
the mode of finding the diameter of the moon .and 
of calculating lunar and solar eclipses. He also 
wrote a geography teaching how to prepare maps 
and charts. He collected all that was known up to 
that time, and added calculations of his own on 
latitude and longitude. For fourteen centuries it 
was the standard work on the subject of geog- 
raphy. 

The Spread of Greek Ideas. — Thus you see that 
while it was Alexander and his armies that carried 
the ideas of Greece to Asia and Egypt, there were 
colonists and sailors and traders to carry Greek 
ideas to the north and west. Colonists went to the 
shores of the Black Sea and settled there. Before 
they left Greece they had heard of the barbarians 
who lived around its shores and they called it the 
inhospitable sea, but after they had gone there and 
taken the Greek manners and customs with them, 
the name was changed to the Euxine (ukes' in) 
Sea; Euxine means hospitable. They found the 
barbarians ready to meet kindness with kindness. 

To the West and*North. — Sailors and colonists 
carried the ideas of Greece westward to Italy and 
so flourishing were the colonies there that the 
southern part of Italy was called Magna Graecia 
(Great Greece). The Greeks settled many impor- 
tant towns there. Some of these are still on the 
maps. Now add the Alexandrian traders to the 
sailors and colonists and you will see how Greek 
ideas found their way to Britain where the traders 
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went for tin, and to the ports of the Baltic Sea 
where they went for amber, and to Spain, and to 
Marseilles on the sonthem coast of France, where 
they also stopped for trade. We have talked about 
carrying Greek ideas as if we could carry them in 
a sack, or a basket. Could wel No. For ideas 
are opinions that we carry in our minds. The 
Greeks, then, gave to the world opinions about 
music, art, science and philosophy, about what' is 
beautiful and true. 

Famous Men of Greece 
Homer. — Just to mention the names of the great 
men of Greece gives us a kind of joy. Of Homer 
we are told that seven cities claimed his birth. 
We do not know just when 
he lived but it was between 
1200 and 800 B.C. He is 
said to have been blind. He 
told us in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey (od' ys sey), both 
great epic poems, of heroes 
in the Trojan War. People 
have always loved epics. 
Epics are long stories in 
verse of heroic deeds. In 
olden times in Greece few "=*^ "^"^ "' ''°''^- 
people could read but everyone knew the stories 
of Homer, How did they learn them? Men 
paid to recite them went from city to city; wan- 
dering minstrels they might be called. Parents 
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taught the stories to their children who in turn 
told them to their children. They were handed 
down, as we say. Of course there are people who 
do not believe that ** Homer'* was one man. They 
think the poems were written by different men and 
collected imder the title of Biad and Odyssey. 

The niad. — ^For ten years according to the story 
of the niad, Troy was besieged by the Greek King, 
Agamemnon (ag a mem' non). The Greeks wishod 
to punish Troy for a base deed committed by Paris, 
a Trojan, who had carried away Helen, the wife 
of Menelaus (men e la' us), the king of Sparta. In 
this story, there were two heroes: Hector on the 
side of Troy, and Achilles (a Iril' eze) who fought 
and won for Greece. The Odyssey is an enchanting 
story of the adventures of Odysseus (o dis' suse) on 
his way to his home in Ithaca (ith' aka) from the 
Trojan War. It took him ten years to reach home 
owing to the delays he encountered in the delights 
and perils of land and sea. Not only do we read 
of the deeds of men in these Epics, but we are en- 
tertained by the important part played by the 
gods. 

The Dramatists.— At a much later date than 
Homer, great dramas were written by Aeschylus 
(es' kil us), Sophocles (sof o klez), Euripides 
(u rip' i deze), and Aristophanes (ar is tof a neze). 
Aeschylus is said to have won forty prizes. Eu- 
ripides seems like one of us. Our English poet, 
Mrs. Browning, speaking of him said: 
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'^Euripides, with close and mild 
Scholastic lips, that could be wild 
And laugh or sob out like a child." 



;• — We love Euripides, and the Greeks 
themselves loved him, especially the people who 
dwelt in ancient Syracuse (sir a kuse'). A story 
is told of a girl, Balaustian (ba los' ti an) by name, 
who in a ship with many others on their way from 
the island of Rhodes to Athens saved her life and 
the lives of her companions by being able to recite 
a play by Euripides. Pirates had driven them to 
seek shelter at Syracuse, but the Syracusans would 
not let them land. It seamed as if they were be- 
tween the wolf and the lion. They begged to land 
and offered everything they had, in vain. Then 
the girl said **Save us, and I will recite that 
strangest, saddest, sweetest song of Euripides — 
'Alkestis.' '' 

''Then, because Greeks are Greeks, and hearts are hearts. 
And poetry is power, — they all out broke 
In a great joyous laughter." 

A Story Saved Them.— The Syracusans told 
them to row in and land. The whole city came 
rushing to hear, crying, **More of Euripides." 
After she had finished they crowned her with wild 
pomegranate flowers. Euripides asked the ques- 
tion, * * Shall not loveliness be loved forever! ' ' Two 
thousand or more years after, we answer, "Yes." 

Socrates the Great Teacher. — Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle are unforgettable names of men 
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whose intellects helped to glorify Greece. All three 
of them were great teachers. Socrates was bom in 
Athens. His father carved statues and as a boy 
Socrates lefuned to use the chisel so as to aid his 
father, but in manhood he gave up that trade and 
becfime a public teacher. He 
went about the streets, or 
the market-place, or the 
courts, or wherever groups 
of men were to be found, 
asking questions and an- 
swering them, always try- 
ing to teach the truth and 
to lift men's thoughts to 
that which is noble, just, 
high and pure. He taught 
loyalty to the laws of the 
state. He took no pay for his teaching although 
he was poor. He was somewhat abrupt, very 
vigorous, yet kind and serene. He served his 
country in three wars. 

How Socrates Taught.— This world-renowned 
teacher had a great many pupils some of whom be- 
came famous. Among these were Plato, Xenophou 
(zen' o fon), and Euclid. Xenophon tells us: 
"Socrates never ceased discussing human affairs 
asking: What is piety? What is impietyt What 
is noble t What is base ? What is the just f What 
is the unjust T What is temperance t What is mad- 
ness! What is a state? What constitutes a cit- 
izen? What is it which rules over men? What 
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makes a man able to rule?" Men all down the 
ages have tried to answer these questions. Socrates 
taught by asking questions. Of one of his ques- 
tions Plato tells us: **What is friendship? When 
one man loves another, which is the friend — ^he 
who loves or he who is loved! Or are both 
friends T ' ' His pupil Euclid was not the man who 
wrote the geometry but nevertheless a famous 
man, of whom many good stories are told. It is 
said that he had a bad temper, but that he had it 
imder control. His brother, in a quarrel said to 
him : * * Let me perish if I be not revenged on you ' ' ; 
* * and let me perish, ' ' returned Euclid, * * if I do not 
subdue your resentment by forbearance, and make 
you love me as much as ever. * ' Once when some- 
one asked Euclid his opinion concerning the gods, 
he replied, **I know nothing more than this, that 
they hate inquisitive persons." 

He is Falsely Accnsed. — Socrates was loved by 
his students and by all good citizens of Athens, 
but he had enemies and they made charges against 
him. They said that he did not revere the gods, 
and that he corrupted the minds of the young. 
Socrates was now seventy years of age, yet he de- 
fended himself with great dignity, and showed 
that the charges were untrue. Nevertheless he was 
condemned to die by drinking the poison hemlock. 
Thirty days he awaited death in prison. His faith- 
ful friends tried to have him agree to a plan of 
escape, but he was too honorable. Neither would 
he commit suicide. He passed these last days dis- 
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cussing with the fifteen or more friends who were 
with him, great questions such as the immortality 
of the soul. 

The Cup of Hemlock. — When the fatal hour 
came the jailor entered bearing the cup of hem- 
lock. He handed the cup to Socrates who in an 
easy and gentle manner drank oflf the poison. He 
was calm while his friends were in tears. He 
walked up and down the room. When he could 
no longer walk, he lay on the couch. He asked one 
of his friends to remember to pay a small debt for 
him; the friend promised. He asked Socrates if 
there was anything else he wished. To this there 
was no answer. 

The Nation Learns its Mistake. — ^His country- 
men soon learned of their mistake in condemning 
this great, just, and good man to death. Through 
remorse they put to death his accusers and reared 
a bronze monument to his memory. His name is 
revered to-day by every nation. Xenophon wrote 
about the life and maxims of his teacher; while 
Plato has told us all about those last hours 
with Socrates on earth, and about his precious 
teachings. 

Models. — ^There were so many brilliant Greek 
writers that we cannot even name them here. 
Their writings have been models of composition 
for all nations ever since. One of the greatest 
funeral orations ever uttered was delivered by 
Pericles. The philosophic truth that Plato saw 
has provided the basis of much of the thought of 
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-all the ages since his time. His "Dialogues" are 
-masterpieces of art. The fimdamental laws of 
dramatic constrnction originated with the Greek 
dramatists. Sophocles (sof o cleze) used these laM's 
in a way that has nirely been equated and never 
surpassed. Our modem lyric poetry is modeled 
^fter the Greek lyrics which may be called "short 



swallow flights of song." Sappho, a Greek poet, 
wrote a lyric about her little daughter. It has 
been translated in this way: 

"1 hai-e a child, a lovely one. 
In beauty like the golden sun, 
Or like sweet flowers of earliest bloom; 
And Cleris is her name, for whom 
I Lydia's treasures, were they mine, 
Would glad reHign." 
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Alphabet. — The Greeks not only taught us how 
to compose but they gave to the Romans their 
alphabet. Western Europe took it from Rome mak- 
ing slight changes. Probably Cad- 
mus brought the alphabet from 
Phoenicia to Thebes, a city in 
Greece. The alphabet had twenty- 
two consonants. The Greeks added 
the vowels. Capital letters were 
used for many centuries before small 
letters were thought of. In the early 
manuscripts the words were written 
entirely in capitals, with no spacing 
between words and no punctuation. 
Some of the punctuation marks now 
in use were introduced by the early 
writers living in Alexandria, Egypt. 
It was not until the end of the fif- 
teenth century that a printer of 
Venice reduced punctuation to a 
system as we know it now. After 
that its use became general. The 
dotting of i was first introduced in 
the fourteenth century. 
The Development of Writing. — At first, writing 
was used for inscriptions on temple-oflferings and 
public records. By 600 B.C. writing became com- 
mon among all classes. Its use spread east and 
west for business and, later, for literature. At 
first, the Greeks wrote from right to left, then 
alternately from right to left and from left to 
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right, and finally from left to right as we do now. 
No Latin words contain y or z. The additional 
letters that make np the twenty-six of the English 
alphabet, arose from the addition of z, and the de- 
velopment of i and 3, of u into if, v and j/. 

Ruins 

The ParthenoiL — Athens was one of the richest 
cities of ancient times and has the most celebrated 



mins in the world. Here is the Parthenon, a temple 
built to the goddess Pallas Athene (pal' as a the* 
ne), of which our poet Emerson says: 

"Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem npon her zone." 

Pallas Athene was the special goddess of Athens. 
When this temple was built the great Pericles was 
ruler of Athens. His friend Phidias (fid' i as), the 
greatest sculptor ever known, and two famous 
architects planned and adorned it, taking sixteen 
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years to complete it. It was of white marble sur- 
rounded by forty-six fluted Doric columns forty- 
two feet high. It had not a straight line in it. That 
needs some explanation. The most careful meas-, 
urements have shown that the columns tapered 



slightly; that the center of the platform was 
twenty inches higher than the ends of the plat- 
form; that the floor and the roof and the comers 
all had a very slight slant, hardly visible to the 
eye but giving an effect of great beauty. This is 
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said to be the most magnificent ruin in the world. 
It contained six hundred statues and eleven hun- 
dred feet of sculpture. The- sculptured fVieze (a 
band or border at upper part of room) that runs 
around the building represented a procession that 
took place every four years in Athens to present 
to the goddess a newly woven robe. Its greatest 
statue was one of the goddess covered with ivory 
and gold, the work of Phidias. The face, neck,, 
and arms were of ivory, the drapery of gold (the 
gold in her drapery has been estimated at a value 
of $70,000). Phidias did much of the frieze. He 
also executed the statue of Jove at Olympia con- 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the world. 
It was not its height that made the Parthenon re- 
markable, but the quality of the marble, and its 
great amount of sculpture, and its construction. 
Other cities have tried to copy the plans of it, but 
failed because their architects did not work out 
the secret of the slants. As a sculptor, Phidias 
«tood first. After him Praxiteles (praks if e leze) 
was one of the greatest Greek sculptors. In your 
school room you may have a picture or a 
plaster cast of his statue of Hermes (her' meze) 
considered one of the most perfect examples of 
Greek art. The following verse by Edwin Mark- 
ham helps you to understand Phidias : 

Once Phidias stood with hammer in his hand, 
Carving Athena from the breathing stone, 
Tracing with love the winding of a hair, 
A single hair upon her head, whereon 
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A youth of Athens cried, "0, Phidias, 

Why do you dally on a hidden hairt 

Wben Bhe is lifted to the lofty front 

Of the Parthenon, no human eye will see." 

And Phidias thundered on him, "Silence, fool I 

Men will not ace, but the Immortals will !" 

Other Ruins of Athens.— Not far from the 
Acropolis (a krop' o lis) or Citadel in Athens are 



TEMPLE or THEBEOS. 



seventeen white marble Corinthian columns sup- 
posed to be remains of an emperor's palace. Jnst 
outside the city stands the temple of Theseus (the' 
Buse) surrounded with columns and adorned with 
carvings. On the southwest of Athens is what is 
called the Lantern of Demosthenes (de mos' the 
neze), a small, round, white marble edifice whose 
roof is carved to resemble scales. At Athens there 
are also the graceful Temple of the Winds, the 
Theater of Bacchus (bak' us), the remains of a 
magnificent aqueduct, and the temples of Angus- 
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tus and Jupiter. Sixteen colnnms sixty feet high 
are all that are left of the temple of Jupiter said 
to have been nearly seven hundred years in 
building. 

Sumnmry.— The Greeks thought that beauty 
and knowledge were the most important things in 
the world. Their great contributions to those that 
came after them even to our times are philosophy 



ANCIENT BCULFTOK UODKLIMQ A BUST. 

and art. By philosophy we mean their attempt to 
explain the causes of everything. No people ever 
had higher mental gifts than the Greeks. It took 
ages to develop their philosophy and ages to de- 
velop their art. Neither one was any sudden burst 
of genius in any one person, but the whole people 
during their entire history were thinking about 
the causes of things, and about the need of beauty 
and synunetry of form. This thought on the part 
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of all found expressior through their philosophers 
and their artists. In their art the Greeks did not 
try to express the truth about 
any one human figure for every 
human form has imperfections. 
Hut from the persistent study of 
[ thousands — selecting a hand from 
I one, a foot from another, a brow 
from another, a torso (body) from 
another and so on, — they com- 
bined these details or parts into- 
one ideal human figure perfect in 
every line. They gave to the 
Morld a true general type or idea 
of what the perfect human figure 
should be. They brought out the 
same perfection in other forms: 
animals, columns, vases, leaves,. 

(A *tBtu« no* in tn* _,, , 

Louvn.) scrolls, and curves. Thus the 

Qreeks showed us the meaning of art as a gen- 



eral ideal. The same is true of Greek architec- 
ture and Greek literature. They both repre^ 
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sent the highest accepted types of beauty. They 
aimed at perfection and were satisfied with noth- 
ing less, in other words their standard was i>erfec- 
tion* The Greeks loved beauty for its own sake. 
Their art has never been surpassed by any other 
nation. 

The spirit of progress was bom in Greece. If 
you think of Egypt the pressure seemed to be from 





•APITAUB USED IN GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

(The cmv in the center is of the Ionic Order; the one to the left Doric; to 

the right, Corinthian. 

behind. The Egyptians were driven to their 
achievements. But with the Greeks the impulse to 
attain perfection became their ruling passion, lead- 
ing them, always leading. 



Suggestive Questions 

In ancient days what was known as the 
*'land of the setting sun^'t If you were living 
in those far-off days and could choose, which 
would you rather be, an Ionian, an Athenian, or a 
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Spartan f Tell why. Write or tell a story about 
Athene that the early Greeks believed true. Make 
a portfolio and fill it with pictures of the gods 
and goddesses and try to tell something about each 
one. If you want to you may write it on the back 
of each picture. How was a Spartan boy brought 
upt What was the Spartan type of government t 
the Athenianf How do you think it happened that 
the Greeks won the Battle of Marathon! How were 
the soldiers who died at Marathon honored f How 
did the Greeks regard trade f Describe a meeting 
of the Assembly on Pnyx Hill. Contrast Pericles 
with some one of the present day leaders. Why 
did the Athenians honor Pericles beyond other 
ment What amusements were the Greeks fond 
off The Greeks were satisfied and proud of win- 
ning a wreath as a prize. Would you bef What 
is your idea of a city-state? What can you tell 
about Alexander as a boyf As a young man! 
What did Alexander do for Greece! Who were 
the heroes of the Iliad! Do you know which one 
you like best! Why! We have one great dram- 
atist, Shakespeare. But the Greeks had four. 
Name them and tell us something about any one 
of them. When we speak of Athens we think of 
Pericles. Why! In whose honor was the Parthe- 
non built! Do you think you could give a two 
minute talk about Socrates! Make the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, large letters and small. How 
would that be a help to you! Do you know any 
Greek words! Define chromo, drama, chaos, epic, 
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geography^ hippodrome, ode, pathos, Philadel- 
phia, cataract. Arrange a pantomime in two 
scenes that will tell the story of Leonidas. Ar- 
range a tableau showing a meeting of the As- 
sembly with some one speaking from the stone 
Bema. Do not forget the myrtle wreath. Have a 
Greek Games Guessing Contest; use small stand- 
ards on which are printed the names of the various 
wreaths used in the games: olive, laurel, ivy, 
pine. 

Example. — What game received the olive 
wreath as a reward t 



CHAPTER V 

ROME AND THE ROMAN PEOPLES 

Early Rome Under the Kings 

People Inhabiting Italy. — While we owe much 
to the civilization of the Greeks, there are otlu^r 
nations to whom we are also indebted. We liave 
learned that when the Greeks sailed to the west- 
em Mediterranean they planted their colonies 
along the coast. They found a people settled on 
the west coast of Italy near the mouth of the river 
Tiber who called themselves Latins (laf inz). 
Italy in early times had many tribes or clans of 
people each occupying its portion of the peninsula. 
One of these tribes was called the Etruscans (e 
trus' kanz), another the Sabines (sa' bines), 
another the Latins, and there were others. The 
Latins, later called the Romans, continued the 
work of the Greeks in the civilization of Europe. 

The Religion of the Latins. — ^No matter how 
primitive a people may be, they have a religion of 
some kind. These Latins had a religion which dif- 
fered from the religion of the Greeks in many 
ways. They had gods of the family and gods of 
the state. The gods that guarded the farms and 
houses and streets were called Lares (lar' eze) ; 
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the gods that guarded the storoliousos were called 
Penates (pen ate' ez). Images of the Lares and 



Penates were set up by the hearth of each house- 
hold and family prayers were said to them. The 



1 REPBESENTATIOK OP JANUri, AND THE PROW c 



Romans did not weave stories about their gods as 
the Greeks did. The forces of nature were wor- 
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shiped: as the sun, ram, wind. Saturnus (sa tur^ 
n(tis), god of the sowing and reaping, was the most 
ancient god. Janus (ja' nus), god of a good begin- 
ning, was also an ancient god. He opens the year, 
the first month being named for him. He is god 
of gates and is represented as facing both ways. 
Flora (flowers), Pomo'na (fruit), Ce'res (wheat), 
and Li' ber (planting), were native Roman deities. 
With the Romans the gods were forces of nature 
with no human elements such as the Gree^ks 
ascribed to their gods. They also had many gods 
of Greek origin. These gods continued to be wor- 
shiped and believed in more or less until sup- 
planted by Christianity. 

The following table gives the Roman names of 
the deities common to both nations with their 
Greek equivalent: 

Jupiter (Zeus) Vesta (Hestia) 

Juno (Hera) Mercury (Hermes) 
Miner\'a (Pallas Athe'ne) Neptune (Posei'don) 

Diana (Ar'temis) Ceres (Demeter) 

Mars (A'res) Liber (Bacchus) 

Venus (Aphrodi'te) Libera (Proser'pina) 

Vulcan (Hephaes'tus) Orcus (Pluto, Hades) 

It is necessary for us to know something of these 
mythical gods and goddesses, their names and 
what they stood for, in order that we may under- 
stand references to them in literature and in art. 
Shakespeare in **The Winter Tale'' (Act IV, 
scene 3) speaks of violets ** sweeter than the lids of 
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Juno's eyes/' Byron, in *'Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage," a beautiful descriptive poem (Canto II) 
speaking of Athens says, ** Goddess of wisdom, 
here thy temple was." We can understand that 
allusion only if we know that Pallas Athene was 
the goddess of wisdom. In art, the god Mars is 
usually represented with a spear or helmet. Why I 
Because he was the god of war. This is a subject 
of interesting study of itself called Mythology. 

Founding of Rome.— The Latins, 753 B.C., es- 
tablished a city on the Palatine (par a tine) Hill 
on the left bank of the Tiber, which they named 
Rome. Many legends are told of this city, all in- 
teresting, but its early history is nevertheless ob- 
scure. The Latins chose a good place to build their 
city, fourteen miles from the mouth of the Tiber, 
in a nest of hills. These hills protected it from the 
surrounding tribes. The seven hills of Rome 
are famous. Each had a name and each hill, 
had some special claim to fame. In the beginning, 
the hills themselves were a sort of protecting wall 
but in time, as the city grew, all these hills were 
inside the city wall. Many inspiring legends are 
told of the early days of Rome. But we must re- 
member that legends are not true history. 

Romulus and Remus. — Everyone has heard the 
legend of the twin boys, Romulus (rom' u lus), 
and Remus (re' mus), who were placed in a basket 
and left to themselves on the Tiber. The river had 
overflowed its banks and the basket had been 
caught in some bushes on the shore. Instead of 
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being drowned the twins were thus left to die of 
cold and hunger. But a she-wolf coming down to 
drink, took pity on the little babes and carried 
them to her den and nursed them. Later, a shep- 
herd found them and carried them home to his 
wife, Laurentia (lo ren' slii a), who tenderly cared 
for them. They grew up and founded the city, but 
quarreled about the name, and Romulus in anger 
killed Remus and named the city for himself. He 
felt deep remorse for this cowardly act toward 
his brother and gave him royal burial and later 
when Romulus acted as judge of his people, 
he placed a chair holding a scepter and crown by 
his side to show that his brother ruled jointly 
with him. 

Roman Kings. — ^After Romulus died, a Sabine 
king ruled Rome, and after him came a Latin 
king, then another Sabine king, and, finally, in 
due order came the seventh king known as Tar- 
quinius (tar kwin' i us) the Proud. The people- 
were full of trouble during his reign for he was a 
hard taskmaster. At length the people rebelled 
and they drove Tarquinius away. But he asked 
the aid of the Etruscans, a people living across 
the Tiber, and together they raised a large army, 
placing Lars Porsena (larz por' sen a), prince of 
Clusium (klu' si um), in command. Then in all 
the glory of helmet and spear led by Tarquinius, 
they approached the wooden bridge across the 
Tiber. They had but to cross and Rome was theirs. 
The Roman people were in despair for they had 
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but a small army and well knew the fighting 
strength of the enemy. 

Horatius. — ^In this awful hour a Boman named 
Horatius (ho ra' shi us) saved the city. He called 
for volunteers to cross the bridge with him and 
meet the enemy at the other end of the bridge. Two 
men followed him across and while these three 
with extraordinary strength kept the enemy back 
the Bomans chopped down the bridge. As the 
bridge tottered and sagged the Eomans called upon 
the three to save themselves by hurrying back, 
The two dashed back, but Horatius fought to the 
last and then crying, **0 Father Tiber, take me 
into thy charge this day,'' he threw himself into 
the river and amid a cloud of darts falling thick 
and fast, he swam unharmed to the other side. 
Great was the joy of the Bomans. They lavished 
honors upon him and gave him as much land as 
he could plow around in a day; and they erected 
a statue to him. His valor has been commended to 
this day. Lord Macaulay uses this legend in one 
of his Lays of Ancient Bome, two verses of which 
follow : 

"Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 
I with two men to help me 
Will hold the foe at bay. 
In ybn straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three; 
Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with mef" 
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When the good man mends his armor 

And trims his hehnet pluide; 

When the good wife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flitting through the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 

Still is the story told 

How well Horatius kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

Of course those seven kings had accomplished 
much for Rome but in those early times the 
Romans hated the title of king and they vowed for 
themselves and posterity that henceforth they 
would never tolerate a king. 

The Roman Republic. — But they must have 
some sort of government. In 508 B. C, a Republic 
was established and continued for nearly 500 
years. Instead of king, two consuls were elected 
annually. The Senate had three hundred mem- 
bers, made up of both patricians (nobles) and 
plebeians (common people), who were generally 
opposed to each other. In times of emergency a 
Dictator was always appointed. A Dictator has the 
power of a king. They also elected two tribunes of 
the provinces, afterwards five, and later ten. These 
always forbade any measures that might interfere 
with the rights or liberties of the plebeians. Two 
plebeian Aediles (e' diles) were appointed to keep 
general order and see that the patrieians did not 
oppress the plebeians. The plebeians won all these 
rights only after a bitter struggle extending over a 
long period of time. There was not much sym- 
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pathy between the patricians and the plebeians ex- 
cept in war time, when both fought for the 
Republic. 

Cincinnatus. — The legendary story of Cincin- 
natus (sin sin a' tus) helps us to understand how 
the Romans forgot every private grievance when 
the Republic was threatened. Cincinnatus was a 
patrician and a consul of Rome. His son had been 
exiled for some political offense, but came back to 
Rome at the head of a band of other exiles and 
took up quarters in the Capitol, thus defying the 
law. The citizens slew every man of them. Cin- 
cinnatus, then consul, was deeply grieved and 
threatened many dreadful things in revenge. He 
did not carry out his threats however, but at the 
close of his year as consul left Rome and settled 
on his farm thinking never to return. 

The Aequians. — ^A few years after this the 
Aequians (e' kwi anz) invaded Roman territory. 
The Romans sent ambassadors to the Commander 
of the Aequians to beg him not to break the peace. 
He was in his tent which was pitched under an oak 
tree. He mocked the messengers saying, **I am 
busy and cannot hear; tell your message to the 
oak tree.*' The ambassadors returned and war 
was declared. As the Roman army approached to 
drive the enemy away, the enemy kept retreating 
until they had the Romans in a narrow pass sur- 
rounded by high hills. Then the Romans saw that 
the enemy had them in a trap. Five Roman horse- 
men escaped and brought the news back to Rome 
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of the peril the army was in. Then the Roman 
Senate said: **Only one man can save ns. Cincin- 
natus mnst be Dictator/' 

Cinciimatiis Leaves His Plow. — ^When a delega- 
tion went to inform Cincinnatus of his great honor 
and Rome's great need of him, they fonnd the 
Roman noble plowing his own field. His wife hnr- 
riedly bronght him his toga and after he had put 
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it on he received their message. Leaving his plow 
standing in the field, he went at once to Rome, 
where he directed that all private business must 
stop until the entrapped army was set free. He 
ordered every man old enough to bear arms to be 
ready by sunset with five days' provisions and a 
dozen strong tent stakes. Starting at the appointed 
liour the troops marched all night. Just before 
dawn he ordered the army to spread in single file 
around the hills which the enemy held. Then at 
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the top of their lungs they gave the Boman shout, 
and the Bomans that were trapped shouted back 
knowing that help had come. The new array dug 
a trench and fenced It with their stakes and turf 
much as they do on the battlefields of to-day. The 
enemy found himself in a trap similar to that in 
which he had canght the Romans. He was caught 
in his own trap I 

Kome is Saved— The Aeqnians had to beg for 
terms. Cincinnatus re- 
turned with much spoil 
in triumph to Rome. 
He might have con- 
tinued as dictator but 
he laid down his power 
and returned quietly 
to his farm having 
been dictator only 
fourteen days. When 
a very old man he was 
again made dictator 
and again saved Rome. 

The log&.—The toga 
has been mentioned. 
This was the robe of 
Boman citizenship. 
Senators wore the romak tooa 

toga in the senate. It 

was a single width of fine woolen cloth about five 
yards long. It was draped about the body and 
shoulders and fell in graceful folds to the ankles. 
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Rome Expands. — ^Rome always had political 
struggles at home, and wars for territory away 
from home. For five hundred years Rome kept up 
her warfare first with one enemy and then with 
another, sometimes defeated, but more often vic- 
torious, until at length she found herself in posses- 
sion of Italy from the river Amo to the southern 
point. 
S. P. Q. R. — ^Instead of a flag the Roman army 

carried a standard hav- 
ing a silver eagle bearing 
the letters S. P. Q. R. 
standing for **the Sen- 
ate and the Roman Peo- 
ple.'' All the pride that 
our soldiers take in our 
flag, the Romans felt in 
their standard. 

Coriolanus. — Another 
legend that all the world 
loves is about Coriolanus 
(kor i o la' nus)i^ a patri- 
cian of noble character. Coriolanus, like all other 
Roman boys, had been brought up to love, rever- 
ence, and obey his mother. The early Roman 
mothers taught their sons all the manly virtues. 
This Roman boy's real name was Caius Marcius 
(ka' yus mar' shi us). When he was a grown man, 
having by his personal courage captured (in 493 
B. C.) the town of Corioli (ko ri' o li) from the Vol- 
scians (vol' scians) who were enemies of Rome, 
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the Bomans added the surname of Coriolanus, this 
being a great honor. You know we honor our 
heroes often by naming a street or a town or a 
state for them as Pershing Boulevard, Wilson 
Boad, Jefferson City, the State of Washington, but 
the Bomans chose rather to add the name of the 
city to the hero's name. Not long after this in a 
political wrangle between the patricians and tlie 
plebeians, he was condemned by the Bomans to 
perpetual banishment. Coriolanus, stirred with 
wounded pride and anger, then did a wrong thing, 
he turned to these enemies of Bome, offering to 
lead their army against Bome. 

The Volscian Army. — Such was his military 
skill and renown that with him in command the 
Volscians captured almost all of the outside cities 
that belonged to Bome. Then at the head of the 
Volscian army he advanced against Bome itself, 
and was within five miles of the city. The Bomans, 
exhausted with war, were terrified and dismayed. 
They sent ten leading senators to Coriolanus to 
implore him to spare their country, but he turned 
a deaf ear to their plea. Then the Bomans sent 
the priests in their official robes, but Coriolanus 
would grant peace only on the hardest terms. 
Finally, the Bomans sent a delegation of Boman 
matrons headed by the mother and the wife of 
Coriolanus. Entering his tent the mother threw 
herself at his feet and pleaded with her son to save 
his city. Great and powerful as he was he would 
not disobey his mother. Her petition had more 
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i»ffect than that of all the greatest men of Rome. 
Lifting his mother to her feet, and bursting into 
tears he said, **0 mother, thou hast saved Rome 
but destroyed thy son!" Immediately he with- 
drew the Volsician forces and Rome was saved. 
Whether this story is true or not there is some 
doubt. Plutarch (plu' tark), an early historian, be- 
lieved it. The great English poet Shakespeare has 
written a play based upon the story of Coriolanus. 
Shakespeare has Coriolanus reply to his mother in 
the following words: 

. . . . "O my mother, mother ! ! 

You've won a happy victory to Rome; 

But for your son — ^believe it, O, believe it, — 

Most dangerously you have with him prevailed, 

If not most mortal to him/' 

Hannibal 

Carthage. — Carthage, founded by the Phoenic- 
ians on the northern coast of Africa, was one of 
the great cities of the western Mediterranean Sea. 
It had an immense trade and many colonies and 
a great fleet. Carthage and Bome were many times 
at war with each other because each thought the 
other too powerful. They both wanted Sicily; they 
both wanted Sardinia; they both wanted Spain. 
Among the many able generals of Carthage was 
one named Hamilcar (ham il' kar), who in war 
and peace looked upon Home as the natural foe of 
Carthage. On one of his trips to Spain he took 
with him his small son Hannibal, then nine years 
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of age. Before starting he made the little boy 
swear on the sacred altar that he would never be 
a friend to the Bonians. 

Hannibal. — A dozen years went by and Hanni- 
bal became commander of the .Carthaginian army. 
Bemembering the oath of his boyhood and fnll 



of the enthusiasm of yotmg manhood, he believed 
that the time had come for him to conquer Rome. 
Leaving about 16,000 men to protect Carthage, 
and another 16,000 to protect Spain which Car- 
thage had conquered, he set out for Italy with a 
great army of 12,000 horse and 80,000 foot soldiers, 
and 58 elephants. His campaign through northern 
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Spain was a series of victories. He crossed the 
Pyrenees (pir' e nees) and advanced to the river 
Rhone (rone) and crossed it. Later he crossed 
the Alps into Italy where the Gauls joined him ; 
all this he did in five months. 

Hannibal Gains Northern Italy. — ^Bome hearing 
of this invasion raised two armies, one to go to 
Carthage and the other to meet Hannibal. The 
Romans under Scipio (sip' i o) met Hannibal and 
were defeated. Scipio was one of Rome 's greatest 
generals. The Romans immediately called bacK 
the army sent to Africa and joined it to Scipio 's 
forces. In another battle the Romans were de- 
feated. This second victory won Hannibal all of 
northern Italy. The next year Rome raised two 
new armies. Hannibal crossed the Apennines (ap' 
en nines) and drew his army up in the valley of the 
Amo. Here he attacked one of the two armies and 
routed it. The next year the Romans, with a new 
army twice the size of Hannibal ^s, gave battle near 
Cannae (kan' ne). This battle resulted in the 
utter destruction of the Roman army. This victory 
made Hannibal master of the whole of Lower Italy. 
No great battles took place for some time. Hanni- 
bal 's army remained in Italy many years followed 
by Roman troops, Rome never being able to con- 
quer. Again, a Roman army was sent to Carthage, 
Rome was hoping for the very thing that hap- 
pened. Carthage in this crisis, needing a com- 
mander, sent for Hannibal to return. 

Hannibal is Defeated in Africa. — ^Every true 
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soldier must obey a command of his superior of- 
ficer. The Carthaginians should have reinforced 
Hannibal in Italy, but instead of doing so they 
commanded him to return. He did so and taking 
command of untrained troops, he met the Roman 
army at Zama (za' ma). The Carthaginians were 
defeated by the Roman general Scipio, who said, 
* * Hannibal hath been conquered not by the Roman 
people who have so often been slain and routed, 
but by the Carthaginian Senate through envy and 
distraction/^ The Carthaginians angered by his 
defeat, unmindful of the great honor they owed 
Hannibal for his unrivaled services of fifteen years 
in Italy, finally drove him into exile. He became 
a wanderer from one foreign court to another, with 
Rome always seeking his life. Finally, the King 
in whose court he was a guest, was about to deliver 
Hannibal to the Romans, when, rather than be 
carried a captive to Rome, Hannibal committed 
suicide. 

Hannibal a Great General. — Hannibal had the 
physical make-up of a soldier. He was firmly built 
and had great power of endurance. He was a 
swift runner, a rider, a swordsman; he had much 
dignity of manner, and his soldiers greatly ad- 
mired him. There was never a greater com- 
mander. He was just and honorable and never 
committed a military blunder. 

After the battle of Zama the Romans bestowed 
upon Scipio the surname of Africanus (af ri ka' 
nus). This Scipio, besides being a great Roman 
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general, was a kind, honorable, and brilliant man. 
Hannibal and Seipio were both superior men and 
worthy foes. 

Rome Conquers Carthage. — At this time Rome 
took from Carthage all her possessions outside of 
Africa, also her fleet, her elephants, and a yearly 
tribute of two hundred talents. (A talent was 
worth about $1,180.) Thus northern Africa and 
the larger jmrt of Spain were added to Rome's 
possessions. 

Pompey. — Rome had great generals durinfi her 
entire history. More than a hundred years after the 
time of Seipio, Ponipey was a leader in Rome. 1 le 
was an honorable and able 
general putting down re- 
bellions at home and in 
Spain. His wife was the 
daughter of Julius Caesar 
(se' zer). Once the Romans 
gave Pompey supreme com- 
mand over the seas for 
a period of throe years. 
COIN OF poiiPBY. Pirates in great numbers 
infested the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. They were bold sea robbers having their 
bases at Crete and in the mountains of Asia 
Minor. Commerce was at a standstill for the pi- 
rates knew no mercy and attacked ships both little 
and big. Sometimes they sacked the towns, selling 
the captives into slavery. They plundered tlie 
Italian ports, and even went as far inland as the 
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Appian Way (a Roman road). Once in a while 
tliey would pick up a Roman noble or senator and 
demand a heavy ransom for his freedom. Pompey 
in three months destroyed 1000 pirate ships and 
tlestroyed their strongholds in Crete. Then Pom- 
pey went eastward into Asia Minor as far as the 
Euplirates river conquering every foe he met and 
organizing the defeated countries into Roman 
provinces. He founded thirty-nine cities. He was 
able to give rich gifts to his officers and men, and 
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to bring back to the treasury of Rome a vast 
amount of money. Several years later, after endur- 
ing much sorrow because of the ingratitude of the 
Roman people, Pompey fled to Egypt where he 
was treacherously slain. 

Roman Roads. — Whenever Rome conquered 
territory she founded colonies there and built a 
durable paved road from Rome to the new colony. 
Some of these roads remain to this day. The 
Romans are said to have learned road-making 
from the Carthaginians. The roads were nearly al- 
ways straiglit, and from eight to fifteen feet wide, 
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with footpaths at the side. Because Gaul was a 
prosperous province of Home it had a system of 
roads only equaled by the roads leading out of 
Rome itself. These roads were built by Julius 
Caesar or the emperors that succeeded him. After 
a victory to the Boman arms due to a great road 
built by Augustus Caesar, the Senate and the peo- 
ple of Rome built a triumphal arch at the highest 
point of the Alps. There were four great high- 
ways out of the city of Lyons : One crossing the 
Auvergne (o vern' y') mountains and leading 
westward; one following the course of the Bhine 
to its mouth; one leading northwestward to 
Boulogne (boo lone') on the English Channel; and 
one connecting Lyons with Marseilles. A writer 
in the sixteenth century says of the Boman roads : 
**If I have not been able to determine the exact 
number of people who have worked or have caused 
others to work on the great roads or the sum of 
money expended thereon, it is because both the one 
and the other exceed all that the most subtle 
arithmetic can number or calculate, or that the 
mind of man can conceive except confusedly and 
in a general way. The number of men who built 
the Temple of Solomon and the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and the sums of money spent, are known; 
but it is impossible to say as much of the Great 
Boads. The roads were dedicated to posterity 
under the titles of the emperors.*' These old 
Boman roads through Gaul were the originals of 
the great highways in France to-day. 
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Via Appia. — The Appian (ap' i an), Flaminian 
(fla miQ' i an), and Aemilian (e mil' i an) military 
roads leading out of Rome are in many places still 
in use. The first is two hundred miles, the second, 
one hundred thirty, and the third, fifty miles in 
length. The Romans were wise in building these 
roads for they knit the outlying territory to the 



TIA APPIA (restored). 

city. The Via Appia was the oldest and most cele- 
brated and led to the city of Capua (kap' u a) and 
later to Brundisium (brun dis' i um). This road 
was built long before the war with Carthage. 
Speaking of the fame of the Via Appia, a writer 
said it "had been trodden by a thousand armies 
and praetors (civic officers) and consuls, generals, 
lawyers, and poets, to and from the Eternal City 
for six centuries, by Hannibal and Seipio, Caesar 
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and Pompey, Cicero and Virgil, St. Peter and St. 
Paul." The Via Appia was also called the Via 
Sacra because tombs and monuments were built 
along the roadside. The early laws of Rome for- 
bade the Romans to bury their dead inside the 
city walls. Some of the tombs still stand; some are 
simple, others grand. The sonthem part of this 
road had been covere<l by vegetation for hundreds 



of years, when in 1850 twelve mile^ of it were 
uncovered. 

Roman Constmctions. — Ruins of Roman reser- 
voirs and bridges may be seen all over Italy, and 
there are some in France and some in Spain. The 
constructions underground of the Romans make it 
easy for us to believe tliat they had processes of 
cement-making that were as good as or better than 
those of ours. The catacombs where the early Chris- 
tians buried their dead are an example. These were 
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underground passages or halls about 8 feet high 
by from 3 to 5 feet wide, in the sides of which were 
burial niches. The niches were enclosed with 
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marble slabs. These niches were sometimes 
adorned with frescoes. Sometimes small Roman 
lamps and vases were placed on the ledge that 
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held the slab. On the slab there was usually an 
inscription. The passages themselves are remark- 
able. They are a network of forty galleries inter- 
secting generally at right angles but in a few in- 
stances like the spokes of a wheel. These tunnels 
total five hundred miles in length. They burrow 
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into all the beven hills of Rome. One of the cata- 
combs is on the Via Appia. There were no burials 
in the catacombs after the fifth century. Our own 
age is called an Age of Cement, but whether our 
cement will last as the cement in the catacombs 
has lasted remains to be .seen. 

Romans Kot Inventive. — The Romans were not 
of an inventive turn of mind but they were keen 
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to seize upon the inventions of others. They 
leamcjd the art of fortifying camps from Pyrrhus 
(pir' us) who was a King of Epirus (e pi' rus), 
a state of Greece. This man received high praise 
from Hannibal who said that of all generals 
Pyrrhus was the first, Scipio was the second, and 
himself the third. From the Carthaginians they 
not only learned road-building when they dis- 
covered the military value of Spain and Gaul from 
which to obtain supplies, but they also learned 
shipbuilding. 

Julias Caesar and the Gauls 

Ancient Gaul. — ^In the north of Italy the Gauls 
offered obstinate resistance to Rome. They gave 
Rome trouble for two hundred years. The Gauls 
lived in that part of Europe we now call France. 
They were ancestors of the French. They crossed 
the Alps and settled as far south as the Po valley. 
They seemed determined to occupy all of Italy 
and every little while Rome had to fight them 
back. They were as warlike as the Romans. 
Finally the Romans overwhelmed them and after 
being organized into a Roman province, they be- 
came subjects of Rome. The Gauls were said to 
be so fierce by nature that * * they drew the sword 
against the waves, and discharged the arrow at 
the tempesf These Gauls occupied the choicest 
part of Italy where grapes, com, grain, and the 
finest wool abounded. Cicero (sis'e ro) said this 
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region was "the flower of Italy, the support of 
the Empire of the Boman people, and the orna- 
ment of its dignity. ' ' 

Julius Caesar uid Vercingetoriz. — The greatest 
military leader Rome ever had was Julius Caesar. 
Alexander the Great, Pyrrhus, Hannibal and 
Scipio were all great generals but Julius Caesar 
outclassed them all. He spent eight years of his 
eventful life conquering 
the Gauls. During the 
years of his military ser- 
vice he captured many a 
brave foe but none more 
so than the dauntless Ver- 
cingetorix (ver sin jet' 
o riks) of Gaul. This 
name means "great cap- 
tain." He was a young 
Ganl of noble birth, tall, 
jcLioB CAESAR. proud, warlike. Ver- 

cingetorix was called the King of the Arvemi 
(ar ver* ni) and commander of the Gallic con- 
federacy. His army discipline was one of extreme 
rigor. When met by Caesar, Vercingetorix held 
a council with his chiefs, and with great sagacity 
advised them that "private property ought to be 
sacriticed to the public good; that it mattered not 
whether the Romans were themselves slain, or de- 
prived of their baggage and cattle, without the 
aid of which, the war could not be carried on. 
Finally, it was necessary that all towns not 
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strongly fortified should be burned/^ They fol- 
lowed his advice and burned twenty of their own 
towns in one day. In all the towns that Caesar 
besieged Vercingetorix was on the alert to prevent 
supplies reaching Caesar's army. The fortunes 
of war were divided between Caesar and Vercinget- 
orix, some victories going to the latter. At one 
time Caesar even lost some of his allies; at another 
time Caesar lost forty-seven centurions. It would 
not be much of a fight if a great general did not 
have a great foe. The French to-day are as proud 
of their early ancestor, Vercingetorix, as the 
Bomans are of Julius Caesar. 

Alesia. — Once the Gallic army occupied the 
town of Alesia (a le' shi a), one of the strongest 
fortresses in Gaul. Caesar besieged the town, and 
another Gallic army surrounded the Bomans and 
besieged them. But Caesar conquered both armies 
inside and outside of the town. He threatened 
total extermination to all the people in the town. 
Then in order to save the lives of his people the 
noble Vercingetorix offered his own life as a ran- 
som for them. 

Death of Vercingetorix. — ^He again addressed 
his chiefs saying: **I have not undertaken the 
war in self-interest, but to recover the common 
liberty of Gaul ; and since there is a necessity of 
yielding to fortune, I am willing to become a vic- 
tim for your safety, whether you think proper to 
appease the anger of Caesar by killing me your- 
selves and taking me dead to the conqueror, or 
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to deliver me up to Caesar alive/' The chiefs 
decided to send a committee to Caesar to receive 
his orders. Caesar insisted on delivery to him of 
Vercingetorix alive. Then the noble Gaul rode 
out to the Roman camp and laid his sword at 
Caesar's feet. Caesar spared the people of the 
town but took Vercingetorix prisoner. He kept 
him six years and led him captive in his triumph 
at Rome, after which the brave Gaul was executed. 
Ariovistus. — ^In one of Caesar's splendid cam- 
paigns in Gaul he met the Germans. It happened 
this way: Ariovistus (ar-i-o-vis' tus), king of the 
Germans, with an army had crossed the Rhine and 
fought and defeatedi certain tribes of the Gauls. 
These tribes in sore distress sought aid of Caesar. 
Caesar ordered Ariovistus to restore the hostages 
he had taken. Ariovistus replied to Caesar that 
he had never told the Romans what use they 
should make of their victories, and he did not 
wish the Romans to dictate to him. A second em- 
bassy from Caesar received a haughtier reply and 
furthermore, Ariovistus put two Romans who had 
come to his camp, in chains. These acts angered 
Caesar and he determined to fight. The Germans 
formed in phalanxes (close ranks) with wagons, 
baggage and women back of them. A desperate 
fight ensued. The Germans gave way, fleeing to- 
ward the river Rhine fifty miles away. Ariovistus 
escaped across the river, but his two wives and 
one daughter were killed and another daughter 
taken prisoner. After that Caesar kept the Ger- 
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mans on their own side of the Rhine. Once 
Caesar's array constructed a bridge in an in- 
credibly short time and crossed the Rhine and 
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ravaged Germany for eighteen days and then re- 
turned. In the recent great World War the Allies 
fought over the same ground which Caesar and 
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the Germans fought over two thousand years ago. 
The American troops while in training were 
taught to make a bridge after the model of the 
bridge made by Caesar over the Rhine. The 
machine used to throw trench bombs is made on 
the same principle as the Roman ballista (hurling 
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machine) used in Caesar's time. Caesar's army 
made smooth and wide roadways for their batter- 
ing rams and war chariots. These great military 
roads were just as necessary in the great World 
War of our day for the motor ambulance, th« 
tractor gun and the supply wagons. 

Caesar Invades Britain.— Caesar led an expedi- 
tion into England, some say because he had heard 
of the pearl fisheries there; but Caesar said be- 
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cau.Sc the Britons had given aid to the Ganls. He 
soon made peace with the Britons for his eighty 
transports were damaged hy storms, and his provi- 
sions were very low, and he found no grain and 
no spoils. The next year he took five legions and 
invaded Britain. A legion is from four to six 
thousand men. It was a rude and barren country, 
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the people had no towns. In fact, Caesar's land- 
ii^ was the first contact the Britons had with 
civilized people. He took hostages and tributes 
from the tribes he conquered and soon returned to 
Gaul. When Julius Caesar invaded England he 
found the Britons wearing war paint and tattooing 
instead of clothing. It was Julius Caesar who 
first brought out from obscurity the inhabitants 
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of Brittany in northwestern France, and the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands. These rude people 
may have lived there a long time, but the civilized 
world knew nothing of them until Caesar, passing 
by, discovered and named them. Not until after 
Caesar's time are they mentioned in history. 

Caesar's Triumphs. — Caesar was victorious over 
foreign foes in Gaul, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Africa. These victories made him the most popu- 
lar man in the Roman Empire. For these victories 
Rome gave him four triumphs. A triumph was 
the most elaborate festival ever plaimed. There 
was a great arch built in honor of the conqueror. 
The procession began at this arch and marched 
along the Via Sacra to the Capitol. First, came 
the Magistrates, then the Senate, then the trum- 
peters, then the vehicles loaded with spoils, then 
the flute players, and following them the oxen to 
be sacrificed and the priests who officiated at the 
sacrifice. Then came the captive kings or princes 
followed by prisoners in chains. Then came the 
royal chariot drawn by four horses bearing the 
conqueror wearing a wreath and bearing a laurel 
bough and a scepter, his little children and his 
close friends riding with him. His grown-up sons 
and his troops followed his car. Everybody was 
merry except, of course, the poor captives. A 
home was presented to the conqueror by the city 
and a great feast was spread in his honor in the 
evening. When returning home from the feast, 
lights were borne on each side of him by forty 
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elephants. At the time of these triumphs Caesar 
was master of the world. At one of Caesar's 
triumphs twenty-eight hundred golden crowns 
were said to be among the spoils. Such was 
Caesar's great wealth that he feasted all the peo- 



ple of Rome, and entertained them with races and 
all manner of sports and games. He gave money 
and land to the soldiers, both privates and officers. 
The Senate changed the name of the month in 
which Caesar was bom, calling it July after his 
name Julius. This month was previously called 
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Quinctilis. Caesar was made dictator for ten 
years. 

Caesar a Statesman. — Great warrior as he was, 
he was yet greater as a statesman. His aim was 
to improve the condition of every Roman at home 
and abroad. He tried to correct everything tliat 
was faulty in the state. He was the true friend 
of every Roman. His praise was sounded" by every 
Roman. Our greatest English poet thus summed 
up Caesar's popularity: 

"When went there by an age since the great flood. 
But it was famed with more.tlian with one manf 
When could thejr say, till now, that talked of Rome 
That her wide walls eiicompas!>ed but one man?" 
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The Calendar. — Caesar reformed the calendar 
46 B.C., by making the year consist of 365 days 
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with an extra day for every fourth year. It was 
called the Julian calendar and we use it now. 
The most of the countries of the world use the 
Julian calendar. Bussia and Greece, however, did 
not use it. Russia in 1917 adopted it in order 
to have her dates agree with those of the other 
nations. Bussia had to write off thirteen days, 
skipping from April 18th to May 1st. In 1582 it 
became necessary to make some corrections in the 
Julian calendar. It was decided then that every 
hundredth year should not be counted as a leap 
year excepting every fourth hundredth year be- 
ginning with 1600 A.D. 

Caesar's Wise Policy. — Caesar rebuilt Carthage 
and Corinth. He repaired the Appian Way at his 
own expense. He compiled the Boman laws. He 
collected a great public library. He encouraged 
learning. Caesar was also a writer of ability. His 
*' Commentaries on the Gallic and Civil Wars^' 
give a detailed account of military life both of 
the Bomans and the enemies he fought. He never 
belittled his enemy but gave him full credit for 
all he did. Caesar wrote entertainingly of every- 
thing pertaining to war; of encampments, marches 
over mountains and through woods, fording rivers 
and bridge building, battles, sieges, defenses, re- 
treats, cavalry action, and supply trains, care of 
soldiers, and amusements; and all of this both of 
his own army and that of his enemy. In every- 
thing Julius Caesar was great: as a warrior, state- 
man, historian, orator. 
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Caesar's Enemies.— Bnt Caesar had enemies 
who imagined that he longed for the title of 
king, — this man who had the power of a hundred 
kings, — and these enemies conspired to kill him. 
On a day, the Ides of March, 44 B.C., when seated 
in the Senate Honse, ready to begin the business 
of the day, sixty senators made a dash at him 
with their daggers. Among these was Brutus, a 



man whom Caesar loved. When Caesar saw him 
lift his dagger he said, "And thou, too, Brutus?" 
and covering his face with his toga, sank to tlie 
floor pierced with twenty-three cruel wounds. 
From that day Rome's decline began, imper- 
ceptibly at first but surely. A reign of terror fol- 
lowed the assassination of Caesar in which hun- 
dreds of Roman senators met their death. Among 
these was Cicero, the great writer and orator. 
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The Roman Empire 

Octavins. — Rome had been a Republic in name 
for five hundred years, but soon after Caesar's 
death it became an Empire. Oetavius, the grand- 
son of Caesar's sister Julia, 
had been adopted by Caesar 
and was his heir. He became 
the ruler of Rome, and in the 
year 27 B.C., the title of Em- 
peror Augustus was conferred 
upon him. 

The "Eternal City."— Rome 
during its history was laid in 
ruins and rebuilt several 
times. As wealth iacreased 
its buildings became more 
magnificent. Q-radually brick 
gave place to marble as a building material for 
which reason, probably, it was called the Eternal 
City. If we could visit ancient Rome we would 
particularly wish to see the Circus Maxiraus, the 
Capitol and its Temples, the Senate House, the 
Campus Martins (kam' pus mar' shi us)^ the 
Forum and the Coliseum (kol 1 se' um), all famous 
in Roman history. 

The Coliseum. — The Coliseum would seat 
eighty-seven thousand people. Twelve thousand 
Jewish captives were employed in building this 
amphitheater. It was commenced A.D. 72 and 
dedicated A.D. 80 with chariot races and games 
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lasting ten days, at which time nine thousanii 
animals taught to fight with one another were 
slain for the amusement of the people. The chariot 
races were greatly enjoyed by tlie spectators. The 
two-wheeled chariots were drawn by foar horses 
abreast. There were many contestants. They had 
to make the course seven times. At the turnings 
the driver tried to foul his rival and improve his 
own position. All, the spectators were shouting 
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for their favorites. At times it was a scene of 
maddest tumult. The victor received a branch of 
palm, or a wreath of gold and silver, or perhaps 
a sum of money. Afterwards gladiatorial com- 
bats were held there. The pit could be filled with 
water for naval contests. This splendid ruin is 
still wonderful to behold although it has been 
stripped of all its marble. Byron, the poet said: 

"While stands the Colisenm, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Colisenm, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls — the world." 
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Roman Oladiators. — The first gladiatorial show 
of which we read in Roman history was given 
about 263 B.C. Julius Caesar gave a show of three 
hundred twenty couples. The lists of gladiators 
were made up chiefly of slaves, captives and con- 
demned malefactors. Occasionally persons of high 
birth displayed their skill and courage at these 
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combats. A gladiator who had conquered was 
rewarded with a branch of palm or his freedom. 
The emperor Augustus, left this record; "Three 
times in my own name and five times in that of 
my sons or grandsons I have given gladiatorial 
exhibitions; in these exhibitions about 10,000 men 
have fought. . . . Twenty-six times in my own 
name or in that of my sons or grandsons I have 
given hunts of African wild beasts in the circus, 
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the forum, the amphitheater, and about 35,000 
beasts have been killed." The emperor Con- 
stantine prohibited gladiatorial combats (A.D. 
325) and by A.D. 500 they had ceased throughout 
the Empire. 

The Pantheon. — Another very interesting struc- 
ture is the Pantheon. The Pantheon has been 
called "the pride of Rome.'* It is crowned with 
a central dome said to be the first instance of 



a dome of such large dimensions. As a building 
it has had a remarkably interesting history. The 
Pantheon is now used as a burial place. One of 
its chapels contains the tomb of the painter 
Raphael. It also contains the tomb of the late 
King Victor Emmanuel. The Pantheon is in a more 
perfect state of preservation than any other tem- 
ple of ancient Rome. 

Roman Aqueducts. — We would also wish to see 
the aqueducts that supplied the city with water. 
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Three of these remain to this dity. Aqueducts 
were used in very ancient times. Hezekiah (hez e 
ki' a), Solomon and Hirum of Tyre had various 
kinds of conduits (channels for water). The Greeks 
had to bring water to Athens. They borrowed 
their ideas from Tyre, sometimes cutting conduils 
through solid rock. But the Roman aqueducts 
excelled them all both in number and durability. 
Rome built them in every country she captured 
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putting slaves to work on them. In the city of 
Rome the various aqueducts ended in reservoirs 
from which the water was distributed. The 
Romans also had filtering tanks outside the city 
walls. One of the most famous of the aqaedueta 
built by Rome outside of Italy, was that at Nimes 
(neme), France, built in the time of Augustus and 
now known as the Pont da Gard. This structure, 
so delicate and yet so substantial, rose to a height 
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of 160 feet. It has three tiers of arches. In the 
lower tier are six arches. In the second tier are 
eleven arches, and in the third tier are thirty-five 
small arches. The great stones in the structure 
hold together though not cemented. There is no 
inscription to tell what emperor built it but we 
know that France owed her first roads, bridges, 
and aqueducts to the Caesars. So grand are the 
ruins of these aqueducts that they look as though 
they had never been made by man but were a part 
of the landscape like the hills. 

A Modem Aqueduct. — The completion of a 
great aqueduct has in recent years been celebrated 
in New York City. Starting at an elevation of 
610 feet above sea level, in the Catskill Mountains, 
and creating four large lakes as it goes, the new 
aqueduct bores through mountains, dips under the 
river (at one place to a depth of 1114 feet) and 
when it reaches Manhattan Island, makes its way 
through the solid rock, delivering 500,000,000 
gallons of water each day to the five boroughs 
of the city. Its length is one hundred twenty 
miles, twice as great as the longest of the Roman 
aqueducts. It is three times as long as the Panama 
Canal, and its construction involved far more dif- 
ficult engineering problems. It took ten years to 
complete this aqueduct; and every stroke of the 
work was done by free labor I 

The Splendor of Rome. — Augustus was estab- 
lished on his throne as the successor of Julius 
Caesar. The boundaries of the Boman Empire at 
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this time were: the Rhine and the Danube rivers 
and the Black Sea on the north; the river 
Euphrates on the east; the African desert on the 
south ; and the Atlantic Ocean on the west. Look 
at the map and see for yourself the extent of the 
Empire of which the city of Rome was the eapitoL 
It was a city of unrivaled splendor. It had a 
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population of four million. The city walls had 
thirty-eight gates. Rome had four hundred 
twenty temples, seven circuses, two amphitheaters, 
and five regular theaters. It had sixteen public 
baths, and a great number of colonnades where 
people walked for business or for pleasure. The 
finest of these was at the temple of ApoHo; the 
largest one had one thousand columns and for 
that reason was named Milliaria. There were 
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many triumphal arches adorned with marble 
statues. The statue of the wolf suckling Romulus 
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and Remus still stands. From the Forum in Rome 
there radiated thirty-one roads leading through 
tlie various provinces to the Roman frontiers. 
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The Tiber was spanned by eight bridges. For 
three hundred fifty years Rome retained her mag- 
nificence, and ruled the world. 

Roman Law 
Civil and Maritime Law. — Roman laws had ta 
be most wisely made so that they would apply to 
conditions in alt her provinces. The laws were 
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based on reform, justice and humanity. Roman 
law is the foundation of the civil law of Europe 
and America to-day. The Romans took their 
maritime laws (laws of the sea) from the Rhodians. 
Rhodes is one of the islands in the Aegean Sea, 

The Twelve Tables of Laws. — In very early 
times the Romans published twelve tables of laws 
— the following are taken from Table VII. Real 
Property Laws: 
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1. A clear space of two and a half feet shall be left around 

every house. 
5. For the settlement of dispute as to boundaries three 

arbiters shall be appointed. 
7. The neighboring proprietors shall make the road passable ; 

but if it is impassable, one may drive one's beast or 

vehicle across the land wherever one chooses. 
9. The branches of trees that overshadow adjoining land 

shaU be lopped to a height of 25 feet from the ground. 
10. Fruit that falls from one's trees upon a neighbor's land 

may be collected by the owner of the trees. — (Hunter's 

Roman Law.) 

It is said that every Boman boy knew the 
Twelve Tables of Law by heart just as our boys 
know the Multiplication Table by heart. 

Ancient Ideas of Law. — ^All of the ancient na- 
tions had ideas of law, and many of them had 
codes of laws. Some of them had a finely worked 
out law of commerce. But their laws did not go 
far enough. The thought behind the expression, 
** Might makes right,'* is of ancient origin, but it 
is a wrong thought no matter where practiced. 
The Roman peasant, who could neither read nor 
write, nevertheless thought out and lived a body 
of laws that were far in advance of the laws of 
any other ancient nation. These laws were always 
*'in a state of growth'' for they were based on 
custom. We frequently hear the expression, ** Cus- 
tom makes law." This working out of a body 
of laws began 500 B.C. or earlier. Boman law 
is just as much the contribution of Rome to us 
and to all the world for all time, as Greek art 
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is the eontribation from the Greeks. The Romans 
liad the moral qualities of self-control and self- 
sacrifice. Their minds acted quickly, too. This 
combination gave them the power above other 
nations to develop principles of law. In their law- 
making the Romans started with the family life; 
they built their law upon that, and their greatness 
upon that. 

Roman Writers 

Cicero. — Rome had no genius like Homer, but 
she had a few writers whose books are read 
all over the world. 
Among these was 
Cicero. For twenty- 
seven years his 
speeches and writings 
served both to reflect 
and to mold the 
thought of the Roman 
Republic. We have 
fifty orations and 
nearly one thousand 
h'tters covering a wide 
variety of subjects. 
Cicero could plead a cicero. 

case in law or act as judge. It was because Cicero 
had made such a study of law, that his sentences 
are so clear and his literary style so faultless. He 
wrote many essays," and was always a patriot. 
Once he saved Rome by exposing a conspiracy 
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entered into by a Boman named Catiline. For this 
the Romans called him ** Father of his Country." 

Virgil. — ^Virgil was one of the great poets of 
Bome. He preferred to live in the country and 
wrote about country life. He wrote the ^ * Aeneid ' ' 
(e ne' id), a delightful poem of twelve books tell- 
ing of the discovery of the Latins by the Greeks. 
This poem we still read in high school. He also 
wrote the ^'Georgica" (jor' jik a), in which he 
sought *^to recommend the principles of the an- 
cient Romans, their love of home, of labor, of 
piety, of order; to magnify their domestic happi- 
ness and greatness; to make men proud of their 
country on better grounds than the mere glory of 
its arms and extent of its conquests. ' ' 

Horace. — ^Horace was another great poet of 
Bome in the time of Augustus. He wrote many 
odes, some of them full of playful satire and some 
of them thoughtful and grave. Here is a stanza 
of one of his odes translated into English by the 
I)oet Cowper : 

^'He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 
The Little and the Qreat, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door 
Embittering all his state." 

Horace and Virgil were friends and both knew 
Cicero and regretted his fate. The writings of 
these and other men of Greece and Rome are called 
the Classics. 
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Roman Books. — ^The Boman books were sheets 
of parchment written upon with a reed pen dipped 
in lamp black or sepia. Then the parchment was 
rolled around a stick which was sometimes beau- 
tifully ornamented on the ends. If a work was 
very long it would be in several volumes or several 
rolls, each roll called a volume. All the rolls of 
one work would be tied in a bundle. The Bomans 
also had thin wooden tablets coated with wax on 
which they wrote with a stylus and tied them 
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(From paintings at Pompeii.) 

• 

together with linen thread. In Cicero 's time they 
had book shops in Bome. Sometimes a man would 
pay a very high price for a book if it was a rare 
one, just as is sometimes done now. The cost of 
producing a book was not so great as we might 
think as book sellers employed slaves in copying 
them. 

Libraries. — ^In the reign of Augustus Caesar 
every rich man had a library. The measure of a 
man's rank and social position was fixed by the 
number of his volumes. Many private libraries 
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had as many as two thousand volumes. Cicero 
had a library that was his delight and pride. The 
Romans took excellent care of their books. It 
was thought among them that a library ought to 
face the east so as to get the morning light and 
to prevent the volumes from getting moldy. 
Many of the emperors founded public libraries, 
The one founded by Augustus Caesar on Palatine 
Hill contained two distinct libraries of Greek and 
Latin authors. In all ancient Borne was said to 
have twenty-nine public libraries. This indicates 
that the Romans loved learning. 

Destruction of Libraries. — One of the greatest 
calamities that has come to the world was the 
destruction of these libraries by the barbarian in- 
vaders. Not only was the statuary that adorned 
the library buildings mutilated but the books and 
archives (records) were committed to the flames. 
Many people during these days of upheaval ap- 
peared to detest human knowledge. The libraries 
of Rome were not the first to be destroyed. In 
their zeal to uproot Paganism, thinking that they 
were doing the world a service, the early Chris- 
tians (it is said) mutilated the beautiful statues 
and wall paintings in the great Serapion library 
of Alexandria of which you read in the chapter 
on Egypt. The vast number of rolls of profane 
writings (not sacred) assembled in this library 
they dispersed or delivered to the flames (391 
A.D.). 

Monastic Libraries. — In later centuries after 
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Christianity was firmly established every mon- 
astery contained a library and a studio where 
books were copied by the monks. In the Middle 
Ages the monasteries offered a safe hiding place 
for volumes that escaped the general destruction 
of Rome's conquerors. Nearly every abbey sent 
out a monk to travel from place to place in search 
of literary treasures to add to its library. 

Summary. — Perhaps by this time someone in. 
the class is asking the question: Why read his- 
tory? The answer is short and easy: So as to be 
of greater service to society. We use the word 
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society which in this place means the people at 
home, your neighbors and friends and everyone 
with whom you come in contact. No one lives to 
himself. Each carries his influence to his group 
or circle. And so it has been forever, and as with 
persons so it has been with nations which after 
all are only larger groups of persons. Ancient 
Rome was such a large group, Rome exercised a 
tremendous influence in the days of her supremacy 
and has ever since. This influence took many 
directions but was especially strong in organiza- 
tion and combination, and in law. 
You know what it means to belong to a ball 
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team or a debating society or a glee club or a 
school magazine staff. You met, elected officers, 
appointed committees, and framed by-laws, in 
short, your organized your club of whatever kind 
it was. The Romans excelled all other nations 
in this power of organization. When they had 
anything organized it went along without hitches^ 
it operated smoothly like well oiled machinery. 
They organized armies, road-building, colonies, 
churches, government and business. This power 
of orderly organization was characteristic of 
Julius Caesar and it was what made him so great 
a general and statesman. That is one way Rome 
has influenced the other nations. 

Rome has sent out another great wave of in- 
fluence, that of law. Get this clearly in mind. 
Every Roman boy was taught to have respect for 
law. He was taught to obey parental and civil 
authority. One result of the spirit of respect for 
law is to make men think before they act. With- 
out law a nation falls apart. The observance of 
law upbuilds a nation. 

The Egyptians were moved with a passion for 
permanence; the Hebrews thought conduct the 
most important thing; the Phoenicians had a pas- 
sion for gain; the Greeks for knowledge and 
beauty; the Romans profited by all they inherited 
from these nations and added to the sum total the 
passion for organization and law. All these in- 
fluences have come down to us. They persist in 
our own times. You hear a great deal to-day 
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about Americanization. In this we connect our- 
selves with ancient Rome as we endeavor to pro- 
tect our nation against those who feel no respon- 
sibility to respect and obey our laws. 

Suggestive Questions 

What were the ** Lares and Penates' 't How did 
Borne treat new territories after she had conquered 
themt What were the three governments that 
Rome had during her history! What was the 
cause of war between Rome and Carthage f What 
would we do now under the same circumstances t 
Make a list of qualities possessed by Julius Caesar 
and in a paragraph state how each one that yon 
have listed served Rome. Read in Shakespeare's 
"Julius Caesar'' the dialogue between Cassius and 
Brutus about Caesar; also the funeral oration of 
Mark Antony. Why was Rome called an Empire 
in the reign of Augustus! What nation is an 
Empire to-day f All the great men in the days 
of Julius Caesar were not Romans. Mention a 
Gaul whom all men admire. Why did Rome fallt 
Did Roman influence continue! Give one or a few 
instances of Roman influence. What building 
materials did Rome make use off Mention a struc- 
ture made of each. Learn the three lines about 
the Coliseum quoted from Byron. Why do we 
hear so much about Roman roads t Mention a few 
fine roads in your own vicinity. What effect in 
the whole nation do you think it had for all the 
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Boman boys to learn the * * Table of Laws ' ' f How 
was the mother regarded by the Romans f Why 
did the Romans prefer the Corinthian column, 
rather than the Doric or Ionic f The Romans used 
the arch in their architecture. Describe any 
Roman arch. What can you find out about the 
domet 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

The Goths 

Roman Emperors. — ^After the glorious reign of 
Caesar Augustus many emperors succeeded each 
other as the years rounded into centuries. Some 
were very able and honorable men; some were a 
blot on the great name of Rome. In many in- 
stances these were not hereditary monarchs but 
became sovereigns because of their military 
strength. Some came from the nobility, some from 
the common people, and some from the military 
class. Among them there were men from the 
distant provinces, — ^from the banks of the Danube, 
from the banks of the Rhine, from the north of 
Africa, and from Spain. Sometimes there would 
be a long and brilliant reign in which Rome and 
the Provinces would expand under an era of pros- 
perity, and again there would be a period of great 
unrest. Such a period occurred between 235 and 
285 A.D. In these fifty years twenty emperors 
were assassinated each after a short and turbulent 
reign. At times it seemed as if the Empire were 
breaking up. Seen and unseen forces were at work 
to disintegrate it. Then some autocratic but wise 
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emperor would reorganize the provinces and years 
of prosperity would follow. It became a settled 
policy to have two emperors, one in the East and 
one in the West. This led to jealousy of each 
other's power ending in the breaking out of civil 
war. After six years of strife Emperor Constan- 
tine in a memorable battle (324 A.D.) defeated the 
emperor of the East and 
again united the Empire. 
Because of its strategic 
location and for other 
reasons he chose to re- 
side in ancient Byzan- 
tine. He renamed it 
Constantinople and made 
it the capital of the Em- 
pire. 

The Goths Ento: Ro- 
man Territory.— By 
making Constantinople 
thi capital of the Em- 
pire Constantine in- 
tended to improve the 
administration of so vast 
a territory. He reor- cokotanttob, 

ganized it into four de- (F"- '»- ^.t-. .. roc.) 
partments, placing capable men at the head of 
each. But after his death, the Germans and 
Parthians again began breaking over the lines of 
their frontiers,— the Rhine and the Danube. First 
about a million Visigoths, or West Goths, came 
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as immigrants and settled ^acefully in Thrace. 
They were followed not long after by the Ostro, 
or East Goths, who were hard pressed by the cruel 
Huns, led by the savage Attila (at' til a). These 
events finally resulted in dividing the Roman pos- 
sessions into two empires, the Eastern or Greek 



Empire with Constantinople as its capital which 
lasted until 1453 A.D., and the Western or Latin 
Empire with its capital at Rome. This Western 
Empire came to an end in the year 476. 

Movinif Westward. — The barbarian nations who 
lived north of the Danube belonged to the Ger- 
manic race. They had lived there for centuries, 
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having gradually made their way aouth from 
Scandinavia (skan di na' vi a). Some of them 
settled around the Black Sea and built up a trade 
in amber, selling it to their neighbors. They had 
opportunity to see something of the civilization 
of the Bomans and were keen to benefit themselves 
by it. They kept moving southward and west- 
ward, sometimes engaging in bloody battles, some- 
times building up and improving the towns they 
captured, until at last nearly a hundred years 
after the time of Constantine, they captured and 
pillaged Bome. But in time they became absorbed 
in other peoples, — the Huns, the Vandals, the Bur- 
gundians, the Franks and the Bomans, and all 
were called Bomans and, later, Italians. Italy was 
a melting pot where other nations that came there, 
no matter for what purpose, at last became good 
Italians, just as the United States has developed 
good American citizens from the immigrants from 
other nations, excepting that in Italy they came 
as invaders and not as immigrants. 

Alaric. — Alaric (al' a rik) was the name of a 
Gothic king famous as a warrior. He led his army 
into Greece, devastating the whole country except- 
ing Athens, which by order of the king was spared. 
Then he turned to Italy where he was able after 
some defeats and victories to exact a heavy ran- 
som if he would withdraw his army from Itah^ 
This he did. But a few years later thirty thousand 
Gothic soldiers, whose wives and children had 
been slaughtered by the command of the Boman 
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Emperor, invited Alaric to come back and avenge 
them. 

Rome Pays Ransom. — He came and marched 
directly on Rome and laid siege to the city. A 
foreign foe had come again 619 years after the 
mighty Hannibal. Alaric demanded all the gold 
and silver in the city, all the rich furniture and 
art, and all the slaves not of Roman birth. The 
Romans asked, ^ * If such, O King, are your terms, 
what do you intend to leave us!** To this. King 
Alaric replied, ^*Your lives.'* He was promised 
a great ransom, and, leaving Rome, went north 
into Tuscany (tus' can i). Very soon all those 
slaves he had demanded joined his army. As the 
Romans did not pay the ransom Alaric marched 
back on Rome the next year, this time taking 
possession of all the wheat and other grain that 
supplied Rome. When the city was near starva- 
tion the ransom was paid. Here are the items of 
the ransom demanded by Alaric: ** 5,000 pounds 
of gold, 30,000 pound! of silver, 4,000 robes of silk, 
3,000 pieces of fine scarlet cloth, 3,000 pounds 
weight of pepper. * * 

Rome Pillaged. — Some other misunderstanding 
arose and Alaric marched a third time against 
the city. This time he captured the city and 
plundered it, but because the Goths called them- 
selves Christians they spared the churches. Thus 
eleven hundred and sixty-three years after the 
founding of Rome, it fell by the sword of the 
Goths. Six days his army pillaged Rome (410 
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A.D. ) . Leaving Rome he led his army to southern 
Italy intending to go into Africa. Before reach- 
ing the coast of southern Italy, King Alaric died. 
His body was buried and the slaves who dug his 
grave were put to death that the Romans might 
never be able to find his grave. His successor, 
Atawulf (at' a wulf), admiring the civilization of 
the Romans, made peace with the Emperor, and 
he and his whole Visigoth army asked permission 
to become Roman troops. He then led his army 
into Gaul and later into Spain, where they settled 
and became good citizens. Their descendants re- 
mained there for three hundred years, at first as 
Romans and later, Spaniards. They set up their 
own King, made Toledo their foremost city, and 
held their nation together until they were over- 
come by the Saracens or Moors (712 A.D.), who 
were not driven but of Spain until the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Thus Spain became peo- 
pled by some of the foes of Rome, who in the 
course of time were absorbed in the Spanish 
nation. 

Now do not think that Rome ceased to exist 
after this occupation by the Goths. The city 
quickly recovered and other emperors continued 
to reign. But the Romans were losing their vigor 
and Rome had become so Germanized (476 A.D.) 
that Roman Emperors ceased to govern and Ger- 
man emperors began to rule. One prince named 
Theodoric (the od' o ric), king of the Ostro- 
goths, after five years of fighting conquered all 
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Italy and then becflme king. He ruled wisely and 
justly for thirty years, keeping on good terms 
with his own people, the Ostrogoths, and with his 
Roman subjects of Italy, and with the people of 
southern France, and with the Vandals in Africa, 
and with the Visigoths of Spain. Changes are 
slow in taking place. The Boman nation was not 
conscious that it was breaking up. Thus another 
300 years passed. The Eastern Empire in Constan- 
tinople, because it had resisted the German in- 
fluence, grew stronger as the Western Empire in 
Rome grew weaker. The unity (oneness) of the 
old Roman Empire was destroyed. With Clovis, 
king of the Franks, there began a new era which 
culminated with Charlemagne in which Germanic 
civilization took the place of Roman. The classical 
Latin language of old Rome gave place except in 
the church ritual (divine service) to a mutilated 
Latin in which were many words from northern 
sources. This was called * * rustic Latin. ' ' At first 
it was very uncouth, but gradually it became puri- 
fied and polished into the Italian language as we 
know it. 

The Franks 

Clevis. — ^You remember how Rome conquered 
Gaul in Caesar's time! Before the time of Alaric's 
death, the Franks were settling over what was 
once Gaul and is now France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. The French were once called Franks^ a 
word which means ''free." Tlie Franks were a 
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miztnTe of Ganls, Teutons, Romans, and perhaps 
some other nations. As time went on they were 
blended, the best in each of these nations continu- 
ing in the Franks. Each of these nations had 
its own language but slowly they all yielded to 



the Roman or Latin influence resulting in the 
French language. The Franks were made up of 
seventeen tribes, each having a chief or petty king. 
They needed a leader to unite them in one strong 
nation and such a leader was found in Clovis. 
Clovis was made king. He called his kingdom 
Franeia (fran' she a). He defeated the Visigoths 
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and sent them south into Spain. He became a 
Christian and was baptized. Those were rude 
times and Clovis ruled by might. But he accom- 
plished something for tie united the independent 
tribes and gave them a national name and put a 
boundary to their state. 

Charlemagne. — His successors had their troubles. 
They turned over the labor of ruling to officers 
called "mayors of the palace." One of these, 
Pepin (pep' in), by adroit 
reasoning made the peo- 
ple think he ought to be 
king and he was made 
king. It was his son, 
Charlemagne ( shar' le 
mane), who received (810 
A.D.), the title of King of 
the Roman Empire. He 
was one of the great men 
of the world. We think 
of Cyrus, Alexander, and 
Julius Caesar as very 
great men, and we rank 
Charlemagne with them because he was also an 
Empire builder. Francia needed just such a man. 
Of course he was a warrior. All kings had to be 
warriors in those days if they added to their 
realms or kept them. He set out to conquer the 
Saxons on his northern boundary; it took him 
thirty years but he did it. Charlemagne had a 
great Spanish war, too, from which he returned 
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covered with glory. But his joy was soon turned 
to grief. His army had to march through the 
pass of Roneesvalles (ron thes vahl' yase) in the 
Pyrenees." The main army made a safe passage. 
The rear guard was far behind coming along at 
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their careless ease. They were very gay over 
their victories. As tliey were in the pass they 
were set upon by their foes up high on the cliffs 
whence they hurled rocks and trees killing every 
man. In the words of the chronicler: "Here 
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perished Eginhard (eg' in hard) master of the 
King's household; Ansetm (an' selm) count of the 
Palace; and Roland (ro' land) governor of the 
Mark of Brittany, most glorious of all the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne. ' ' Many are the stories told 
of that brave Roland. While Charlemagne ruled 
he nearly doubled the size of his kingdom. He 
was much more tham a warrior. He seemed to 
look far into the future and to do those things 
which would be of permanent value to his country. 
Among many other things, Charlemagne improved 
the money system; he advanced learning; he 
founded schools; he collected libraries; he fostered 
trade; he improved the laws; he began a navy. 
Alcnin. — There was a man named Alcuin (al' 
kwin) who was master of 
the cathedral school in York, 
England. Charlemagne met 
this celebrated teacher and 
was so favorably impressed 
with him that he invited 
him to his court to take 
charge of the palace school. 
Alcuin came. He reorgan- 
ized the palace school, re- 
uAmm. formed the instruction in the 

monasteries, and estahlished elementary schools 
throughout the kingdom. At the palace school, 
Charlemagne and his wife, the queen, became his 
pupils. Gisela, Charlemagne's sister, and his chil- 
dren, Princes Charles, Pepin and Louis, and Prin- 
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cesses Rotrud and Gisela were taught by him. The 
King studied theology, poetry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic. The others studied first of all, gram- 
mar; then arithmetic, astronomy, rhetoric and 
logic or reasoning. Alcuin became very famous 
as abbot of the Benedictine Monastery at Tours. 
He wrote a treatise on *' Grammar*' from which is 
taken the following dialogue : 

'*What is day f 

The admonisher to labor. 
What is the sunY 

The glory and splendor of the heavens; the attraetiye in 

nature; the measure of the hours; the adornment of day. 
What is the moonf 

The eye of the night; the dispenser of dew; the press s;er 

of storms. 
What are the stars f 

A picture on the vault of heaven ; the steersmen of ships ; 

the ornament of night. 
What is the rainf 

The fertilizer of the earth; the producer of crops. 
What is the earth Y 

The mother of growth ; the nourisher of the living ; the 

storehouse of life; the effacer of all. 
What is the seat 

The pathway of adventure; the bounds of the earth; the 

division of lands; the harbors of rivers; the source of 

rains; a refuge in danger; a pleasure in enjoyment. 
What is snowf 

Dry water." 

Alcnin Writes to Charlemagne. — In a letter 
written by Alcuin to Charlemagne (796 A.D.), he 
said: ** Nothing is more essential to the govern- 
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ment of a people, nothing better for the guiding 
of life into the paths of honorable character, than 
the grace which wisdom gives, and the glory of 
training, and the power of learning. ... To se- 
cure this with every possible effort and to get 
possession of it by daily endeavor, do you, my lord 
King, exhort llie young men who are in your 
majesty's palace, that they strive for this in the 
flower of their youth." 

Crude Artisans. — ^There is a story that when 
Charlemagne saw some of the pirate ships of the 
Northmen cruising in the Mediterranean Sea, he 
burst into tears. He was not afraid of them but 
he was full of grief that no one under his rule 
could make such sea-worthy ships, or could work 
in wood and iron, or make such rope, or weave 
such sail-cloth, or make such water-casks as the 
Northmen could. 

Charlemagne's Empire Divided — Charlemagne 
died in 814 A.D., but his courage lived on, if not 
in the kings, in the French nobles and peasants. 
His sons could not keep his vast kingdom together, 
and in thirty years after Charlemagne's death it 
was divided into three parts : One of these parts 
developed into France; one developed into Ger- 
many; the third part was between these two, and 
included Italy. It was at the old town of Ver- 
dun, — the same Verdun that we have heard so 
much about, — that the great Empire of Charle- 
magne was divided. 
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Feudalism in France 



The System. — Feudalism was first established 
in the dominions of Charlemagne. It was a sys- 
tem by which all the classes from King to peasant 
were bound together by service and defense. A 
man held a certain number of acres of land on 
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condition of certain services he was to perform 
to a more powerful man whose land-holdings were 
larger than his. For these services the larger 
land-holder was bound to defend him when neces- 
sary. No matter how few were the acrfes thus 
held, such land-owner was a free and independent 
man except for the service he must render his 
superior. 
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Lord and Vassal. — If a man's lands were very 
extensive he lived in a fortified castle. He was 
called the overlord and the man who served him 
was called his vassal. The cottages of the peasant 
vassals were clustered in a little village near the 
great castle so that they might the more easily 
be defended if necessary. Sometimes there were 
a hundred or more peasants each having small 
holdings from the same overlord. A ** holding'' 
consisted of a few acres of tillable soil, some wood- 
land, some meadow and some land for grapes. 
Sometimes the castle was enclosed by a wall and 
sometimes not only the castle but the village was 
thus enclosed. In this way walled towns had their 
beginning. In the picturesque old town of Car- 
cassone (kar kas sunn'), France, may yet be seen 
such a castle with its ramparts and towers. 

Duties of the Vassal. — The overlord might be 
a count, marquis, duke, or king. In time of war 
the vassal must attend his overlord and furnish 
men, horses, arms, and material of war, according 
to agreement. The vassal must fight for his lord; 
he must give him his horse if necessary; he must 
help ransom his lord if he were made prisoner. 

Homage. — There was an interesting ceremony 
connected with feudalism called homage. The 
vassal kneeling with uncovered head and folded 
hands before his lord vowed to become the lord's 
* * man ' ' and perform all the required service. The 
liege lord then raised him and by presenting him 
with some emblem, either a sword, standard, ring, 
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or twig, invested him with the fief or the 
"holding." 

"Bower of Nobles. — During the four centuries of 
feudalism, the nobles or princes sometimes at- 
taine<l great power. Each noble built up his prin- 
cipality until some of them were as mighty as the 
King. In fact they sometimes tried to overthrow 



the King. Then the King looked to the free towns. 
He granted privileges to the towns and the people 
rallied to the King. Thus a national spirit was 
aroused in which the government centered in the 
King. As the centuries rolled by the French 
nobles saw their power waning amd the power 
of the King growing stronger on account of the 
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strong support of the towns until finally the feudal 
system ended. 

Rheims. — Observe the picture of the walled city 
of Rheims (reemz) a very ancient town of France 
going back to the days of Julius Caesar. Clevis, 
whom you have read about, was baptized in 
Rheims (496 A.B.). It later became the city where 
many of the Kings of Prance were crowned. You 
have read a great deal lately of how its beautiful 
Gothic cathedral built in the thirteenth century, in 



F THE WALLED CITT OP RBEtHS. 



the days of feudalism, has been shelled in the re- 
cent Great War. It was struck by at least thirty 
shells. The fire started by the shells caused great 
damage. The bells in the belfry melted and fell. 
The stained glass has all suffered from the ex- 
plosion of shells. It is disfigured beyond repair 
although it is still glorious as a ruin. 

Knighthood.— For about five hundred years 
knighthood flourished in Europe. This was a re- 
sult of the feudal system. The system of chivalry 
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tended to refine the manners of the people. At 
about the age of seven a boy would be sent to 
some great nobleman's castle to serve as a page. 
He remained in training until he was fourteen. 
He did whatever service the lords and ladies of 
the castle required of him, — carry a message per- 
haps, or sing or play on the flute, or bring a fan, 
or carry a wrap, being always courteous and kind 
and willing. The men taught him to ride, to tilt, 
to fence, to hunt. At fourteen he became a squire, 
and from then until he was twenty, he aided his 
lord by carrying his armor, or shield to the tourna- 
ment; lifted him if he fell from his horse; attended 
him on the hunts and tilts, and in every way 
endeavored to please. 

Investiture. — ^At the end of his training, after 
a bath, he went to the church and spent a day 
and night in fasting and prayer. The priest 
blessed his armor. He then knelt before the altar 
and swore to serve his church, his country and 
his lady fair. He vowed to speak the truth, to 
practice courtesy, and to protect the weak and 
defenseless. Then some prominent knight struck 
the kneeling squire three times lightly across the 
back with his sword, saying, **I dub thee knight 
in the name of God and in the name of the King. ' ' 
This was called the ** Investiture * ' ceremony. 
After this ceremony the newly made knight arose 
while ladies helped him to put on his spurs and 
armor. He then mounted his horse and rode away. 
The little page had become the gallant knight 
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The knight had a varied life before him, dancing, 
feasting, singing, writing poetry, in bis hours of 
leisure; and hunting, fighting in the lists, defend- 
ing the helpless, succoring the oppressed, and 
avenging the wronged, in his hours of service. 

Knight's Hand Arms.— The knight's armor was 
often of links of iron forming a kind of network 
throngh which a sword could not easily pass. 



There was also a covering of mail for the knight's 
horse. The knight carried a lance twelve or fifteen 
feet long and a large sword, a dagger, and some- 
times a battle-ax, or a steel club called a mace-al- 
arms. A knight-errant was one who traveled from 
place to place. 

The Field of Cloth of Gold.— Once when the 
days of feudidism were about over, a King of 
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France inTited a King of England to an interview 
aboat some important state business. The two 
kings and all the great knights of both England 
and France met in an open plain near Calais 



THB FIELD OF CWITH OF GOLD. 



(kal' a). Their tents and hangings and banners 
and streamers and saddle-cloths displayed such 
magnificence and profuse expense as gave it the 
name of the Field of Cloth of Gold. Feats of 
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chWalry .nd p«tie. of gauntry, wrestling., and 
a great tournament occupied the time for eighteen 
days. For the enjoyment of all they revived the 
customs of the days when feudalism was at its 
height. 

In this brief study of feudalism in France, it 
is interesting to quote a sentence from one of John 
Ruskin's lectures: **I believe the French nation 
was in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
greatest in the world. ' ^ 

The Germans 

The People. — ^You remember that Charlemagne 
extended his power over all Germany. In their 
early history the Germans dislodged or subjugated 
many weaker peoples. The very word German 
means warlike man. Ger or Gar signifies warlike. 
The Germans had other names the most ancient 
being Teutons from which they called their coun- 
try Teutchland. In very early times the Germans 
are thought to have moved westward from the 
Vistula River to the Valley of the Rhine which 
they densely populated. In modern times they 
advanced eastward from the Rhine until they have 
crossed the Elbe, the Oder, the Vistula (vis' tu la), 
and the Niemen (ne' men). From earliest times 
the trade of Germany owed much to its splendid 
rivers, the swift-flowing Danube, 1620 miles long 
being one. Another, the beautiful Rhine, figures 
in German mythology and folklore. Germany is 
also a country of forests. In the days of feudalism 
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every baron had a forest park well stocked with 
game. The Germans opposed the Roman army 
under Caesar. Finally Rome made Germany a 
province. Much of ancient Gaul is modem Ger- 
many. The Germans received Roman civilization 
through the Gauls or Pranks and not straight 
from Rome. The Germans were a vigorous, 
energetic people, industrious and perservering. In 
all of these qualities, Charlemagne was a good 
German. After Charlemagne's death in 814 A.D. 
hi's descendants ruled Germany for nearly a 
hundred years. Then followed fifty years of dis- 
turbance ending in the reign of a king named 
Otto who became so powerful that he not only 
wore the crown of Germany but of Italy as well. 
He was called **King of the Holy Roman Empire '* 
just as Charlemagne was. 

Free Cities. — ^During the long reign of Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa in the Middle Ages, Ger- 
many enjoyed an era of prosperity in every depart- 
ment of its national life. A few years later as 
a result of feudalism which prevailed in Germany 
as in France, Germany broke up into many prin- 
cipalities. The nobles grew strong but the people 
and the King were insecure. There were many 
free cities, each selfishly intent on its own growth 
and not concerned about national pride or a strong 
central government. During this time Germany 
was developing a very extraordinary commercial 
life of which you will read in another chapter. 

Intellectual Life.— Beginning with the Middle 
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Ages the Germans began an inteHectual develop- 
ment that has continued to the present day. The 
country has produced great writers on the subjects 
of law and science. It has produced good poets 
and painters and architects and sculptors. It lias 
produced very great musicians. Its universities 
and its cathedrals are among the finest in the 
world. Of discoverers and inventors Germany has 
had a fair representation. 

Britain and the Britons 

The Romans Leave 
Britain . — You remembe r 
reading that Julius Caesar 
conquered the Britons. The 
Romans held sway in Britain 
down to about 420 A.D. After 
that gradually they ceased to 
send Roman legions to pro- 
tect the fifty-six towns they 
ruled over. Perhaps they 
had too much to attend to 
nearer home. The Romans 
who followed Caesar changed 
many things in Britain, 
among them the agricultural 
products, developing it into 
a grain growing country. 

{Notiee the*m^"oiv i«v« They introduced the Roman 
■nd th« kaife of loid.) \q^^ gnj m timc changed 

the religion of the island. 
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The Druids. — Among the Ganls and the Britons 
with whom Caesar came in contact a religion some- 
what like that of the American Indians prevailed. 
Like the Indians they believed in a Great Spirit. 
Instead of temples they had rock altars and conse- 
crated groves, and sacred oaks. Their priests 
were called Druids and their services were sung 
or chanted. 

Stonehenge. — Probably the most interesting 
thing that the Romans found in Britain was the 



' STONEHENGE. 



circle of stones called Stonehenge which possibly 
was a place of Druid worship. No one knows the 
age of Stonehenge but everyone who has seen 
those gray pillars of stone has regarded them 
with wonder. During the great World War many 
soldiers from other countries were encamped on 
Salisbury (solz' ber i) Plain. They have carried 
its fame back to their homes. Like the Pyramids 
of Egypt time seems to have no effect upon it. 
Recently a great-hearted Englishman has given 
the property to the English nation for a National 
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Park. The following good story has come down 
to ns from the thirteenth centnry: 

"A wander wit of Wiltshire rambling to Rome to gaze at 
antiquitiee, and there akrewing himself into the company of 
antiquarians; they entreated him to illustrate unto them that 
famous monument in his country called Stonage. His answer 
was that he had never seen, scarce ever heard of it, whereupon 
they kicked him out of doors and bid him goe home and see 
Stonage." 

Roman Roads.— The most interesting thing that 
the Romans left in Britain of their own eonstmc- 



ROUAN LlfiHTIIOrSEH IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

tion, was the military roads which to this day 
serve as foandations to some of the present high- 
ways. There are also to this day the remains of 
Roman camps and baths and walls. The wall 
of Severus about 80 miles long, has stone forts 
and turrets at proper distances for signals, and. 
a deep ditch its whole length on the north, and 
a military highway on the south. This wall was 
built to divide the Roman conquests from the 
lands of the barbarous Caledonians (kal e do' ni 



SAXONS OR iVTEO FROM } 
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ans) whom the Romans thought it not worth while 
to subdue. There are also remains of Hadrian's 
Wall built over eighteen hundred years ago. 

Invasion by the Northmen. — ^In 400 A.D. and 
later, the Britons and Gauls suffered much from 
the invasions and raids of the various barbarian 
tribes that looked with envy on their land. From 
the north the warlike Picts and Scots came down, 
and from the sea the piratical Angles and Saxons 
from north Germany commandeered everything 
of value on the coasts. At the request of the 
Britons, the Jutes, a Saxon tribe from Jutland, 
led by the brothers Hengist (hen' gist) and Horsa 
(hor' sa), came (in 449 A.D.), to help the Britons 
drive the Picts and Scots b^ck north. With the 
help of other Saxons from Jutland who came soon 
after, this was done. To Hengist and Horsa the 
Britons gratefully gave the beautiful island of 
Thanet, and to the other Saxons fine lands in Kent. 
The Saxons in Kent, because of misunderstanding, 
turned against the Britons, for they wanted all 
of the fair land of Britain. The Angles and Saxons 
joined and together they defeated the helpless 
Britons. In one of their battles Horsa was killed. 

Ancestors of the English. — Hengist then took 
the title of King of Kent ( A.D. 457), and founded 
the first Germanic kingdom in England. These 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were the remote an- 
cestors of the English. The Britons were either 
exterminated by the Angles and Saxons and Jutes, 
or were driven across the channel to France where 
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they formed a settlement called Brittany. A few 
found refuge in what is now called Wales, and 
a few in Cornwall, whose descendants still live in 
these places. The terms Danes, Jutes, Saxons, 
Germans and Normans, were rather loosely used 
until after the time of Charlemagne. Scandinavia 
seemed to be the home of all the bold adventurers 
that sailed the seas. They were the terror of all 
the sea coasts of Europe. They settled in Ireland 
and in England and in Scotland and whatever land 
they settled they conquered, taking the rich low- 
lands for themselves and driving the ones they 
displaced into the highlands whose fastnesses 
made a safe refuge. Thus in turn came the Jutes, 
the Angles, the Saxons, the Danes, and finally the 
Normans, all of them at last absorbed by the na- 
tive folk and by each other. Britain it was in tjie 
beginning and Britain it is to this day. 

Augustine Comes to Britain 

Augustine the Monk. — ^You remember that the 
Romans changed the religion of the Britons. We 
shall now learn how and when they did this. In 
597 A.D., Augustine, a Benedictine monk, landed 
in England bringing Christianity to Britain. He 
was sent by Gregory the Great, the Pope at Rome, 
to convert the Britons. * * Strangers from Rome * * 
was the announcement made to Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, as this Benedictine monk and forty friars 
approached his castle in Canterbury (Kent-bury, 
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as it was called), chanting blessings upon the 
town. They were made welcome and given a hear- 
ing. When Augustine had told to 
the King the story of Jesus and His 
love, King Ethelbert replied: "I 
have no wish to desert the gods of 
my forefathers, but you are gentle 
of speech ; you may preach your new 
religion to my people, and I 'will 
order that no man do you any 
harm." 
Canterbtuy. — ^The King had heard 
. of the Christ for he had married a 
A BBNBMcmn! Christian princess. Bertha, daughter 
HONK. of Colbert, King of Paris. The mar- 
riage contract gave her the right to remain faith- 
ful to her religion. She was happy to see the Roman 
missionaries come. In time. King Ethelbert and 



CANTERBURT CATHEDRAL. 
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10,000 of his people were converted. After such 
success Augustine received the Bishop's cloak, or 
pallinm as it is called, from Pope Gregory, and 
was proclaimed Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whereupon the King granted to the Benedictines 
the town of Canterbury. The Canterbury Cathe- 
dral still occupies the land given to Augustine. 



A CLOISTER (PRENCD>. 

Augustine wrote many books among them his own 
biography. The Benedictines began immediately 
to build a monastery. 

Monasteries. — A monastery was an enclosure 
where monks lived together in fellowship: It was 
built around an open court on all four sides of 
which was a covered walk or cloister so that one 
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might not be exposed to the rain or sun. On the 
north side of the court was the church; on the 
south side the dining-room; on the east was the 
dormitory where the monks slept and on the west 
side were the storerooms for keeping the supplies. 
Outside were gardens, orchards, fields, fish ponds, 
a mill, a bakery, a hospital and a guest house. 



A MONASTEKV (BT. GALL) . 

The Canterbury Monastery was famed throughout 
England. Part of it is still standing with its fine 
gateways. 

Good Works. — There were several orders of 
monks. All had to renounce their worldly posses- 
sions as everything was owned in common. They 
had to take vows of poverty, chastity, and of 
obedience. They fasted and prayed and devoted 
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their lives to learning, to converting men, to teach- 
ing and to helping the helpless. The Monastery 
was a refuge or asylum to anyone who sought 
its holy seclusion. 

Rules of Conduct. — ^The head of the monastery 
was called the abbot. The abbot saw that the 
rules were obeyed. Among the rules of the order 
of the Benedictine monks were the following : 

'^The first grade of humility is obedience without delay. 

''If anything is to be asked of the prior let it be asked 
with all humility. 

''Do not speak until spoken to. 

"All things shall be common to all. 

"Before all and above all attention shall be paid to the care 
of the sick. 

"Idleness is the enemy of the soul. 

"All guests who shall come shall be received as though they 
were Christ." 



Monastery Life. — The monks spent their time 
in copying books, in cultivating the gardens or 
lands of the monastery and in doing such other 
work as the times might require. Many of the 
books of antiquity and the writings of later Roman 
authors would have been lost to us had it not 
been for the painstaking work of the monks who 
laboriously copied and thus preserved for us these 
precious writings of a former age. One monk 
would read aloud; many would copy. In that way 
there would be many copies of the same book. 
Much of their work was beautifully artistic too, 
as they illuminated the letters with colors and 



AN ILLUUINATED UIS8AI.. 
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with gold. Very beautiful were the missals 
(Mass book), breviaries (daily prayers), psalters, 
service books, chorals, and Book of Hours that 
were thus illuminated. 

Records. — ^The monks also kept a record of great 
events. In after years these were gathered up and 
called the ** Saxon Chronicle, *' from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

^ "901. This year died Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf, six nights 
before the mass of All Saints. He was King over all the 
English nation except that part that was under the power of 
the Danes. He held the government one year and a half less 
than thirty winters; and then Edward his son took the govern- 
ment. 

"1077. This year was reconciled the King of the Franks, and 
William, King of England. But it was continued only a little 
while. This year was London burned, one night before the 
Assumption of St. Mary, so terrible as it never was before 
since it was built." 

Canterbury Tales. — Canterbury in after years 
had many famous Archbishops one of whom was 
Thomas a Becket. The poet Chaucer, centuries 
after the time of St. Augustine, wrote some charm- 
ing stories in verse called ** Canterbury Tales.'' 
They were supposed to be told by a company of 
pilgrims on their way to visit the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket at Canterbury. For three centuries 
Canterbury was the resort of pilgrims. A writer 
speaking of these stories said: **In these tales 
English life as it then existed is wonderfully por- 
trayed, — ^when the King tilted in tournament; 
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when the Knight and the lady rode over the down 
(hilly land near the sea) with falcon on wrist; 
when the pilgrims bound for the tomb of St. 
Thomas passed on from village to village; when 
friars, sitting in taverns over wine sang songs that 



I, AT TBB COUST OF BDWARD III, READINQ BIB CANTBRBURT 
(Fran * psintini by Frud Msddoi Brown.) 

formed a remarkable contrast with the services 
they so pioosly and sweetly intoned in ohnrch and 
chapel." 

Hich Standing of Churchmen. — ^The Arch- 
bishops and bishops often held important posi- 
tions in the state as well as in the church and 
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they acquired riches and great influence. Their 
residences were as richly furnished as those of 
nobles and princes. They were generally very 
learned men, gentle, and earnest. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a great personage in 
England, ranking next to the King. He is the first 
peer of the realm. He is the Primate of all Eng- 
land which means that he presides over the other 
Bishops. He crowns the Sovereign. 

The Early English. — The native people in Bri- 
tain must have been strong and robust and brave 
to have lived, even a remnant of them, through 
all the wars that occurred in the island after the 
Romans ceased to govern them. It is a wonder 
that even the name Britain survived. Finally (in 
827 A.D.), the Kingdom of Angleland or England 
was founded with Egbert as King. At that time 
they had schools in the monasteries, and the peo- 
ple began to adopt less rude ways. We may look 
back with real admiration of some of the things 
tlie Angles and Saxons did. Something of what 
tlie people thought and said and did has come 
down to us through the writings of a monk called 
the ** Venerable Bede." We learn that the Anglo- 
Saxons had an assembly of Wise Men called 
Witenagemot (wit' e na ga mot') which had as- 
soinbled at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
at which every free man had the right to be 
present. The Anglo-Saxons divided the country 
into counties or shires each of which was governed 
by an Earl or Earldorman. We get our word 
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alderman from that. The Earldorman was assisted 
by a shire-reeve from which comes our word 
sherifif. They had four ranks of people: Earls, 
Thanes, Churls, and Serfs. Every Churl had to 
choose some Earl as his protector. There was a 
chance for promotion. By diligence in trade, or 
agriculture, or war, or learning, a churl might 
become a thane, as many did, and then become 
an earl by some good act to the King. Among 
these hardy descendants of the old Britons, the 
Christian King Arthur and his knights of tlie 
Bound Table celebrated in song and story, stand 
out as heroes. 

King Arthur. — ^King Arthur's kingdom has 
been claimed by Berkshire, Cornwall, and Somer- 
setshire. His capital was Camelot (kam' e lot). 
The round table is shown at Winchester with the 
names of his knights. King Arthur probably lived 
but his life is shrouded in obscurity. Beautiful 
legends remain concerning him and his knights 
who were examples for all the world. So great 
was the influence of the tales of the beautiful life 
of King Arthur's Knights that their names were 
bestowed at baptism upon the children of the land. 
Among the legends was one called **The Quest of 
the Holy Grail.'' 

The Holy Grail.— The Sangreal (sang' gre al) 
or Holy Grail was the cup containing the wine 
which Jesus blessed and passed to his disciples 
at the Last Supper. (Matt. xvi. 27). According 
to legend the cup was in the possession of Joseph. 
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of Arainathea (ar a ma the' a) who took it to 
Britain giving it to his nephew. Those who took 
care of the sacred cup must be pure in thought, 
word, and deed. One of its keepers proving un- 
worthy, the cup disappeared. Then the twelve 



1 MODNTGD KNIOHT. 



knights of King Arthur stood in their places and 
vowed to go in quest of the Holy Grail and "not 
return to the round table nntil they had obtained 
a full view of it." Then the quest of the Holy 
Grail began. Sir Galahad was successful in find- 
ing it. Tennyson spoke of the quest in this way: 
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"Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear ; 
'0 just and faithful Knight of God ! 

Ride on! the prize is near.' 
So pass I hostel, hall and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale. 
All arm'd I ride, whatever betide. 

Until I find the Holy Grail." 

National Tales. — Many nations have beautiful 
tales about the Knights of King Arthur. The 
Germans have the legend under the name of Par- 
zival (par' zif al). The French wrote tales of 
Perce vale and of Artus, and of Launcelot (Ian' 
se lot). These tales are written both in prose and 
poetry. Our own poet Lowell, in his poem **Tlie 
Vision of Sir Launfal" (which you may have 
read) has given us a tale from the same legend, 
but none is more charming than *'The Idylls 
(i' dilz) of the King*' by Tennyson. Every nation 
has a cycle of tales about its own early people 
and heroes. This is even true of so young a coun- 
try as America. Our own poet Longfellow has 
collected a great many Indian legends in the tale 
of *' Hiawatha*' and in ** Miles Standish*' we have 
pictures of the joys and sorrows of those who 
came over in the Mayflower and in ** Evange- 
line '* the legends centering in the relation of the 
English and the French in America. These tales 
are interesting to everyone but are especially 
loved by nations whose heroes they are. The Ger- 
mans have the Nibelungenlied (ne' bel ung' en 
lede) which includes tales about Siegfried (seeg' 
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freed), King of the Netherlands; Gnnther {gun' 
tpr) King of Burgundy; Bmnehild (broo' ne hilt) 
Queen of Iceland; Kreinhild (krin' hilt) wife of 
Siegfried; Etzel, King of the Huns, and other 
kings and queens. What the tales of Homer were 
to the Greeks, the Arthurian tales are to the Eng- 
lish, and the Niheluogenlied is to the Germans. 
Tliese tales have a value ahove just tales, for they 
show national characteristics and inform os about 
the beginnings of nations and preserve historical 
facts. 



(The (hip ii FiRhty (rrt Idqi mid niiiecn widt.) 

The Vikinga 

The Vikin^fS. — Not so very many years after 
King Ebert some people began to be heard of 
who were called Vikings (vi'kings). A very pic- 
turesque people they were. At one and the same 
time, robbers, merchants and explorers were the 
Vikings. They were the terror of Europe. They 
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lived in Norway and Harold Haarfalger (bar' fal 
ger) was their King (850 A.D.). Bnt they would 
not acknowledge Harold as their King, for they 
had been independent so long that each thought 
himself a king. So several thousand of them sailed 
away, some to England, some to Iceland, some to 
the coast of France. Who has not heard of the 
Vikings! They were very bad or very good, but 
always daring, brave and hardy, sailing the seas 
over and disdaining a soft life of ease. What is 
it Kipling says! 

^'Who hath desired the seat — The sight of salt water un- 
bounded — 
The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the 
comber wind-hounded." 

The Vikings Discover Iceland. — ^The lines run 
readily through the mind as we think of the 
Vikings in their long high-prowed boats, with 
many oars, a mast, and one sail. How they 
skimmed over the water as lightly as the foam 
itself ! In 860 one of them named Naddodd {nad' 
dod) discovered the island of Iceland. He called 
it Snowland, but others gave it the bleaker name 
which it has kept. It was peopled very rapidly 
after its discovery. So many left Norway for 
Iceland that the King made an order that no one 
should sail to Iceland without first paying four 
ounces of fine silver to the Crown. The very cream 
of the people of Norway emigrated to Iceland 
where they might be free and independent. 
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Greenland and Vinland. — "The Icelanders," an 
anthority says, "in their long winters, had'a great 
habit of writing. It is to this fact that any little 
history there is of the Norse Kings and their old 
traditions, crimes and heroisms, is almost all due. 
The Icelanders, it seems, not only made beautiful 



A VnAj^QK IN ICEL.AND. 

letters on their parchment, bat were laudably ob- 
servant and desirous of accuracy and have loft 
us such a collection of narratives (Sagas, literally 
'Says') as, for quantity and quality, is unex- 
ampled among rude nations. ' ' These same Vikings 
later saw the coast of Greenland, and still later 
(in 1000 A.D.), their ships driven by east winds, 
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saw North America. Their Sagas tell us that they 
made a settlement in Greenland, and that Leif 
Ericsson (life er' ik sun) on a voyage from Nor- 
way to Oreenlfind was stonn tossed and driven 
many miles to the southwest of Greenland upon 
the coast of a new land which he called Vinland. 
A settlement was made there but it was not 
permanent. Nevertheless tlie Vikings may be said 
to have been the first to discover North America. 

Sea Rovers.— Ah, tlie bold Vikings, how they 
roamed the seas over! Ninety times they visited 
the shores of France to pillage or battle, or barter, 
or bum; wherever their fast sailing ships appeared 
tlie people fled in terror, and the priests prayed, 
* * Deliver us, O Lord, from the rage of the Norse- 
men. ' ' 

The Vikings Become Absorbed in Other Na- 
tions. — Their wanderings ended at last as they 

settled and became attached to a life on the land. 

« 

They established themselves in England, and later 
in Normandy, in northwestern France, from 
whence they came again to England led by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror near the close of the Dark 

Ages. 

King Alfred 

A Wise Ruler.— About 872 A.D., Alfred, the 
warrior, ruler, and scholar, became King. He was 
the greatest of the Saxon Kings and was called 
Alfred the Great. Now what made bini great f 
It was his learning, his prudence, his foresight, 
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and his love for his people. He established more 
schools ; restored peace and order in his kingdom ; 
built a fleet of ships equal to those of the Vikings; 
revived and stimulated commerce; codified the 
laws, which means that he collected and had writ- 
ten the good laws that had been in force in earlier 
days. He did not add many new laws, **for,'' he 
said, **I durst not venture to set down in writing 
much of my own, for it was unknown to me what 
of it would please those who should come after 
us/' One of the laws reads as follows: ^' Judge 
thou very evenly; judge thou not one doom to the 
rich, another to the poor; nor one to thy friend, 
another to thy foe judge thou." He employed a 
Norw^egian whale fislier to visit all the northern 
countries and bring him an account of all he saw. 
This helped him in the teaching of his people. 
Many rulers of nations since then have sent men 
to foreign lands so that they might bring back 
reports of what other nations were doing. 

Character of Alfred. — Alfred seems to have 
united all the virtues. A writer says of him: *'To 
give a character to this prince would be to sum 
up those qualities wiiich constitute perfection. 
Even virtues seemingly opposite were happily 
blended in his disposition; persevering, yet flex- 
ible, moderate, yet enterprising; just, yet merciful; 
stem in command, yet gentle in conversation. Na- 
ture also, as if desirous that such admirable quali- 
ties of mind should be set off to the greatest 
advantage, had bestowed on him all bodily accom- 
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plishments, vigor, dignity, and an engaging open 
countenance. ' ' He founded the University of Ox- 
ford. By requiring each coast town to provide 
and maintain a ship for the common defense, he 
laid the foundation of the English navy. What- 
ever he wrote was in Anglo-Saxon so that all his 
people could understand it. 

Summary. — Charlemagne and Alfred are great 
names in the history of the Middle Ages. During 
the centuries between 600 A.D. and 1000 A.D. 
learning was at its lowest ebb. Each of these 
rulers in his time did what he could to improve 
in some degree the people of the nation over which 
he ruled. The Middle Ages are usually thought 
of as the thousand years between 500 A.D. and 
1500 A.D. During the Middle Ages modem na- 
tions were formed; the church was being more 
firmly established; Mohammedanism arose (see 
page 273) ; splendid cathedrals and mosques were 
built; Feudalism and Chivalry flourished and the 
Crusades (see page 290) began and ended. 

Suggestive Questions 

Why did the barbarian nations from the north 
break over their frontiers and fall upon the 
Romans! Tell us the difference between an in- 
vader and an immigrant. What did Charlemagne 
do for Europe! Have a play school. Dress 
up as Charlemagne's children and sister. Some- 
body take the part of Alcuin, the teacher. Re- 
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cite the dialogue found on page 191. Can you 
tell a connected story about the Feudal System, 
stating what started it, and how long it lasted 
and why it is not still the way people live! It 
had some advantages. What were they! Read 
the description of a tournament in **Ivanhoe'' 
(Scott). Are the **boy scouts'' of to-day as polite 
and efficient as the pages and squires of Feudal 
days were! Make a chart or a picture of a mon- 
astery showing how the living quarters and 
grounds were arranged. The monasteries had a 
set of rules to live by. You make a set of rules 
that you think would be helpful to a man if fol- 
lowed. Keep a chronicle for a week of special 
events as they occur. What value have ancient 
chronicles for usf What were the four ranks of 
people among the Anglo Saxons! Could a man 
rise from one rank into the next higher! On an 
outline map draw a picture of a Viking ship. Start 
the ship a-sailing out from Norway and check the 
places it might visit. Where do we find the fol- 
lowing lines : 

"Not what we give but what we share. 
The gift without the giver is bare," 

and what were they about! What other poems 
on the same subject have you read! Dramatize 
one of the scenes connected with the subject. 
What Anglo-Saxon King was a model of kingly 
virtues ! 



CHAPTER Vn 

UFE IN FEUDAL ENGLAND 

The Nonnans Conquer England 

William, the Norman.— After King Alfred*s 
death, came Athelstan, Edmund and others, and 
Cannte, and Edward the Confessor and Harold, 



beloved by his people. Then came the great battle 
of Hastings (A.D. 1066) in which the foot soldiers 
of Harold contended with Norman horsemen. 
Harold was killed and William of Normandy be- 
came King. Harold had reigned only a short time. 
William thought the English throne belonged to 
him because Edward, the king reigning before 
Harold, had willed it to hitii. When he found that 
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he had to fight for the throne he invaded England 
with an army of veterans and by defeating the 
Englisli obtained the English crown for himself. 
You remember the Vikings. William the Nor- 
man was descended from them. 



WOUAM T RECEiriNa THE CROWN OF ENOLAND. 
(Funtins by Benjamin Wot.) 

The Conquered.— All the conquered people were 
bowed down by the pride of their conquerors. The 
old chroniclers say of the Normans: "They 
thought they might do whatsoever they pleased. 
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They shed blood indiscriminately, snatched the 
morsel of bread from the mouth of the wretched, 
and seized upon the money, the goods, the lands. 
All the folk in the low country were at great pains 
to seem humble before Ivo Taillebois, and only 
to address him with one knee on the ground, but 
although they made a point of paying him every 
honor and giving him all and more than all which 
they owed him in the way of rent and service, 
he harassed, tormented, tortured, imprisoned 
them, set his dogs upon their cattle . . . broke 
the legs and backbones of their beasts of burden 
. . . and sent men to attack their servants on the 
road with sticks and swords/' 

Keforms. — The Norman King brought to Eng- 
land many French customs among them being 
the curfew law, that still survives in many places. 
He also had a census taken. In our own country 
we have a census taken every ten years. In this 
way, we keep informed about our population and 
many other things. King William's census was 
misunderstood by the Saxons. They thought he 
was prying into their affairs. 

Domesday Book. — Of this census in the old 
Saxon Chronicle we may read : " So very narrowly 
did he cause the survey to be made that there 
was not a single hide (about 120 acres) nor a 
rood of land nor — (it is shameful to relate that 
which he thought no shame to do) — ^was there an 
ox, or a cow, or a pig, passed by, and that was 
not set down in the accounts and then all these 
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writings were brought to him." This census or 
list of men and property was called the Domesday 
Book. William of Normandy introduced the 
Feudal System into England, established Eng- 
land's aristocracy, and made her government so 
secure that no foreign foe has since conquered her. 
He was thought to be a 
despotic ruler but just. Of 
William the Conqueror it 
has been said that "the 
very spirit of the sea- 
wolves, who had so long 
lived on pillage of the world, 
seemed embodied in his 
gigantic form, his enormous 
strength, his savage counte- 
nance, his desperate brav- 
ery, the fury of his wrath, 
the mthlessness of his cour- mmeodm book. 
age." The site of Windsor Castle was chosen by 
William for a hunting park. We always like to 
read that he found some joy in life in the hunt. 
But the people did not like his hunting parties 
very much for if a town happened to be located 
where he desired a hunting park, he moved or 
demolished the town. 

Baronial Castles 

Crown Land.— William regarded all the land of 
England as his property because he had conquered 
it. He called it crown land. He divided some 
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of it among his Norman barons to be held for life 
and they in turn settled their dependents or liege- 
men on parts of their portions. The land was 
given to the Norman barons because the King 
thought he could not trust the conquered people 



NORMAN CABTLE I 



who hated him. Fighting was the only business 
the baron had, for his retainers did the farm work 
for him. The barons' castles had to be well pro- 
tected by high walls. On the walls at intervals 
watch towers were built where sentinels kept 
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guard. Outside the walls were moats full of water 
and bridges and barbicans or portcullises so that 
no battering rams or war machines could take 
them unawares. Barbicans were holes in the wall 
for the discharge of missiles. Portcullises were 
gratings let down in front of a gateway to keep 
out enemies. Inside the wall was a court where 
were buildings in which the men who guarded the 
castle lived. Then there might be an inner court 
in the safest part of which was the "keep." In 
this safe retreat the baron and his family lived. 
On the top of the wall was a walk. This the ladies 
used in time of peace. Eemains of the baronial 
castles may still be seen in England, Ireland and 
Wales, dating back to the thirteenth century. The 
baron held his castle and lands on condition that 
he give his services to the King when needed at 
which time he furnished men, horses, arms, and 
other supplies of way. Lord and vassal each had 
his part to do. 

Bayeux Tapestry. — Queen Matilda was the wife 
of William of Normandy, called the Conqueror. 
It is said that she and her ladies in waiting did 
tlie marvelous piece of hand work known as the 
Bayeux (ba yo') Tapestry. It is a piece of linen 
over 200 feet long by 20 feet wide embroidered in 
colored woolen thread. The embroidery represents 
the invasion and conquest of England by her hus- 
band, William of Normandy. It shows the style 
of dress, weapons, habits and customs of the peo- 
ple at that time. It has 72 scenes. It shows the 
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building of nmny boats, lannching and loading 
them with sapplies; the troops in their sailing 
ships; the way the soldiers were fed; the camps 
at Hastings, and the battles, the horses, and the 
victorious Normans, and the death of Harold. It 
is now considered of priceless historical value and 
is kept among the treasures of France. It was 



SCENES raoM the bateux tapestrt. 

discovered in the eighteenth century in the Bayeux 
Cathedral. 

The Tournament.— After feudalism was estab- 
lished in England, occasionally a gorgeous enter- 
tainment called a tournament would be given by 
the king or a rich nobleman at which the knights 
would display their skill at arms. These were 
friendly contests to which ladies and gentlemen 
from all the country round were invited. Older 
knights were the judges, and the prizes were be- 
stowed by some lady distinguished for her rank 
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or her beauty. She was called the Queen of Beauty 
and was chosen by the ladies. You should read 
the description of such a tournament in Sir Walter 
Scott's "Ivanhoe." 

The English Xiangnage 

Its Development.— From the mingling of the 
Saxon and the Norman speech a language devel- 
oped which grew into 
the English as we 
Bpeak it to-day. King 
Aifred discarded the 
use of Latin between 
himself and his sub- 
jects, and used the 
Anglo-Saxon. William 
of Normandy spoke 
only French, as did all 
of his court. This 
brought many French 
words into the schools 
wTCLirre. and into general use, 

but the native inhabitants clung to their 
mother tongue. In the course of a few cen- 
turies the two languages became welded into the 
English. Finally, Parliament passed a law that ■ 
all pleadings in the law courts should be in Eng- 
lish because "French was become much unknown 
in the realm." Latin was still used among learne<I 
men especially in their writings. But when the 
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Bible was translated into English by Wycliffe 
<wik' lif ) about 1382, and after that, when Chaucer 



PART OF UATTHBW V, WVCUrFE BIBLE. 

wrote the "Canterbury Tales" in the language 
spoken by the people, then it was found that the 
English was as rich, vigorous, and expressive as 
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any other tongue and more eloquent than some 
of the northern languages, 

Wycliffe and Chaucer are called the fathers of 
English prose and of English poetry. Whyt Be- 
cause Wycliffe in his translation of the Bible, and 
Chaucer in his ** Canterbury Tales/' did not use 
either the Latin of the schoolmen (philosophers) 
or the French language of the Court. They used 
instead the rough, clear, homely English which 
the common people of England could read and 
enjoy. The following is a specimen of the English 
used by the poet Chaucer in his *' Canterbury 
Tales" in describing a Knight: 

^^A Knight there was and that a worthy man. 
That from the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, 
Truth and honor, freedom and courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his Lordc's war, 
And thereto had he riden, no man f arre, ^ 
As well in Christendom, as in Heatheness 
And ever honored for his worthiness. 

^^At mortal battles had he been fifteen, 
And foughten for our faith at Tramassene. 
In list^ thries, and aye slain his foe. 
This ilka^ worthy knight had been also 
Sometime with the Lord of Palatie, 
Again another heathen in Turkey; 
And evermore he had a sovereign prize; 
And though that he were worthy he was wise. 
And of his port as meek as is a maid. 

* farther 'same 
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He never yet no villainy^ ne said 

In all his life unto no manner wight.^ 

He was a very perfect gentle knight. 

But for to tellen you of his array. 

His horse was good, but he ne was not gay." 

The Magna Chaxta 

Great events are generally a long time in devel- 
oping. Sometimes centuries pass whose events 
all seem to lead up to and to be necessary steps 
to some final great achievement. Yet this is not 
evident until the great event has happened. Then 
one looks back over the years for the why, the 
cause, or in other words tries to see the process. 
It is like the movement of a glacier which though 
almost imperceptible yet is always moving. So 
with the Magna Charta (mag' na kar' ta). We 
must go back many many years and trace the 
process of events that led to it. 

Trial by Jury. — ^After William the Conqueror 
died, his second son, William Eufus, reigned for 
eleven years. He met his death in his famous 
hunting park. He was followed by the Conqueror *s 
third son, Henry. Henry I was a King greatly 
respected by his people. He reigned thirty-five 
years and was interested all the time in bettering 
the condition of his people. He granted charters 
to towns, thus protecting them from interference 
from their feudal lords, and in many ways im- 
proved the condition of the English people. He 

lanjrthing diBOOurtaotis *of penon 
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had no son, but in time his grandson, Henry 11 
came to the throne and reigned thirty-five years. 
He accustomed the people to look for justice, and 
he had many a difficulty with the nobility and with 
the clergy in order to see that the people really 
were treated fairly. It was in the reign of Henry 
II that the system called Trial by Jury became 
customary. This was one of the greatest develop- 
ments of the spirit of liberty, and was a boon to 
the accused man as it gave him the benefit of the 
unprejudiced opinion of twelve men as to his guilt 
or innocence. Such fairness on the part of King 
Henry made it very hard for the people when in 
after years his son, John, a most dishonorable 
man, became King. 

John as Regent. — Before John became King, 
the throne of England had belonged to his brother, 
Richard the Lion-hearted. When Richard was 
in the Holy Land during the Third Crusade, John 
usurped (seized) his crown and attempted to de- 
prive his brother of all his possessions. Richard, 
hearing of this, started on a return to England. 
When in Germany he was seized, loaded with 
chains and imprisoned in a castle in the Tyrol 
(tir' ol). Then John, instead of ransoming his 
brother, offered the German King an immense sum 
of money if he would keep Richard a life-long 
prisoner. Richard's mother and other friends 
procured his liberation and the people of EIngland 
paid a heavy ransom. In order to do this the 
people made great sacrifices for they were taxed 
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to the value of one fourth of everything they had. 
About five years after that, Eichard died. 

John as King. — The crown of England then 
rightfully belonged to John. For no other English 
King was such otter contempt felt 
by the English people as for King 
John. His baseness was not re- 
lieved by any good deeds. He re- 
duced the monks to beggary. He 
humiliated England by himself be- 
coming a vassal of the Pope. It is 
said that King John once de- 
manded 10,000 marks from a Jew 
at Bristol and on his refusal, 
ordered one of his teeth to be 
drawn every day till he should 
consent. The Jew lost seven teeth, 
and then paid the sum required of 
him. King John would break """^ ^*'°^" 
his royal oath; he refused his people justice; he 
subjected them to every sort of violence and 
cruelty until at length the English barons rose 
against him and demanded that he sign the Magna 
Charta. Magna means "great" and Charta 
means "charter." 

Magna Charta. — There had been Charters be- 
fore. Kings had given charters to towns and to 
trading companies, conveying them rightful 
pnvileges. But King JoRn took many of these 
privileges away. From his standpoint "the will 
of the prince was the law of the land." Men 
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would not stand tamely by and see these rights 
taken away from them. The barons were nnited 
in the determination not to endure John's injustice 
any longer. It is said that John found himself 
with but seven knights at his back and before him 
a nation in arms. The great Charter was drawn 
by the barons. Then it was discussed and agreed 
to in a day. It said that the King must promise 
to observe the ancient laws; to put an end to all 
wrongs ; to require only legal taxes ; to restore the 
liberty of the church; to protect the people from 
violence; to give every one accused a fair trial 
immediately; to permit merchants to move about 
freely. The Article about the towns reads thus: 
**Let the city of London have all its old liberties 
and its free customs, as well by land as by water. 
Besides this we will and grant that all other cities 
and boroughs and towns and ports have all their 
liberties and free customs. ' ' All these things King 
John had violated many, many times. Men had 
been thrown into prison without trial; merchants 
had been robbed of their goods as they had passed 
through the country. Every private right had 
been abused. 

Democratic Monarchy. — ^There were sixty-three 
Articles in the Charter; some of them concerned 
just that time, and some of them will live forever 
as the foundation of the power of the people. Pr^m 
that time until now, and for all time, the 
democratic monarchy of England has been an ideal 
form of government. The Great Charter was the 
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basis of English liberty. The bishops and the 
barons stood side by side for the liberty of the 
people. The King's opposition made very little 
difference. The people never gave up the rights 
then granted them. That Charter gave to all the 
nations that speak the English language greater 
liberties than those enjoyed by any other nations. 
Perhaps through a League of Nations of our own 
times these liberties will be extended to all the 
nations of the world. 

Rmmymede. — ^It must have been a great day 
when the English barons with all their men, on 
June 15, 1215, marched down to Runnymede (run' 
i med) on the Thames (temz) not far from Lon- 
don, and met the King compelling him with drawn 
swords to put his seal to the Charter. It must 
have been a better sight even than a tournament. 
From that day to this kings of England have had 
to govern according to the Charter. This Charter 
established English liberty for all time. The hour 
had" come when kings must govern * * with the con- 
sent of the governed.** If the king tried to rule 
as absolute monarch he was soon reminded of his 
danger. One copy of this precious Charter still 
remains in the British Museum. 

Parliament 

Model Parliament.— England had had its Great 
Council for many centuries composed of nobles, 
bishops, and abbots summoned by the King to give 
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advice to him when needed. John's son, Henry 
ni, was forced to summon the Great Council fre- 
quently and it began to be called Parliament (par' 
lim ent). Finally, six hundred twenty-two years 
ago, in 1295, there was a Parliament to which 
were summoned two citizens from each of the 
larger towns, and two knights or sheriffs from 
each county or shire; these citizens were called 
the commons. At that time there were one hun- 
dred ten of them. The number is between 650 
and 700 now. It was left for the twentieth century 
in our own time, to see the first woman take her 
seat in the House of Commons. The Parliament 
of 1295 is known as the Model Parliament because 
it was thought then to be the model of what a 
parliament should be. The earls and barons were 
there, the bishops and abbots were there, and the 
townsmen and the knights from the shire were 
there. Thus the whole country was represented. 
They had no trains to take them as our repre- 
sentatives now have to take them to Washington, 
D. C; they did not even have stage coaches, but 
they rode on horseback, or walked if they did not 
own a horse or mule. 

Lords and Commons. — ^In this way Parliament 
began to consist of two assemblies: a House of 
Commons, and a House of Lords. From this our 
forefathers in the United States modeled our Con- 
gress having a House of Representatives and a 
Senate, and later it was a model for the Constitu- 
tion of Italy when its scattered states were united 
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in a nation. The government of France with its 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies elected by the 
people, and the Government of Japan with its 
House of Peers and House of Representatives have 
also been influenced by this model. It will be in- 
teresting to watch how Russia and Poland and 
other nations after the Great War develop their 
governments. 

Simon de Montffurt. — The House of Commons 
\vas first called by Simon de Montfort (si' mon du 
mont fort'), Earl of 
Leicester (les' ter). He 
was a brother-in-law of 
the King. At this time 
the English barons i 
were, having trouble 
with their King, and ' 
asked Simon to help 
them maintain their 
rights. Simon was wise 
and brave and strong 

in his love for England «^ "' «"'°'' "^ ''««™«^- 
and true to the King, yet he helped the barons 
hold the King in check for which he was later put 
to death. But the "Commons" once admitted 
never again permitted themselves to be left out. 
In the course of time the Commons became the 
more powerful of the two houses of Parliament, 
as it voted the taxes to be imposed on the people. 
The people never gave up this power or right 
of self-government. 
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Struggle for Freedom. — Civilization is best de- 
veloped when men enjoy personal freedom com- 
bined with a willing obedience to public law. 
Man's freedom has been a slow process. Nations 
have flourished whose rulers alone were free; in 
other nations considerable numbers of the people 
have been free, but a far greater number have 
been slaves. All through the ages the oppressed 
have sought freedom. The struggle sometimes 
has been fierce. Finally they have thrown off the 
yoke of oppression and have attained the right 
to **life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 
Men have desired to govern themselves through 
their representatives. In other words they have 
desired to have a voice in making the laws by 
which they are governed. The culmination of this 
struggle for democracy has come in our own day 
in the great World War in which many nations 
allied (joined) themselves to put an end to autoc- 
racy (o tok' ra cy) or the right of a single person 
to govern a nation. 

Walled Cities 

Strong Defense. — Life was more simple in those 
days than it is now but it was no less interesting. 
There were cities and towns and villages, and 
there was the country as we have it to-day, yet 
in many ways they were different from ours. The 
towns and villages were small. Outside of London 
the largest towns had less than 5,000 inhabitants. 
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• 

Marauders went forth at night committing what- 
ever crimes they pleased. There was little law 
and order. Even the homes were not safe. The 
houses were made of mud with^reeds and thatch 
roofs. Bobberies were frequent even though the 
people did not have much to lose. There were 
walls around many of the old towns and a great 
moat and one or more gates ; these were for protec- 
tion against unfriendly or lawless visitors. Lon- 
don and York and Exeter and Chester and War- 
wick (war' ik) were thus protected. The walls 
were of hewn stone and sometimes of bricks.* 
Sometimes besides having a large gate or several 
of them, there would be small gates or posterns. 
Men of wealth lived in the country surrounded 
by large estates. Merchants and tradesmen lived 
in the towns. The center of the town life was the 
guild hall. You will read more concerning the 
guilds in the subdivision entitled **The Hanse 
Merchants. *' 

The City of London. — One might almost say the 
history of London was the history of England. 
To-day London may be said to be what ancient 
Bome once was * * the seat of liberty, the encourager 
of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. '* 
In feudal days and earlier it was the city first 
in importance in England. It was situated on the 

^ The Romans appear to have introduced the art of brick making 
into England. There were Roman bricks found in England. Later 
bricks made of the alluvial clay of the valleys in which many of the 
towns of England were situated were used in the construction of 
their walls. 
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banks of the Thames (temz), the most commodious 
for commerce of any river in the world. This 
river flows fifty miles to the sea — London was 
tlms protected from sndden invasion yet had the 
benefit of the tide. The river was filled with 
merchant ships from the most distant places. The 



river was spanned by bridges. One of them, Lon- 
don bridge, was built in 1163. It rested upon 
eighteen solid stone piers. Someone said of it : 
"Such as see it from beneath, where it is a bridge, 
cannot suspect that it is a street, and such who 
behold it above, where it is a street, cannot believe 
that it is a bridge." The explanation is that there 
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are shops on each side of the bridge hiding the 
river and giving it the appearance of a street. 

Westminster Abbey. — One of the ancient struc- 
tures of London is Westminster Abbey. It is of 
the Gothic order (European architecture of the 
Middle Ages having the pointed arch). It was first 



built by Edward the Confessor. What have you 
read about him? Think how long the English 
people have assembled in the Great Abbey t Long 
ago the British kings and queens were buried 
there. The Abbey contains the splendid tomb of 
Henry VII, and near the chapel that bears 
his name are the tombs of Queen Elizabeth, and 
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Mary, Queen of Scots. Monuments, and tablets 
fixed to the walls, and pillars to the memory of 
illnstrious personages have for ages b«en placed 
there. Camden, Chaucer, and Spenser have such 
tablets and not far from the west end of the church 
and near the north side is the inscription "O Bare 
Ben Jonson," in memory of that poet. The main 
church has eleven chapels. Many of them adorned 
with magnificent and rich shrines and tombs. 



Windsor Castle. — Windsor Castle dates back to 
1100 A.D., perhaps earlier, some say back to King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Bound Table. 
Windsor has received under its roof every sov- 
ereign since Henry I. The castle has a Bound 
Tower which in feudal times was the fortress or 
"Keep" of Edward m. Edward III rebuilt 
Windsor and there established a new order of 
knighthood for himself, his children and a few 
others, to the number of forty. He called the 
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order * * Knights of the Blue Garter. ' * Every year 
on St. George's day, they met and feasted in the 
Bound Tower which he built ^ to entertain the 
order. It is a very exclusive order said to * * exceed 
in majesty, honor, and fame, all chivalrous frater- 
nities in the world. ' ' In this Bound Tower there 
is a curfew. Its evening peal has been rung for 
hundreds of years. In the reign of Elizabeth 
many trees were planted in* the royal park and 
the forest adjoining the castle grounds. Those 
same trees are living now and there are older 
ones there, some oaks a thousand years old. They 
did not call it Arbor Day when they planted these, 
but it was in effect. 

Tower of London. — In those far away days 
might be seen the Tower of London built by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1078. It was used as a 
Fortress-palace for many years. Later it was a 
great prison from which many went forth to lay 
their heads on the block. In this Tower was the 
Boy al Mint where money was coined. Two young 
princes, sons of Henry IV, were murdered in this 
Tower. Later, Queen Elizabeth was a prisoner 
in the Tower for a time, so were Mary Queen of 
Scots, Sir Walter Baleigh and many other famous 
persons. For many years the crown jewels of 
England have been kept there. Many relics and 
curiosities are kept here, some of them of great 
value. 

Street Scenes. — ^In those days nobles and mer- 
chants lived in the same part of the city. It was 
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a gay looking city for the houses were red, with 
high gables, and oriel (bay) windows. In after 
years ** Queen Elizabeth might be seen driving in 
an unwieldy gilt coach to some solemn service, 
or riding through the city to the Tower or to her 
hunting grounds to a review of her troops . . . 
or she might be seen accompanied by a brilliant 
retinue on one of her magnificent barges that were 
kept in readiness close to where the theaters stood. 
In the streets crowds would be passing to and 
fro; above all the well known and dreaded ap- 
prentices whose business it was to attract out- 
siders by calling out in front of the shop *What 
d'ye lack, gentles! what d'ye lack! My ware is 
best! Here shall you have your choice!' " 

York. — Many events and incidents have hap- 
pened in York that link the town with the far 
past. The Roman Emperor Hadrian (ha' dri an) 
lived in York; and Severus (se ve' rus) another 
Emperor, died there. It is thought that Constan- 
tine the Great was bom there. It was in York 
that Edgar, a Saxon prince (in 966 A.D.), held 
the Witenagemot, and two hundred years later 
the first English Parliament was held there by 
Henry H. Once a great battle was fought there 
on Marston Moor. All these things tended to 
make the people of York very independent and 
liberty loving. There was a great monastery there 
for ages and later several others, and a nunnery 
outside the walls. York also had a fine guild hall 
built in 1446 A.D. where merchants held festivities 
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or met to discuss matters connected with protect- 
ing their trade. -They founded a kind of Mer- 
chants' Union. In the town of York a Gothic 
Cathedral was built six hundred years ago. It 
is the highest and one of the most majestic in all 
England. In it are the 
statues of all the Kings 
of England from Wil- 
liam the Norman to 
Henry VI. They had 
all worshiped there. 
The York Minster, as 
the cathedral is some- 
times called, has the 
associations of centu- 
ries around it. Its 
chimes and its organ 
have lifted the thoughts 
of countless genera- 
tions. During the re- 
cent Great War the 
(Fr^ri^WMur^w'^Vvm.in Archblshop of York 
ihe Louvw ) made a visit to this 

country. This visit gave us a special interest in 
the old town of York. Surrounding York was 
much fertile land and great meadows for pasture 
and large beds of iron ore and coal. The men of 
York raised cattle and sheep and flax from which 
they manufactured leather and woolen fabrics 
and linen. 
Industry. — In olden times the chief industry of 
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the people in England was sheep raising, and at 
first their trade was in raw wool. The time came, 
however, when factories were established and 
woolen cloth became the chief article of trade. 
The trade of England was of slow growth but 
very steady. In early days Germany furnished 
England with all things made of metal, even to 
nails; wine, paper, linen and a thousand other 
things came from France; Portugal furnished 
sugar; Venice and Genoa furnished rich luxuries 
from the East Indies. But all this had to change 
and the time came when England supplied herself 
and many other nations with woolen goods, hard- 
ware, watches, household articles of brass, tin, 
iron, and pewter, also articles of flax, hemp, and 
leather. The quality of all her manufactured 
goods was such that she always kept her trade. 

Social Life 

The Life of fhe Common People. — ^The people 
of England were fond of eating and drinking; they 
were hospitable and generous. To get some idea 
of the luxury in eating of those early days it is 
only necessary to say that once at a coronation 
dinner there were eaten **278 bacon hogs, 450 
hogs, 440 oxen, 430 sheep, 22,600 hens and capons, 
and 13 fat goats. Alexander III, King of Scotland, 
was at the feast, and on the occasion 500 horses 
were let loose for all that could catch them to 
keep them.*' When the people were not at war, 
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they gave free reign to their taste for pleasure. 
It was "merry England" as they called it. On 
their holidays, children, workmen, and townspeo- 
ple engaged in sports and games. Strolling players 
acted plays. In their pleasure they were some- 
times coarse, but never base. They lived a sound, 
wholesome life. If any one broke the law, he snf- 



ARCHBK WITH LONO-BOW AND A CROB&-BOW1IAN. 

fered for it. Every town had its stocks, and whip- 
ping post, and it was no unusual sight to see a 
gibbet. 

Sorrows and Joys. — The very poor peasant had 
a hard time; his cabin was rude; his fire was 
chimneyless; his food was common; if he had meat 
once a week he felt prosperous; his clothing was 
very scant; his work was heavy. But even he 
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had some joyi He had his bow and arrow and 
on Sundays and holidays he practiced archery. 
In fact there was a time in England when all other 
.sports were forbidden. And what good times they 
had I Perhaps they would engage in clout-shoot- 
ing at long range or possibly at short range, and 
how glad they were to hit the target, and how 
they talked about their arrows and bows, and 
watched the best archers, all very much as we do 
now in our game of golf. They liked best to have 
the bow made of the yew tree but so great was 
the demand that it was ordered that four bows 
of witch hazel or ash or elm should be made to one 
of yew, and only the best archers were allowed 
to have a yew bow. There is a poem that tells us 
about these bows and arrows : 

The Bowman's Song 

What of the bow? 

The bow was made in England; 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bows; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree 
And the land where the yew tree grows. 

What of the cordt 

The cord was made in England: 
A rough cord, a tough cord, 
A cord that bowmen love; 
So we'll drain our jacks 
To the English flax 
And the land where the hemp was wove. 
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What of the shaft f 

The shaft was cut in England : 
A long shaft, a strong shaft, 
Barbed and trim and true; 
So we'll drink all together 
To the gray goose feather 
And the land where the gray goose flew. 

What of the ment 

The men were bred in England : 
The bowman, the yeoman — 
The lads of dale and fell. 
Here's to you — ^and to you! 
To the hearts that are true 
And the land where the true hearts dwell. 

A. CJONAN Doyle, in "The White Company.*' 

By permiuion oj Harper A Brathert 

The Prosperous Farmer and the Merchant. — The 
man in easy circnmstances had a few comforts 
and drew much out of life. His cottage was often 
a large single room. His clothing was of wool 
and leather. If the products of his land were 
worth fifteen pounds sterling a year he kept a 
horse. He thought more of meadow ground than 
of arable land. Nine or ten bushels were a full 
average crop on an acre of wheat. Perhaps he 
had a feather or a wool bed, and maybe a carpet. 
He always had bows and arrows and a sword and 
a dagger, and perhaps a hauberk (a coat of mail) 
and a helmet. Fishing, hawking, fox hunting and 
archery were his sports; growing crops and pas- 
turing sheep, his occupations. If this man in easy 
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circumstances was a merchant, his house was bet- 
ter. We read that the "house of John Port con- 
sisted of a hall, parlor, buttery, and kitchen, with 
two chambers, ajid one smaller on the floor above; 
a linen room, and three garrets, besides a shop. 
There were five bedsteads in the house.'* 

The life of the Baron.— The baron had his 
castle. This had a main hall; on one side the 



8AB0NUL CASTU: (SUSSBX). 

hall was a room for large gatherings and beyond 
it a parlor; on the other side a kitchen, pantry 
and store room. Upstairs there were two or more 
chambers. The castle might have seven or eight 
beds. The parlor had a table and a few chairs 
and hangings. Sometimes there was a silver 
service and some silver goblets. How did the 
baron occupy himself? In time of peace he 
feasted, sometimes immoderately, engaged in 
hawking and in the hunt, both deer hunting and 
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fox hunting. It is said that the lord of the manor 
knew how to ring a pig and shoe a horse and 
that his wife and daughters ^'stitched and spun, 
brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and 
made the crust for the venison pastry." We read 



DUnNO BALL (FIITEENTH CENTO RY). 

that a Knight seldom stirred from his house with- 
out a falcon on his wrist. The richer classes enjoyed 
hawking more than any other sport The falcons 
and hawks were allotted according to station. A 
King could have an eagle hawk ; a priest could have 
a f^parrow hawk; a yeoman could have a goshawk. 
The hawks or falcons were let loose to fly at 
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and capture all small 
game such as pheas- 
ants, quails, magpies, 
snipes, herons, crows, 
blackbirds, and larks. 
Court Life.— In 
"Gaston de Blonde- 
ville" by Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe, we have a pic- 
ture of English court 
life in the reign of 
Henry III : 

"The King kept state with 

the Earl of Cornwall, the falconby. 

Archbishop of Yoric, the Bishop of WiDchester, the Bishop o£ 

Lincoln, Henry de Wemham, his chaplain, who also had the 
custody of the great Seal, the Earl of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Hereford, and a number of 
other nobles of the realms hut the Queen 
kept her state apart. 

"The King's great clifember was marvel- 
ous to behold. There were twenty-five wax 
lights held by esquires of the honsehoM, all 
in the King's livery, gentils aa they were; 
also tweaty-flve wax torches were fixed high 
up over the tapestry. The walls were 
gorgeous with the story of Troy-town in 
ancient tapestries. 

"There were, that night, playing in the 

chamber, the King's twelve minstrels, all 

clothed, for his honor and dignity, in 

sumptuous livery, with their vei^r (direc- 

BENRT ui, tor) to order their pipings and blowings. 

vvaTmiiutmAbbey} There Were, besides the children of the 
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chapel singing at this time, from the brown gallery; so 
that, the doors being open, you might have hehrd them through 
all that side of the castle; and those who sat afar off iu the 
great hall needed none other music. 

^There was also Master Henry, the versifier, whose ballad 
of the 'Giant of Cornwall' was this night rehearsed (sung) 
to the harp by Richard, the King's harper, as was his famous 
^Chronicle of Charlemagne,' which lasted till his highness 
was well-nigh weary, when he jocularly called out . . . that 
Henry should . . . shorten his ballads by one-half. 

''That night the King played at 'checkers' with the Earl of 
Norfolk, on a board laid with jaspef and crystal, the checker- 
men being of the same. Some said the kings and queens were 
of ebony, studded over with jewels, but of this I know not. 

"But the finest sight of all was the going of the Chamberlain 
to the cupboard, accompanied by three nobles of the highest 
estate in the realm that there were present (save the King's 
family), to receive the King's cup and spice-plates." 

Summaxy. — ^In this brief survey of Feudal Eng- 
land, there are a few events more important than 
others. One of these is the gradual shaping of 
the English language from the speech used by the 
people, and the use of it by such learned men as 
Wycliffe and Chaucer. It is of immeasurable value 
to mankind to have books written in the language 
common to the people. Latin was once the 
language employed by the learned in their writ- 
ings. When a learned man of any nation was 
courageous enough to write in the tongue of the 
common people it not only helped to polish that 
language but it immensely helped the people who 
thereby could participate in the writer's thoughts. 
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Another important matter is Trial by Jury. 
Such persons as are accused are not to be con- 
demned or acquitted by the judgment of one man. 
It is designed to give every citizen strict and im- 
partial justice and to protect and preserve his 
political liberty. 

The admission of the commons to parliament is 
another important fact in history. In this you 
can see the persistence of a principle that you 
first read of in Greece and later in Bome; of the 
effort of the people to have a voice in the general 
government. Every form of government may be 
called an institution. Parliament is an institution. 
In the process of its development it was seen that 
the great mass of people below the rank of barons 
should have representation. There comes a time 
in the life of every nation when the people demand 
a voice in the government. Sometimes it is at- 
tained through struggle; sometimes through the 
wisdom of rulers. 

Finally, the Magna Charta deserves special em- 
phasis. It is looked upon as the basis of English 
liberty. By • it no sovereign could oppress or 
beggar the people or interfere with their liberties 
as free men. It enumerated the grievances of the 
people borne for a long period of years. It forever 
set a check on absolutism in England. It was read 
twice a year publicly in every English cathedral. 
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Suggestive Questions 

What customs did William the Conqueror in- 
troduce into England! Why were the conquered 
people so disturbed by everything the King didf 
Which is the most difficult to change : the thoughts 
of a people or the actions of a people! Arrange 
a few tableaux from scenes represented on the 
Bayeux Tapestry. An Anglo-Saxon would have 
used the word sheep, a Norman the word mutton: 
Make a short list of Saxon and Norman words 
having the same meaning. Explain briefly how 
the English language was developed. Have a 
mock trial of a classmate in which he has the 
benefit of a judge and jury. Call a Parliament 
such as the Model Parliament was, having two 
assemblies consisting of earls, barons, bishops, 
abbots, townsmen and knights of the shire. Place 
these representatives where they belong in the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords. Part 
of the class make a book and fill it with pictures 
of scenes in or near London or connected with 
the history of London; buildings, churches, 
bridges, people, river scenes; the other part of 
the class make a similar book picturing New York. 
Can the British fleet find a protected anchorage 
on the Thames river as the United States Atlantic 
fleet can on the Hudson river! If there is time 
and if the class is of sufficient maturity it would 
be interesting for them to take up the ownership 
by English Kings of French soil. How during this 
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period they lost and won and lost again their 
possessions in France; the part Joan of Arc 
played; her death; her recent canonization (name 
placed in catalogue of saints). Bead Shakes- 
peare's ** Henry V.*' Repeat a street hawker's 
call that might have been heard in London in 
Elizabeth's time. Compose a tune to the ** Bow- 
man's Song." Let the girls sing it and the boys 
whistle the accompaniment. 



CHAPTER Vm 
BEUOION IN THE lODDLE AGES 

Christianity 

Temple of Janus. — In the Roman forum stood 
a temple dedicated to Janus, a deity who presided 
over gates. He was usually represented with two 
faces, one before and one behind, so that he could 
look both ways at once. When the gates of his 
temple were open it was the signal of battle. When 
these gates were closed it was the pledge of peace. 
These gates had been open a great many years for 
usually there was war in some part of the Roman 
world. 

Universal Peace. — ^Af ter Augustus became Em- 
peror, all the nations Rome had conquered sent 
their submission to him. There being no war 
among any of the nations under his power, in the 
year 7 B.C., Augustus closed the temple of Janus. 
It was during this period of peace throughout all 
that vast Empire, that in Bethlehem, a town about 
five miles from Jerusalem, in the district of Judea, 
in Palestine, one of the eastern provinces belong- 
ing to Rome, a child was bom named Jesus, the 
Christ. From his teachings there resulted a 

264 
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religion called Christianity, which gradaally be- 
came the leading religion of the western world 

A.D. 27. — The Empire over which Augustus 
reigned was composed of many nations: Greeks, 
Jews, Syrians, Egyptians, Armenians, Persians, 



Romans, each of them having a different religion. 
Any new religion appearing among so many other 
established religions would have to struggle for 
its existence at first. Yet there were some people 
who seemed ready for a religion that would lift 
men's minds from the misery and craelty and 
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utter wretchedness that the long continued wars 
had brought upon the people. Jesus began his 
teachings A.D. 27. It is related in Luke xvi-xxi 
that "he came to N^areth (naz' a reth) where 
he had been brought np and as his custom was 
he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day 
and stood up for to read. And there was delivered 



unto him the book of the prophet Esaias (e za' 
yas). And when he had opened the book he found 
the place where it is written 'The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he has sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted; to preach deliverance to 
the captives and recovery of sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised; to preach 
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the acceptable year of the Lord,' and he closed the 
book and he gave it again to the minister and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in 
the synagogue were fastened on him. And he be- 
gan to say unto them, 'This day is the scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.' And all wondered at the 
gracions words which proceeded out of his 



month." It was thus that lie began his teaching. 
For three years he continued to teach that all men 
are the children of God. As a result of his teach- 
ing he was crucified A.D. 31. 

Persecutions. — The followers who remained 
faithful to his teaching went from city to city 
in Judea (jn de a) and in Samaria (sa ma' ri a) 
converting many to the new religion. They sent 
special apostles or converts also to Antioeh (an' 
ti och) and Damascus (da mas' kus) and to Athens 
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and even to Rome. Paganism was being uprooted 
but its votaries tried every available means to 
crush Christianity. During the centuries that fol- 
lowed the reign of Augustus, some of the Em- 
perors were monsters of inhumanity. They 
permitted ten general and cruel persecutions of 
Christians at different times. Those who could 
be found or were known to be Christians were 
burned at the stake, hanged, devoured by wild 
beasts, or subjected to terrible tortures. The ter- 
rible persecutions of Armenians and Jews that 
we have heard so much about in our own day, are 
somewhat like those the early Christians suffered. 
It has taken the world a great many years to learn 
that people of different religious beliefs might live 
peaceably under the same flag. 

St. Paul, an Apostle. — St. Paul, known s^s Saul 
of Tarsus, himself a Roman, was an earnest 
preacher of Christianity. He made missionary 
journeys to Macedonia, Cyprus, Asia Minor, 
Greece and Rome establishing churches in many 
places. His Epistles (letters) to these churches 
have come down to us. On one of these missionary 
journeys he spoke to the men of Athens. They 
were assembled on Mars * Hill where the Athenians 
had asked him to speak saying to him, **May we 
know what this new doctrine whereof thou speak- 
est, isf " He was very convincing as a speaker 
and many believed. Paul and other missionaries 
did their work well and Christianity spread and 
grew. 
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The Oonversion of Oonstantine. — ^Finally, after 
many years a Boman Emperor, Constantine the 
Great, became a Christian. The story of Constan- 
tine 's conversion is interesting. Constantine de- 
clared that while marching against his opposing 
foe, he saw a hrilliant cross in the heavens bearing 
the words in Greek: "By this conquer"; the next 
night he had a dream in which he was directed 



yam vimon and conversion or con8tantin». 

(Prom ■ paintins by A. Cluppel.) 

to place the Christian Cross npon the shields of 
the soldiers and upon the standards used in liits 
battles. Constantine was so deeply impressed by 
the dream that he had the sign of the cross placed 
on his standards and on the helmets and on the 
breast plates of himself and his soldiers (A.D. 
324). After winning in battle, he exhorted his 
subjects to follow his example and to become 
Christians. Soon after Constantine 's conversion 
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Christianity became the religion of the Soman 
Empire. Edicts permitting persecutions were re- 
pealed, and Christiana were placed in positions 
of trust. Henceforth wherever the Roman 
standard went it carried with it the Christian 
religion. 
Oonatantinople. — Constantine changed the capi- 
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tal of the empire from Rome to Byzantium (bi 
zan' ti um) a city that became of great commercial 
importance. He changed its name to Constanti- 
nople, i.e., the city of Constantine. The city is 
located on the European side of the Bosporus 
(bos' po rus). It has a protected harbor called 
the Golden Horn. It became the most beautiful city 
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of Europe. In the eastern empire the Christians 
organized the Greek Catholic Chnreh. It became 




err. bophia, conbtantinofl*. 



dominant in Greece and Russia. In the early ages 
the Patriach (pa' tri ark), as the head of the 
Greek Church was called, lived in Constantinople. 
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There was also a church at Ephesns (ef e sas), 
at Coloase (ko los' se), at the city that is now 
called Salonika (salo ne' ka), at Philippi (fil 
ip' i) and at Alexandria. Emperor Constantine 
built the Charch of St. Sophia (so fe' a) for Chris- 
tian worship. This Church has been destroyed and 
rebuilt four times. The present building was 
erected in 532 A.D. In its construction were ma- 
terials taken from every famous temple of ancient 



(RspreHDti an Emperor Hlorinc the Chriat.) 

times. There was so much of gold, silver and 
precious stones used that it is said to be the cost- 
liest church ever built. It has been a Mohammedan 
Mosque since 1453. The Greek Catholic Church 
is still the leading church of the Russian and the 
Greek nations. The so-called Balkan States, as 
we now know them, are divided in their alle^ance 
some being Greek Catholic and others Roman 
Catholic. This difference has led to much of the 
civil strife among those countries. 
Europe Ohristianixed.— The Christians of Italy, 
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Spain, and France were adherents to the Latin 
or Roman Church, whose highest authority, the 
Pope, resided at Kome. This church sent out mis- 
sionaries to every part of Europe even to England 
where many churches and monasteries were estab- 
lished. Through the activities of these mission- 
aries all Europe was in coarse of time Chris- 
tianized. 

Uohuninedaiiisin in Asia 

Mohammed. — In 569 A.D. at Mecca in Arabia, 
Mohammed (mo ham' ed) was bom. In his youth 
he was a camel driver traveling far in foreign 
lands. On a journey to the Fairs of Syria, when he 
was fourteen, he encountered the Christian religion. 
Although he could not read, he 
was faithful and thoughtful be- 
yond his years and the religious 
impressions then received bore 
fruit in time to come. In his eigh- 
teenth year he became a soldier, 
following his uncle in war. Later 
he became a preacher ; as a soldier uohamued. 
he was courageous, as a preacher, (T^ditiowiiikf-iM.) 
convincing. Later, in Mecca, he was employed by 
a rich widow named Kadijah (ka di' ja) who later 
became bis wife. She was the first convert and 
furnished the means by which he could convert 
others. The religion he preached was, "There is 
one God and Mohammed is his prophet." Mecca 
had long been considered a sacred city, not sacred 
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to Mohammed as it is now, but sacred to the many 
gods of the Arabians. To Mecca during four 
months every year the Arabians journeyed to visit 
the Kaaba (ka' a ba), a place where idols and a 
sacred black stone were kept. The Black Stone 
is still kept in the building. Beside it stands the 
Well Zemzem; ''they think it is the well which 
Hagar found for her little Ishmael (ish' ma el) 
in the wilderness/' The Kaaba is twenty-seven 
cubits high. There are rows of lamps around it 
that have been lighted every night for hundreds 
of years. 

The Hejira.^ — ^Mohammed had converted a few 
people when the inhabitants of Mecca turned 
against him and he fled for his life to Medina 
(ma de' na). That event took place in 622 A.D. 
and is known in history as the Hejira (he ji' ra), 
the Arabian word for flight. With the Christians 
all events are dated before or after the birth of 
Christ; with the Mohammedan events are dated 
from the Hejira. From the time of the Hejira, 
the power and fame of Mohammed grew. He re- 
turned to Mecca and conquered it with the sword 
and made it the Sacred City. Then he retired 
from the world for five years, living in a cave 
and devoting himself to thoughts about holy 
things. He died in Medina in 632 A.D. and was 
buried in a mosque there. Pilgrims in great num- 
bers still visit his tomb. 

The **Most Holy" Mosque.— A very old his- 
torian says: **At Medina is a stately mosque sup- 
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ported by four hundred pillars and furnished with 
three hundred silver lamps which are continually 
burning. It is called the ^Most Holy' by the 
Turks because in it is placed the cofBn of their 
prophet, Mohammed, covered with cloth of gold 
under a canopy of silver tissue, which the Pasha 
(pash' a) of Egypt, by order of the Great Signior 
(sene' yor) renews each year. The camel which 
carries it derives a sort of sanctity from it and 
is never used in any drudgery afterwards. Over 
the foot of the coffin is a rich golden crescent so 
curiously wrought and adorned with precious, 
stones, that it is esteemed a masterpiece." 

The Prayer of Islam. — ^Five times each day at 
time of prayer no matter where the believers of 
Mohammed may be, they turn their faces toward 
Mecca and repeat the old unchangeable prayer of 
Islam (is" lam), ^^God is God and Mohammed is 
his prophef Every Mohanmiedan must go to 
Mecca once in a lifetime or send a deputy. Time 
makes great changes. To-day both Mecca and 
Medina are no more under Turkish rule, but are 
under the care of the British government. 

The Koran. — ^Although Mohammed could neither 
read nor write he had his revelations and teach- 
ings written in a book called the Koran (ko' ran). 
The Koran has one hundred fourteen chapters. 
It is said to be the oldest prose composition among 
the Arabs, and abounds in moral precepts suitable 
to the spiritual needs of every-day life. Moham- 
med's followers revere the Koran just as the 
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Christians revere the Bible! The Mohammedans 
believed in a heaven. It is thus described in the 
Koran: "They shall dwell in gardens of delight 
. . . reposing on conches adorned with gold and 
precious stones, sitting opposite to one another 



thereon. Youths which shall continue in their 
bloom forever, shall go round about to attend, with 
goblets and beakers and a cup of flowing wine 
. . . and there shall accompany them fair damsels 
. . . and (they) shall have their abode among 
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date trees free from thorns . . . under an ex- 
tended shade, near a flowing water and amidst 
fruits in abundance which shall not fail nor shall 



UOBtCUM AND BTANDARD-BEARXRB OP BARACEN' ARUT. 

be forbidden to he gathered, and they shall repose 
themselves on lofty bed." 

The Caliphs. — Mohammed's successors, called 
Caliphs (ka'lifs) conquered Arabia, Persia, Egypt, 
Palestine, northern Africa and Spain. These 
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countries soon adopted the culture and learning, 
the manners and customs of the Arabians. These 
Caliphs constantly increased the number of their 
followers. It is said they conquered thirty-six 
thousand cities. They built magnificent mosques 
for their religious services. These mosques have 
graceful minarets instead of spires. In time the 
Islam faith was held by one third of the people 
of the world. Many tales are told of the Caliphs. 
Among them were some splendid types of rulers, 
men that were noble and generous. The first 
Caliph was Mohammed's father-in-law, Abu-Bekr 
(ah' boo bek' r). He, when dying, offered the 
scepter to Omar, who modestly said that he had 
no occasion for the place. **But the place has 
occasion for you, ' ' replied Abu-Bekr. There were 
nineteen Caliphs of the race of Omar, and succe(»d- 
ing them many of the race of Abbas. The last 
Caliph lived in Bagdad and was very ostentatious. 
When he appeared in public he wore a veil because 
he thought the people unworthy to look at him. 
Later (1258 A.D.), his city was taken by the Tar- 
tars who, to punish him for his pride, put him in 
a leather bag covering him all but his head and, 
unveiled, dragged him through the streets imtil 
he died. 

The Arabians in Spain 

The Arabians came to Spain with but 12,000 
men. They crossed over from Africa. They 
named the narrow strait and rock Gibraltar. 
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They fought and defeated the Christian Goths 
and by victory after victory conquered Spain. 
They established themselves strongly in southern, 
central and eastern Spain. These followers of 
Mohammed in Spain were also called Moors, and 
Saracens.^ The conquerors were considerate and 
kind to the conquered. Even the tribute (tax) 
they demanded was not burdensome. They were 
able and estimable. They made Cordova the capi- 
tal city. For more than three centuries they reigned 



ROCK AND VlLLiOK OF QIBIULTAB. 

in splendor. They were patrons of learning and 
set an example in refinement to all Europe. Every 
mosque established a public school where poor 
children were instructed. There were also 
academies and universities in which literature, 

' Mohammed's successors were Arabians and spoke the Arabiao 
language. Those Arabians that went to Spain from Morocco were 
called Moors. Those Arabians that were loyal to Mohammed and, 
later, hostile to the Crusaders were called Saracens. The three 
names are used interchangeabljr. 
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composition, rhetoric, astronomy, mathematics, 
medicine, and history were taught> They held 
commencements just as we do now. They made 
and .used dictionaries. They wrote stories which 
have delighted the people of all countries. Rhyme 
was first used by these Arabs in Spain. We have 
a number of Arabic words in common use as, 
syrup, julep, elixir, alchemy, alcohol, algebra, 
cotton, zenith. Music was an art loved and cul- 
tivated by the Arabians in Spain. Many music 
professors were trained at the college of music 
at Cordova. 

Arabic Numerals. — ^What are termed by us 
Arabic (ar' a bic) numerals, the Arabians never 
claimed, but gave to the Hindus the credit for this 
notation. The Arabs called it the Indian system. 
Pope Sylvester learned these numerals at the Uni- 
versity of Cordova and took the system back to 
Rome and from that time it became general, under 
the name of Arabic notation. 

Mariner's Compass. — The Arabs in Spain built 
the first observatories in Europe; they also intro- 
duced the mariner's compass. 

The Carat. — **The smallest weight they used 
was a grain of barley, four being equal to one 
sweet pea, called in Arabic a carat (kar' at)." 
We now speak of gold as ten, fourteen, or eighteen 
carats fine. We weigh diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones by the carat. 

Paper. — ^To the Spanish Moors we owe the in- 
troduction into Europe of paper. They made it 
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from the fine flax of Valentia (va len' shia) and 
Mnrcia (mur' shi a) . Cotton paper had been made 
previously at Damascus, and other varieties had 
been made in China long before. 

Maxims. — ^The Arabians believed in learning. 
Among their maxims are: ** Paradise is as much 
for him who has rightly used the pen as for him 
who has fought by the sword.'' **The world is 
sustained by four things only: the learning of the 
wise, the justice of the great, the prayers of the 
good, and the valor of the brave. ' ' * * The greatest 
ornament of a man is erudition (learning)." 

Cordoya. — The splendor of the city of Cordova, 
Spain, under the rule of the Arabs, has been the 
subject of song and story. At that time, it is 
said, the city had a million inhabitants. A his- 
torian of authority says, ** After sunset a man 
might walk through it in a straight line for ten 
miles by the light of the public lamps. Its streets 
were solidly paved. The palaces of the Caliphs 
were splendidly decorated, their residences stood 
forth against the clear sky or were embosomed in 
woods. They had polished marble balconies, over- 
hanging orange gardens; courts with cascades of 
water; retiring rooms vaulted with stained glass 
over which streams of water were made to gpsh, 
with floors and walls of exquisite mosaic. Hore, 
a fountain of quicksilver shot up in a glistening 
spray, the glittering particles falling with a tran- 
quil sound like fairy bells; there, apartments into 
which cool air was drawn from the flower gardens 
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in summer by means of /entilating towers. The 
walls were adorned with arabesques and paintings 



V MOBqnK OP CORDOVA. 



of apricnltura! scenes and views of Paradise. The 
fnmitnre was of sandal and citron wood, inlaid 
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with mother-of-pearl, ivory, silver, or relieved 
with gold or precious malachites (mal' a kites). 
The floors were covered with embroidered Persian 
carpets. Pillows and cushions of elegant forms 
were scattered about this room perfumed with 
frankincense. Through pipes of metal water both 
warm and cold ran into baths of marble. There 
were whispering galleries for the amusement of 
the women; labyrinths and marble play-courts for 
the children; for the master himself grand libra- 
ries." Pages might be written of the luxurious 
surroundings of tlie rulers, yet such treasures did 
not always bring happiness. It is said that the 
Caliph Abderrahman HI (ab de' ri man), after 
a reign long and glorious, sat down to count the 
days of perfect happiness he had known and could 
recall only fourteen. 

Lateen Sail. — ^Not only on the land did the 
Arabians in Spain show great originality, but on 
the sea. The Arabs were great sailors. Their 
boats used the old sail such as had been used 
in ancient times. They were dissatisfied with 
it because it would not go close to the wind. This 
old sail they encoimtered in every port on the 
Mediterranean Sea. No harbor was so important 
nor was any cove so retired but that anchored 
within it might be seen the old square sail common 
to all nations. They resolved to change it, experi- 
menting until success marked their efforts. They 
lengthened and lifted and tilted and lowered that 
square sail, until they had a triangular sail which 
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would go close to the wind. This they called the 
lateen sail. Not only was it most effective both 
in conquest and in commerce becanse so swift, 
but also it was effective in appearance. Its grace- 
ful outline against the sky bore silent testimony 
to the beauty-loving nature of the Arabians. To- 
day this same Islam sail may be seen in many of 
the ports of the world. 



9 AND THE A1,HAMBRA. 



Granada. — Notwithstanding the great power of 
tlie Arabians in Spain, their enormous wealth and 
their immense trade, in the eleventh century their 
decline as a nation began. Certain parts of 
northern Spain were held by the Christians. Be- 
tween them and the Moors there were almost con- 
stant wars. Their religious wars were bitter and 
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without pity. By the united eflforts of all the 
Christian provinces, the Moorish provinces were 
overcome (in 1212) and their inhabitants driven 
out. Many of them went to northern Africa; many 
went to the south of Spain and established *'the 
last stronghold of the Moors,'' the Kingdom of 
Granada. This small kingdom lasted nearly three 
hundred years, until the year that Columbus dis- 
covered America. The Christians then after nine 
months' siege made the Moors surrender the city 
of Granada with its beautiful palace, the Alham- 
bra (al ham' bra), the home of the unhappy King. 
Very fair terms were made with the Moors, but 
such was the bigotry of the times that soon the 
infidels, as they were called, were reduced to a 
choice between exile and slavery. Thus they were 
driven out of Spain. They found a refuge in 
northern Africa. 

Christian Spain. — ^Ferdinand and Isabella were 
joint rulers of Spain. Isabella was queen of Cas- 
tile ; Ferdinand king of Aragon. Their marriage 
united these two provinces. During their long 
reign frequent wars were waged for territory. 
Their wars were nearly always successful. Their 
hope was to unite all Spain under a Christian 
government. This union of Spain was accom- 
plished when they conquered the Moors who held 
Granada. The fall of Granada is but another in- 
stance of a small nation being overcome by a 
larger one. Ferdinand and Isabella are among 
the most illustrious names of Spain. They not 
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only united under one government the provinces 
of Spain but by Queen Isabella's encouragement 
of Columbus and her financial aid to him which 
you will read about in the chapter entitled "Spain 
in the New World," they added to Spain vast ter- 
ritories over tlie seas. The year 1492 was the most 
brilliant of their reign. 

The Crusades 

Pilgrimages. — As early as the fourth century 
there was an established route from Bordeaux 
{bor do') to Jerusalem by way 
of Constantinople for the use 
of persons who wished to visit 
Jerusalem. Ever since the 
Christian era people of Europe 
had made that trip because 
they desired to see all the 
places in the Holy Land, as 
Palestine was called. The time 
came when Jerusalem no 
longer belonged to the Chris- 
tians. Africa, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, 
and Spain came under the 
dominion and govermnent of 
Mohammedan followers in 
A nLOBiiL Arabia, — the Saracens, as the 

Europeans called them. But regardless of the 
fact that these places were controlled by non-Chris- 
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tians, an ever increasing number of people during 
the centuries called the Dark and Middle Ages, 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem in small or 
large companies. They were usually well treated 
or at least not ill treated by the Saracens. When 
the Saracens were themselves overcome in 1055 by 
the barbarous Mohammedan Turks who came down 
from central Asia and whose watchword seemed to 
be ^ * destruction, ' ' Jerusalem and its sacred shrines 
suffered. All Arabia and Syria and Palestine 
with their wondrous civilization, their elegance, 
their beauty, and their commerce, suffered violence 
and discord. This suffering was especially felt by 
those small groups of pilgrims who were visiting 
Jerusalem, Jericho and the River Jordan, and 
other places dear to the Christians. The Turks 
who held Jerusalem began to subject the pilgrims 
to great trials. They robbed the rich pilgrims and 
insulted the poor. They ruined the commerce of 
the cities of the Holy Land, and everyone felt 
irritated and insecure. 

Alexis Galled to Rome for Help. — ^Once in 1064 
A.D. as many as seven thousand people led by the 
Archbishop of Mentz and four bishops reached 
Palestine where three thousand of their nimiber 
were killed by the Bedouins (bed' oo inz). And 
so things fared until Alexis (a lek' sis), the Chris- 
tian Emperor in Constantinople, felt that the time 
had come when the barbarous Turks were likelv 
to cross the narrow Bosporus and capture his 
magnificent city. At this time the Turks t>^" 
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.sessed Nicaea (ni se' a) just across the water from 
Constantinople. Many times before this Constan- 
tinople had been threatened by the Islam armies. 
Emperor Alexis called npon Pope Urban II of 
Rome for help against 
the Turks^ Nor did 
he call in vain. In 
Europe a cry went up 
for revenge. The peo- 
ple were determined 
to conquer Palestine 
from the infidel. Some 
were led in the desire 
by religious motives, 
some by the hope of 
worldly gain, and 
some by the desire of 
adventure. 

Beacne the Holy 
City. — At Clermont in 
France in the year 
1095 A.D., the Pope 
addressed an immense 
A CKU8ADK.. jjj^^jjjg ^f pgQpjg ^j.g_ 

ing them to rescue the Holy City from the insolent 
Turks. "Enter upon the road to the Holy Sepul- 
cher," he said; "wrest the land from the wicked 
race, and subject it to yourselves." With one 
voice they all exclaimed, "It is the will of God." 
And they began preparations. They were to 
wear a red Cross upon their bosoms as they 
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went, and upon their backs as they returned from 
their holy mission. Because of the symbol of the 
cross the expedition was called a Crusade. Pope 
Urban ordered the clergy to preach the Crusade 
in all parts of France. 

PetCT the Hermit.— Peter the Hermit, of Amiens 
(am' i enz), was one of the preachers. He went 



CBUBCH OF THX HOLT BEFULCBKB. 

from town to town with never flagging zeal ex- 
horting the Christians of Europe to put an end 
to the cruelties and oppressions suffered by the 
Christians in Palestine. His power of appeal 
created the wildest enthusiasm among all classes 
of people. They were frantic to undertake a holy 
war against the infidel Turk. Too impatient to 
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wait, several knights, with their followers often 
numbering thousands, went on ahead on their way 
to Jerusalem. More than sixty thousand set out, 
led by Peter the Hermit. Oh, the pity of it all I 
They had no organization, no competent leader. 



PBTER TBE HERUtT PREACHtNQ THE FIBBT CRUBADB. 

no money, no supplies of arms, no food. They 
were unprepared for so great an undertaking. 
They had no idea of the distance nor of the re- 
sistance that would be offered them by the people 
of the countries through which they must travel. 
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They traveled through Germany and Hungary on 
to Constantinople, but few of them lived to reach 
that city. It is said that three hundred thousand 



STATUE or OODFRET DB BOOILLON (aT BBUBOELB). 

perished on the way. Peter the Hermit wisely 
waited in Constantinople for the better organized 
army of the First Crusade that was coming under 
Godfrey of Bouillon (boo yong') and otlier dis- 
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tinguished leaders. With them he went on with 
the remnant of his followers to Jerusalem. This 
first Crusade, in a military sense, was successful. 
The Crusaders who lived to reach Jerusalem, and 
they were so few compared with those that started, 
after a siege of two months took the city in 1099. 
Godfrey of Bouillon.— Godfrey of Bonillon, 
the first Christian King of Jerusalem, was 



TOMB or GODPREV DE BODIU/Ml. 

elected in 1099. He, however, refused to be 
crowned, saying, "I cannot wear a crown of gold 
where my Savior wore a crown of thorns." He 
insisted upon taking simply the title of Duke. 
The great Italian poet Tasso has made Godfrey 
the hero of his poem, "Jerusalem Delivered." 
Godfrey died in 1100. His tomb is in Jerusalem 
near the Holy Sepalcher. He founded a dynasty 
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of kings who reigned in Jerusalem until it was 
taken by Saladin (sal' a din) October 2, 1187. 

Jerusalem. — Jerusalem never was again taken 
by the Christians until by the English in 1917 
during the present great World War. The Chris- 
tian world is thrilled by this recent event. Nearly 
a thousand years ago Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
a King of England, led his soldiers of the cross 
to the holy shrine, but as his army was not strpng 
enough to take it, he left it in possession of the 
Turk. But his dream has come true at last, for 
Jerusalem, the City of David and of Solomon, and 
of the earthly life of Jesus, is in possession of the 
Christians! Tasso thus speaks of the Crusaders* 
first sight of the Holy City: 

''Their captain rales their courage, guides their heat. 
Their forwardness he stays with gentle rein; 

• ••••• 
He rules them yet, and ranks them in their haste 
For well he knows disordered speed makes waste. 

''Feathered their thoughts, their feet in wings were dight; 

Swiftly they marched, yet were not tired thereby, 
For willing minds make heaviest burdens light; 

But when the gliding sun was moui^ted high, 
Jerusalem, behold, appeared in sight, 

Jerusalem they view, they see, they spy; 
Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 
With joyful shouts and acclamations sweet. 

• ••••• 
"Soft words, low speech, deep sobs, sweet sighs, salt tears, 

Rose from their breasts, with joy and pleasure mizt ; 
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Their naked feet trod on tise dusty way, 
Following the ensample of their zealous guide; 

Their scarfs, their crests, their plumes, and feathers gay, 
They quickly doft and willing laid aside." 

(Translation by Edward Fairfax.) 



OIHBRAI. ALLENBT CNTEStNO JBRDBALEH. 
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In these lines we have a picture of the sup- 
pressed excitement of the troops in 1099 A.D. You 
read ahove that the troops walked "following the 



BHIKU) OF BICHASD THB UON-. 



nXDttaCK BABBABOflBA. SEAL OF PHtUF OF FEANCK. 

ensample of their zealous guide." Li our present 
Great War, when General AUenby took the Holy 
City from the Turks, he followed the example of 
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the old time crusaders. 'He entered the Jaffa gate 
on foot, accompanied by his staff of officers and by 
the French and the Italian commanders. 

The Three Kings.— In 1147 A.D. a second 
crusade went to the Holy Land to take other cities 
from the Turks but they gained nothing because 
each leader was jealous of the other. Forty years 



later, in 1187, Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, recap- 
tured Jerusalem. In 1188 a third crusade was 
undertaken. In this crusade three great Kings 
were engaged: Frederick Barbarossa (bar ba 
ros' a) of Germany, Philip Augustus of France, 
and Richard, the Lion-Hearted, King of England. 
Frederick Barbarossa died on the way. Led by 
King Richard, the armies went on. Reaching 
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Palestine he conquered the city of Acre (a' ker). 
Proud and cruel was King Bichard, yet valorous 
and capable, fearless and generous, inspiring great 
enthusiasm in his followers and great renown 
among all, both friends and foes. He loved war 
better than peace. His exploits have been the 
theme of legend and story. Such courage as his 
makes enemies as well as friends. This great 
soldier of the Cross nearly lost his throne in Eng- 
land through the treachery of those he left behind 
who should have been his friends. After the cap- 
ture of the city of Acre, news came to him of the 
conditions at home. He then made a truce with 
Sultan Saladin, a noble, high-minded, and gener- 
ous man. In haste King Richard set sail for Eng- 
land (in 1192) to regain his threatened throne. 

Hugh, the Merchant. — His ship being wrecked 
on the Italian coast, he started overland north- 
ward dressing as a pilgrim and calling himself 
**Hugh, the Merchant.^' Thus disguised he had 
many adventures. He frequently found himself 
in perilous situations from which he had narrow 
escapes. Finally, near the city of Vienna, he was 
taken prisoner and shut up in a castle*in the Tyrol 
and sold to the German Emperor. Here he re- 
mained captive a year, when, on a day, his old 
minstrel Blondel, always seeking him and always 
singing an old French song that they used to sing 
together, heard the King, his master, echoing the 
song. The minstrel joyfully hurried to friends 
of the King in France and in England, and told 
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them of the place of the King's captivity. The 
English paid a large ransom for the release of 
their King who returned to England after an ab- 
sence of four years. 

The Third Crusade.— But after all this struggle 
of the Third Crusade, Jerusalem was still held by 
the Turks. Sometimes the Crusaders would take 
from the Turks a city in Palestine and then lose 
it. In 1196 the city of Joppa was lost, won and 



lost again by the Germans. The Crusaders were 
ruthless in their warfare. One crusader wrote 
home that "the Crusaders* horses rode to their 
knees in blood of the Saracens." After they re- 
turned home they said they had accomplished "all 
that God willed and the people of the country 
permitted." In sharp contrast to the savagery of 
the early crusaders is the British proclamation to 
the people of Jerusalem after the occupation of 
that city in 1917 by the forces of General Allenby. 
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The spirit of **good will to man^* is its keynote. 
The proclamation follows : 

Proclamation of General AUenby read to the 
inhabitants of Jenisalem from the steps of the 
Citadel, in Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, 
Italian, Greek and Russian. 

To the inhahitanU of Jerusalem the Blessed and the 
people dwelling in the vicinity. 

The defeat inflicted upon the Turks by the troops under 
my command has resulted in the occupation of your city 
by my forces. I, therefore, here and now, proclaim it to 
be under martial law, under which form of administration 
it will remain so long as military considerations make it 
necessary. However, lest any of you should be alarmed by 
reason of your experience at the hands of the enemy who 
* has retired, I hereby inform you that it is my desire that 
every person should pursue his lawful business without fear 
of interruption. 

Furthermore, since your city is regarded with affection 
by three of the great religions of ma&ind, and its soil has 
been consecrated by the prayers and pilgrimages of devout 
people of these three religions for many centuries, there* 
fore do' I make it known unto you that every sacred build- 
ing, monument, holy spot, shrine, traditional site, endow- 
ment, pious bequest, or customary place of prayer, will be 
maintained and protected according to the existing customs 
and beliefs of those to whose faiths they are sacred. 

Guards have been placed at Bethlehem and at Bachel's 
tomb. The tomb at Hebron has been placed under exclusive 
Moslem control. The hereditary custodians of the Wakf at 
the gates of the Holy Sepulcher have been requested to take 
up their accustomed duties in remembrance of the magnani- 
mous act of the Caliph Omar, who protected that church. 

Doge Dandolo. — The fourth crusade in 1202 
A.D. was to embark at Venice. There was some 
delay about a commander for the vessels which 
were to take them to Constantinople. Dandolo, 
the Doge of Venice, after mass in St. Mark 's cathe- 
dral, ascended the tribune or pulpit an(f said: 
** Seigniors, (seen' yerz) you are sharing with the 
bravest people upon the earth the most glorious 
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enterprise which mortal can undertake. I am a 
very old man (94 years), infirm in health, and in 




greater need of repose than glory; yet if it be yonr 
pleasure that I should take the sign of the cross 
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to watch over yon, who am your sovereign, and 
leave my son in my stead to protect our country, 
1 will cheerfully go, and live and die with you 
and the pilgrims." The multitude as if with one 
voice exclaimed, "We beseech you in God's name, 
to do as you have said and go with us." Dandolo 
left the tribune, kneli at the altar, fixed the cross 
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on his ducal cap and left the cathedral to prepare 
for the voyage. 

Wert against Bart.— They set sail October 9, 
1202. Fifty galleys, four hundred fifty other ves- 
sels all gay with banners of different nations, 
gleaming shields, glittering axes and spears, was 
the pageant to be seen that day making its stately 
way out to the Adriatic Sea. Dandolo led the 
attack on Constantinople and was the first to enter 
it, July 17, 1203. Constantinople was at that time 
a Christian city, but belonged to the Eastern Em< 
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pire. The Crusaders from the west made war on 
the city so as to command a greater measure of 
its trade. Christian warred against Christian. 
Christians still governed the city but they were 
Latin or Western Christians. The Crusaders 
offered Dandolo the throne of Constantinople but 
he declined it. On June 1, 1205, he died and was 
buried in the world-famed church, St. Sofia, Con- 
stantinople. Byron, the English poet, says in his 
''Childe Harold^^ (Canto IV, Stanza xii.) : 

''Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantine's conquering foe/' 

Constantinople. — The Venetians were proud of 
the conquest of Constantinople because on account 
of this victory, Venice retained for fifty years her 
supremacy as a trade center. A writer in the ages 
of the crusades describing the city says : * * 0, what 
a vast city is Constantinople and how beautiful! 
how many monasteries are there in it, and how 
many palaces built with wonderful art; how many 
manufactories are there in the city amazing to 
behold; it would be astonishing to relate how it 
abounds with all good things, with gold, with 
silver, and stuffs of various kinds, for every hour 
ships arrive at this port with all things necessary 
for the use of man.'' 

The Crescent for the Cross. — ^In the course of 
two hundred years nine crusades were undertaken. 
Men at last grew tired of war and occupied them- 
selves with peaceful pursuits. After all the blood 
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shed, the Christians lost all they had gained in 
the Holy Land And that was not all, for in 1453, 
the armies of the Turks crossed over and con- 
queried the Christian city of Constantinople. They 
have held it. ever since. They turned all its 
churches into mosques, and the symbol of the 
Crescent replaced the sign of the Cross. 

Results of the Omsades 

Europe Learns Eastern Customs.— The cru- 
saders failed to accomplish permanently what they 
had hoped to do; that is, to free Jerusalem from 
the power of the Turks. But they did accomplish 
a great deal that had not been their aim. Every 
crusader that lived to return to his native land 
brought back enlarged views of life. Many of his 
old prejudices were uprooted. His contact with 
other people and other nations made him compare 
their civilization with that of his own, and he 
quickly saw that theirs was in advance of his. 

Contrasts. — The Mohammedan people thought 
the crusaders barbarous, brutal and rude. The 
crusaders were surprised at the riches and ele- 
gance, the refinements and learning, the pomp and 
ceremony, and the good taste of the people of 
Greece and of the infidel nations. France, Ger- 
many and England found themselves inferior to 
Italy in the refinement of life, and Italy in turn 
was inferior to Asia. Slowly Europe dropped 
her ruder ways and adopted the gentler manners 
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and customs of the East. Chivalry flourished and 
a tendency began to prevail to unite the scattered 
people, the small fiefs, into larger, stronger groups^ 
great fiefs, which finally led to building up and 
strengthening a national life. Cities in Italy and 
Flanders became powerful by reason of the great 
fleets on the seas that sailed between them and 
the cities of the East. 

New Demands. — The crusaders while in the 
East had grown accustomed to the luxuries of the 
East and the European merchants had to supply 
those that returned with the articles demanded 
by their growing refinement in taste. The Euro- 
peans now desired carpets and carved furniture, 
embroideries and silks, precious gems, and articles 
of silver and gold, spices and nuts and sweet- 
meats. The mule, donkey, and Arabian horse were 
introduced into Europe. In the cultivation of 
their lands, irrigation and the windmill, copied 
from the East, began to appear. The trade of all 
Europe grew and becapie better organized and 
more far-reaching. 

Revival of Learning. — ^A new energy was bom 
that showed itself in every activity. A new in- 
terest in old things appeared: the Crusaders 
brought back old tales of Solomon's Temple, of 
ancient Tyre and Sidon, of old Troy, of Greece, 
of Alexander and his Persian conquest, of the 
great learning of the Arabians and of wonderful 
happenings in far off China. This all led to new 
interest in ancient learning which resulted in the 
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founding of universities in many cities and 
towns in Europe. In England, Oxford (1200) and 
Cambridge (1229) were founded. 

yew Orders of Knig^hthood. — ^During the Cru- 
sades two orders of knighthood were founded in 
Jerusalem: The Knights of St John or Hospit- 
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alers (hos' pit a lerz) so called because they cared 
for the sick; and the Knights Templars, so called 
because their barracks were within the Temple 
inclosnre. Both of these orders vowed to defend 
the Holy Sepulcher. Both orders became power- 
ful military orders having their own cavalry and 
infantry. There were also the Teutonic (tu ton' 
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ik) Knights, an order founded in the city of Acre, 
very- strong in numbers and wealth. 

A Love of Art EeviTes. — Poetry, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting received an impetus. 
Many grand cathedrals 
were built New influ- 
ences were appearing, old 
habits of thought were 
disappearing. People 
traveled more from plaeo 
to place. The world was 
.reorganizing itself bring- 
ing into light old culture, 
and study and creating 
new things. Italy and 
France seemed to burst 
into song. Trouveur 
(troo ver*) and trouba- 
A KNioHT TBMPLAB. dour (troo' ba door) 

wandered from castle to castle writing and re- 
citing their songs of lighter vein. Dante (dan' te) 
and Petrarch (pe' trark) and Tasso produced 
poetry that became models for ages to come. 

Suggestive Qnestlons 

Locate Bethlehem. How did Paganism try to 
crush Christianityt What nation organized the 
Christian Church t In what part of Asia did the 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan 
religions have their riset Constantine. Con- 
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stantinople, Christian, St. Sophia: Can you 
use these four words in whatever number 
of sentences you need to tell of some historical 
event! How did Europe become Christianized? 
Go to the Library and ask to see a copy of the 
** Talmud '* and the ** Koran. ^* Make a chart of 
a few world events using the characters B.C. and 
A.D. correctly. What is meant by the Hejiraf 
Name a country whose people are Mohammedans. 
Are you acquainted with a Mohammedan t Do 
you think it was an advantage or a disadvantage 
to Spain to expel the Arabians t What started 
the Crusades t Bead * ' Ivanhoe ' ' for incidents con- 
nected with the life of Richard Lionheart. What 
was the general effect upon Europe of the Cru- 
sades f What orders of Knighthood were founded 
during the Crusades t Do you ever hear of any 
of them nowadays! Make a collection of pic- 
tures of Cathedrals and on the back of each write 
its name and the year it was begun or completed. 
Arrange a tableau to represent five or more Cru- 
saders. Do not forget to dress one boy to repre- 
sent Peter the Hermit. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FRATERNITY OF KEN THROUaS 

TRADE 

Venice 

Venetia. — Hundreds of years ago when fierce 
Attila, the Hun, invaded Italy he found a con- 
siderable province named Venetia (ve ne' she a) 
in which were no less than fifty thriving towns. 
The inhabitants were a flourishing and well-to-do 
people respected for their uprightness. Although 
under Roman rule, they were said never to have 
been conquered by Rome. Through their land was 
the great highway of ** Brenner Pass." Brenner 
Pass was a deep natural cut or gap in the Alps. 
All the great invasions from the north came into 
Italy through that pass. The people in these 
towns and in the surrounding country were killed 
or put to flight by the Huns. Those that escaped 
hid themselves on the hundred or more small 
islands near the coast of the Adriatic Sea. For 
nearly three hundred years their descendants lived 
on the islands by fishing, salt-making, and reclaim- 
ing land from the sea by means of pile-driving. 
Poor and obscure refugees they were, but ear- 
nestly trying to better their condition. You have 

314 
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read that Alcnin, the teacher of Charlemagne's 
children,' drew up a catechism of questions and 
answers for his pupils' use. Among the questions 
and answers was this one: **What is the Seat" 
**A refuge in time of danger.'* This was indeed 
true of the Venetian lagoons. Look at the map. 
Find Venice and note the islands near. These are 
where the Venetians found refuge. 

Eialto. — Of course in time the islands were 
named and a government set up but it was so 
weak and unstable that little notice was taken 
of it. By the beginning of the eighth century 
things had changed. The people of the island by 
this time were better oflf. The islanders agreed 
that the island named Bialto should be the capital 
of the republic, and that they would never have 
a King, but to the one whom they chose to govern 
them, they would give the title of Duke or Doge. 

The People of Venice. — Cassidorus, (kas* i do' 
rus) the secretary of Theodoric the Great, (the od' 
o rik) has left us a picture of these people : *^They 
were hardy, independent, toughened by their life 
on the salt water; their means of living, the fish 
of the lagoons; their source of wealth, the salt 
which they extracted from the waters; their 
houses, wattled cabins built upon piles driven into 
the mud; their means of locomotion, light boats 
which were tied to the door posts like horses on 
the mainland. *Thus you live in your sea-birds' 
home,' he exclaims, *rich and poor under equal 
laws; a common food supports you; house is like 
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unto house; and envy, that curse of all the world, 
hath no place there.' " 

The Doge Connects the Islands. — Among the 
first things the Doge did was to connect the islands 
by bridges. Then the inhabitants covered the 
islands with houses, built fortifications around all 
the islands, and named what they have enclosed 



"Venetia," in memory of the beautiful country 
from which their ancestors had been driven. Both 
Eome and Constantinople now offered to sponsor 
or to govern the new city, but the Venetians pre- 
ferred to have Constantinople govern because 
much of their trade came from the East. 

Brides Stolen by Pirates.— One of the early hap- 
penings of this Venetian city was the following: 
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It was the custom each year for all the young 
people that intended to marry to be married on 
the same day, at the same church, and the occasion 
became a great and joyous annual festival. At 
that time the Adriatic sea swarmed with pirates. 
You remember how Pompey scattered them. 
These pirates knew of tliis Venetian custom and 
they secretly gathered on one of the little islands 
back of the church Olivolo (o le' vo lo) where 
the weddings were to be solemnized with their 
boats anchored near. When the church was filled 
with the bridal parties, the Doge himself being 
present, and all as meri^ as wedding bells, the 
pirates rushed in; some of them seized the jewels 
on the attendants; the others seized the brides; 
and rushing to their boats took booty and brides 
out to sea. The bridegrooms naturally and the 
other men were frantic and vowed vengeance. A 
mad rush was made to their boats; they pursued 
and overtook the pirates ; they massacred every one 
and rescued the brides and brought them back to 
the church where the ceremonies were concluded. 
In memory of this occurrence a public holiday 
was held for many years, in which a procession 
of young women in gondolas, singing hymns of 
thanksgiving, glided over the waters of Venice 
(ven' is). 

''Bride of the Adriatic." — Gradually Venice 
achieved unity and slowly attained greatness. In 
the long ago, a very imposing ceremony was held 
there each year on Ascension Day. The Doge of 
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Venice leaving the Ducal Palace would step into 
a barge gaylj and magnificently adorned. Pro- 
pelled by eighty gilded oars and accompanied by 
music and a procession of other barges crowded 
with nobles and merchants, it would sweep out to 
sea, where amid a solemn hush, the Doge dropping 
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a gold ring into the blue waters of the Adriatic 
would say: "We wed thee, O Sea, with this ring, 
emblem of our just and unending dominion. " This 
ceremony gave to Venice the name "Bride of the 
Adriatic." 

Gondolas. — All the streets of Venice being 
canals, the conveyances were gondolas (gon' do 
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laz), a boat with a flat bottom^ thirty feet long 
or less, and from four to five feet wide. The ends 
curved out of the water and were ornamented 
with bow and stem pieces and an iron beak which 
was the highest part of the boat. On the oarlock 
side the gondola was built two inches deeper 
than on the other side. This gave one side a tilt. 
The gondolier stood at the stem facing the bow 
and propelled the boat with a single oar. There 
was a cabin or felze for passengers. Some of the 
gondolas carried four, some six, some eight pas- 
sengers. The gondolas in earlier days were gay 
with color. The carpets and cushions and awnings 
were as rich an4 gorgeous -as the owner could 
afford. In our cities of to-day the same luxury 
is noticeable in our automobiles. 

Early Trade Rentes 

Smugglers. — ^Even before the time of Charle- 
magne Venice had a great trade with Constan- 
tinople. In order to understand the trade we 
must know that from the earliest ages, the trade 
of India had been courted by all commercial cities 
in the world. For centuries a^ smuggling kind of 
trade was carried on in ships from the coast of 
Coromandel (kor o man' del) and across the Bay 
of Bengal to Malacca (ma lak' a). Malacca was 
once the richest -city of the East, being the center 
of the China, Jajyan, the Moluccas (mo Ink' kaz) 
and the Sunda trade. What were the articles of 
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this trade? Gold, tin, pepper, elephants' tusks, 
sugar cane, gums, spices, camphor, and many 
other articles which are still regarded as luxuries. 
Just a list of the luxuries of India and Arabia 
reads like a fairy tale. We say India, and we 
think of rubies and pearls which formed a precious 
part of many a cargo. From Lahore (la hor'e), 
came sugars; from Syria, black grape wine, attar 
(oil) of rose, turquoise, mohair, wool and leather, 
carpets, corn, ses'amum, silver and gold laces, and 
glass, the equal of any in the world; from Bengal, 
calicoes, silks, wax, civet; from the charming 
island of Ceylon, ebony, musk, ivory, cinnamon, 
iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, precious stones! 

Caravans. — Was all this trade carried on in 
ships ? No. Much of it went by caravan. There 
was such a caravan trade route from Bagdad to 
Mecca; and from Muscat in India to Mecca; and 
from Mecca to Damascus; and from Mecca to 
Cairo. There was also a caravan route between 
the interior of Africa and Tripoli; and between 
Darfur (dar foor') and Egypt; and between China 
and trade towns in Russia. The trade caravans 
had a leader elected by the merchants from their 
own number. A caravan often had as many as 
a thousand camels, sometimes more. When it was 
a heavy caravan, each camel carried a load of 
five hundred or more pounds and traveled seven- 
teen miles a day; but when a light caravan, each 
camel carried half that weight and traveled 
farther in a day. Dromedaries went much faster 
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than camels and were used between Constantinople 
and Venice. 

Jonks. — Mohammedan merchants carried on a 
sea trade from the west of India across the 
Arabian Sea, up through the Bed Sea to Mecca. 
This trade was carried on in vessels called junks^ 



which besides the cargoes could carry seven 
hundred Mohammedan pilgrims to visit the tomb 
and shrines of their prophet. At Mecca the mer- 
chants met Abyssinians (ab is sin' i anz), Egyp- 
tians, and traders from other countries, to whom 
they exchanged their cargoes for gold and silver. 
Trade Centers. — The Persian trade was by the 
gulf of Ormns at Gombroon (gom broon'). Jed- 
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dah on the Eed Sea was one of the places where 
the commerce of Europe and Asia met and was 
interchanged. Even England brought her cloth, 
iron, and fur to Jeddah by way of Cairo (ki' ro) 
and here China brought her porcelain, silk and 
cotton cloth which she sold to England. 

Merchant Fleet of Venice.— Venice had a mer- 
chant fleet, divided into squadrons sailing together 
according to their 
trade, so as to be able 
to overpower pirate 
ships. One route went 
to Alexandria where 
merchandise for Cy- 
prus, Egypt, Barbarj-, 
and Syria was de- 
livered; one route went 
to Constantinople and 
the Black Sea; one to 
Spain and Portugal ; 
one to France. The 
most famous of all 
went to Bruges (broo' 
TBNimiN MERCBANT SHIP, j^^j^ Flandcrs, by way 

of seaports of France, England and Holland. 
Venice also had overland routes to both Germany 
and Italy. The Venetians were constantly open- 
ing up new trade routes. 

Warehouses and Factories. — Venice had great 
warehouses for assembling merchandise from dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Venice also carried on 
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great industries of her own. She had factories 
in wlileh damasks and other silk stuffs of extra- 
ordinary beauty were woven. Venetian glass and 
mirrors were manufactured and were a source of 
much wealth. Lace-seliools and factories whose 
products were unsurpassed flourished in Venice 
and on the islands near Venice. One of the most 
ancient of the industries of Venice was the making 
of glass beads. 

Marco Polo 

Knblai Khan. — ^Nicolo Polo and Marco Polo, his 

son, spent many years traveling in distant lands 



to advance Venetian commerce. Marco Polo gave 
Europe the first correct account of China. In 1271 
lie started from his home in Venice to tour Asia, 
reaching Cathay or China four years later, after 
an overland trip filled with marvelous and varied 
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experiences. The travelers passed through Ar- 
menia, Persia, Turkestan (toor kes tan'), Cash- 
mere (kash' mere), and Kashgar to Karakorum in 
Tartar y (tar* ter i) then over the desert of Gobi 
(go' be) to Peking (pe king'). As the empire was 
closed to foreigners, the Emperor Kublai Khan 
(koob' li kan) kept Marco Polo in China for six- 
teen years, but treated him with distinction and 
honor. Kublai Khan gave him a Court position. 
Marco Polo learned to speak four languages of the 
Tartar empire. The emperor sent him on missions 
to many provinces of China and to India. The 
emperor even made him governor of Yang Chow 
from 1277 to 1280. All that he saw and heard 
in those remote places, he told the Great Khan 
with whom he stood in high favor. He became 
almost indispensable to the mighty ruler. At last 
laden with rich gifts he was permitted to return 
to Italy for a visit, on board the ship that carried 
Kublai Khan's daugliter to Persia, where' she be- 
came the Persian King's wife. 

Marco Polo's Book. — Marco Polo went from 
Persia to the Black Sea, and from there back to 
Venice. Soon after his return he was taken 
prisoner, in a war between Genoa and Venice. 
During the long months that he remained in prison 
in Genoa he wrote or dictated a report of what 
he had seen and heard in China. This book was 
written probably in 1299. In it Marco Polo 
described Peking, or Cambaluc as it was then 
called. He said **more valuable merchandise is 
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brought to it than to any other city in the world. ' ' 
He said that Kublai Khan had a palace a mile 
long, in a park thirty-two miles in circuit, 
surrounded by a high wall and a deep ditch. He 
described the many islands he touched at on his 
way home. Few believed his wonderful tale about 
the far East. But long after his deaths other 
travelers proved that most of what he had said 
was true. His book was more widely read after 
the invention of printing. It led to the sailing 
of the Portuguese around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and later to the voyage of Columbus. Marco 
Polo's book greatly influenced map-making. The 
maps in the Catalan Atlas of 1375, placed China 
in its true position in southeast Asia, and fairly 
well located the peninsula of India. A bust said 
to be of Marco Polo is in one of the temples of 
Canton, China. 

Genoa 

The Rival of Venice. — The wars between Genoa 
(jen' o a) and Venice were frequent on account 
of the keen commercial jealousy existing between 
them. Success rested with first one and then the 
other until Venice dominated the trade on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Genoa. — Genoa, the rival of Venice, is a seaport 
of great antiquity, having one of the best natural 
harbors in the world. Wo do not know how old 
Genoa is, but there is a Greek cemetery there 
dating back to the fourth century B.C. It has al- 
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ways been a trading port. In very early days it ex- 
ported wood, skins and honey. The Genoese (jen 
o ez') have always been sailors. They defended 
themselves and carried on their offensive wars 
against other cities by sea battles and therefore 
always kept a powerful fleet. Genoa, at tlie time 
of the Crusades, saw her opportunity for trade, 
and sought to maintain it as carefully as did 
Venice. Genoa took away from the Moors the sea- 



ports along Spain and on the northern coast of 
Africa and made Genoese colonies of them. She 
had trading stations or fortresses along the banks 
of the Euphrates, and on the shores of the Black 
Sea. These trading posts were of great value to 
the Genoese in collecting and distributing their 
goods. 

The Genoese,— Tlie historian Froissart (froi' 
sart) says of the Genoese: "The people of Genoa 
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are generous-hearted and prompt in action. No- 
body is capable of going as far as they, nor is 
ready to accept so many risks as they do. In all 
maritime matters they are more powerful than 
the Venetians, and the Mussulman fears and re- 
spects them more than any other people. ' ' 

Genoa Without a Trade Route. — ^Venice and 
Genoa continued to grow rich and richer by means 
of their ever expanding trade witli the East, until 
a day came, foreseen by the Emperor Alexis, when 
the Turk captured the city of Constantinople and 
forbade the trading ships of the two cities to pass 
into the Black Sea without the payment of heavy 
tribute. This was in the year 1453 A.D., and from 
that date the trade of both Venice and Genoa de- 
clined and their merchants grew poor. Venice 
opened a trade through Alexandria, Egypt, which 
gave her the advantage over Genoa, but it never 
was so flourishing a trade as that by way of Con- 
stantinople. The caravan trade of Asia Minor 
had dwindled because of hostile tribes with the 
result that both these trade centers were cut off 
from their profitable trade with the East. 

A New Route to India Wanted.— Years passed 
by and the absorbing question was. How can the 
trade between the East and the West be restored? 
Cannot some other route than by Constantinople 
or Alexandria be found! Spain and Portugal 
were also asking this question for the loss of trade 
by Venice and Genoa had affected these countries, 
too. It took a long time for the question to be 
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fully answered and when it was, many chanjzres 
had come about. European civilization was car- 
ried across the Atlantic Ocean ; some of the newer 
nations had become maritime nations, that is they 
had great merchant fleets; Guinea (gin' i) yielded 
its gold to Portugal, not to Italy. Portugal and 
Spain commanded in turn the trade with India 
and China; the Atlantic Ocean, instead of the 
Mediterranean Sea, became the highway of trade. 
These were a few of the many changes. 

Prince Henry of Portugal 
His Life Work.— We know something about 
Marco Polo and the influence of his book; now 
let us become a little t)etter acquainted with Prince 
Henry, the Navigator. 
His father was King 
John of Portugal. His 
mother was an English 
princess. He had four 
brothers ; two older and 
two younger than him- 
self. All five of these 
sons were men of 
fine traits of char- 
acter. When Henry 
fhimce hfhrt or portdoal. ^-gg twenty-one, lit* 
with his two elder brothers sailed to Ceuta (su' ta) 
on the Moorish coast of Africa. His father 
had promised to knight all three of them if 
they were successfni in their errand. They 
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were, and when they returned they were duly 
knighted. The trip convinced Prince Henry that 
for a life work he would engage in commercial 
expeditions by sea. To be near his work he moved 
from Lisbon to Cape St. Vincent where he spent 
his entire life. He had a splendid estate there 
on which he built schools for teaching map draw- 
ing and navigation. He was Grand Master of the 
Kiiights Templar, and used his large revenues 
to further geographical discoveries. He sent out 
expeditions to explore the coast of Africa. He 
told his sailors that as the current was strongest 
near the shore for them to ** stand out boldly to 
sea. ' ' The first expedition rounded Cape Bo jador 
(Boj-a-dor') . The second went one hundred twenty 
miles further south. The third went to Cape 
Blanco. The fourth went to Arguin Islands. 
[j. The fifth reached Cape Verde. The sixth reached 

i;, the mouth of the river Gambia (gam' bi a). Look 

at the map and think of the pride of each navi- 
gator as he sailed beyond the stopping place of 
the expedition before his. Prince Henry in his 
training schools for navigators did a great work 
for the world, inspiring confidence in men to 
undertake the dangers of the sea in the hope of 
finding an all-sea route to India. 

Bartholomew Diaz. — ^Marco Polo had seen many 
islands in the great waters east of the mainland 
of China. He had sailed on the China Sea. 
Vaguely perhaps, he felt that far away these 
waters lapped some other shore, perhaps that of 
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Europe. Men hearing and reading about Marco 
Polo,, thought that others could do what he had 
done and perhaps more. Anyway why not make 
a venture ? Among others a man named Barthol- 
omew Diaz (bar thol' o mu de' az), a daring ex- 
plorer of the seas whose father had been employed 
by Prince Henry the Navigator, looked with ques- 
tioning eyes upon the Atlantic Ocean and resolved 
to unlock some of its secrets. To what did that 
waste of waters lead? Could it be that by sailing 
west, Marco Polo's fairyland of China could be 
found! Or could it be that by sailing south an 
end to Africa might be found! Did the waters 
of the Atlantic anywhere meet with the waters of 
the Indian Ocean ! And India, that trading center 
of the world, might it be reached either way! 

Favorable Arguments. — Ah, these were dreams, 
yet built upon vague general notions fostered not 
only by Marco Polo's book which had been printed 
and read by many people, and by Prince Henry, 
but by readings from ancient history. Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, a thousand years before had 
said in his history that **Neco, King of Egypt, 
sent certain Phoenicians in ships (from the Red 
Sea) with orders to sail back through the Pillars 
of Hercules into the northern sea (the Mediter- 
ranean) and so to return to Egypt. The Phoe- 
nicians accordingly setting out from the Red Sea 
navigated the southern sea. Wlien autumn came 
they went ashore and sowed the land by whatever 
part of Libya (Africa) they happened to be sail- 
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ing and waited for the harvest of grain, wliich 
having reaped they put to sea again. When two 
years had thus passed, in the third, having doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules, they arrived in Egypt.'* 
If the tale was true it was possible to sail around 
Africa for it had been done by those Phoenicians 
so long ago. Yes, and all Portugal knew that in 
Prince Henry's time men had sailed southward to 
the equator, and had sailed westward to the Azores 
(a zorz'). Rumors were heard that from the In- 
dian Ocean, the eastern shore of Africa had been 
explored, and busy trading posts located there 
having a steady trade with India. 

Around Africa to India. — The family of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz lived in Portugal. The men of 
this family had been explorers for fifty years. One 
of them had discovered Cape Bojador, another 
Cape Verde, and now a third one of the family, 
Bartholomew Diaz, sailed out of Lisbon, by order 
of King John II of Portugal, with three ships, 
to explore the southern coast of Africa. He really 
sailed farther south than the Cape of Good Hope, 
and then sailed toward the northeast. He erected 
wooden prosses on several places on the east coast 
of Africa. He saw the northeasterly trend of the 
eastern coast of Africa. The men who sailed with 
him demanded that he return home. In December, 
1488, he reached Lisbon, after discovering 1260 
miles of, to that time, unknown African coast. He 
had proved that there was an ocean route to India, 
but it was for some one else to achieve the dis- 
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tinction of completing the voyage. He made his 
report and showed the chart he had kept to the 
King, and though unrewarded as far as ve know 
by King John U, his achievement itself is its own 
reward. On another voyage this brave explorer 
died in a great storm off the Cape of Storms, the 
name he first gave to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Vasco da Gama. — While Spain was busy with 
western discoveries a new King of Portugal, 
Emanuel I (e man' n el) was getting an expedition 
ready to go by the southern 
route around the Cape of Good 
Hope to India. With Vasco da 
Gama (vas' ko da ga' ma) in 
command, the fleet of four ves- 
sels set sail in July, 1497. ■ He 
rounded the Cape and reached 
Calcutta (kal kut' ta), India, in 
May, 1498. The voyage was 
long, full of unexpected helps and 
VASCO KA GAMA. hiudraHCPS but he had the satis- 
faction of entering the harbor of a great trade 
center of India. He tried to leave a trading post 
there but the Calcutta merchants interfered. He 
returned to Lisbon and was given the title of 
Admiral of India. Other voyages to India were 
made and trade established in due course of time. 
Portugal was greatly enriched as a result of this 
trade. 

The Snprenuu^ of Portagal.— Portugal had 
early turned its eyes on Africa. First the Madeira 
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Islands (ma de' ra), then Cape Bojador, and Cape 
Verde, then the Azores became possessions of 




Portngal. In time navigators reached Senegal 
sen e gawl') and then the Congo (kong' go). Black 
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men became their prize, and later the gold of 
Guinea. Finally the trade of India, China, and 
Japan was secured and Portugal for a time was 
the most splendid nation of Europe. 

The Hanse Merchants 

Business of Security of To-day. — ^The merchants 
^rom whom we buy our necessities or luxuries buy 
their stocks of goods whenever they please; they 
liave them sent by express or freight, by land or 
sea, from domestic or foreign markets, just as they 
prefer. They obey the law, pay their bills for 
goods and transportation, and no one finds fault 
or molests the merchant, about what is his own 
business. The seasons come and go, the years 
glide by; if the merchant becomes rich, we are 
glad. We call him a Merchant Prince and feel 
that he has his just reward. If he does not suc- 
ceed, we are sorry and perhaps say that the busi- 
ness was not well managed. It has become a 
matter of course to see commerce move along 
smoothly, each man secure in the pursuit of his 
own affairs. 

Town Privileges. — ^But it was not always so. 
The time was when it seemed as though might 
made right. That was in the Middle Ages when 
feudalism existed in Europe. Pirates swarmed 
the seas wrecking ships, throwing the cargoes on 
the coast for the shore dwellers to plunder as they 
liked; robbers lurked on the land; sometimes even 
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the nobles took everything they wanted from the 
traveling merchant. The only thing the merchants 
could do was to unite in sufficient numbers so that 
a king would grant to their towns trade privileges. 
The town would extend help or money to the 
king and thus make the king independent of the 
nobles. In this way seeds of liberty and inde- 
pendence were planted in towns long before men 
enjoyed freedom as individuals. For instance a 
man in the middle class could not carry a sword ; 
if a sword or a lance was found on him, he suffered 
punishment. The sword could be worn by none 
of less degree than a knight. Finally one king^ 
decreed * * that a traveling merchant shall not gird 
his sword but attach it to his saddle, or lay it on 
his cart, so that he may not wound the innocent, 
but yet may protect himself against robbers. ' ' 

The Secret Guild. — ^In those days the men of the 
middle class became merchants; they were not 
nobles and they did not care for agriculture or 
manual crafts. Because they did not know when 
they might be pounced upon and deprived of their 
goods on land or sea they kept very quiet, but 
secretly as they met each other they formed a 
league or guild or hanse to aid and protect each 
other if attacked. They met each other often. 
They did not go to sea in November, December 
and January, but wintered in whatever port they 
happened to be. They sometimes built a large 
storehouse to keep their goods in safety and where 

^Frederick Barbarossa. 
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they could all live and keep watch over their 
goods nntU they were ready to move to another 
place. These warehouses, especially those at Nov- 
go rod (nov* go rod), Bergen (berg* en), Bruges 
(broo' jez), and London were like those that 
Venice and Genoa had on the Euphrates River, 
almost fortresses. In fact these merchants learned 
much from the trade customs of the Italian cities. 



The Leagfae Becomes PowerfoL — ^Ton remember 
how the northern people went by way of Italy to 
the Holy Land at the time of the Crusades t They 
did not forget what they saw and heard, but they 
and their children after them tried to improve 
upon it. The secret understanding between mer- 
chants gradually became an open league, and their 
warehouses were erected as far northeast as Nov- 
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gorody as fax south as Venice, as far west as 
London, and as far north as Bergen. Besides these 
distant towns, eighty towns on the northern coast 
of Germany, and in Denmark, Holland and 
Flanders nnited for the protection and advance- 
ment of trade. They had their laws and power 
to enforce them. The league controlled the towns 
and if the town did not give to the league all the 
privileges it asked, it would leave the town. 

The Hanse Merdiants Control the Baltic— As 
the Hanse traders brought much wealth to the 
town, the town would comply with pretty nearly 
every demand. The town was made responsible 
if a trader suffered plunder or his ship was 
wrecked by pirates within its domain. The mer- 
chants did not go out and fight the pirates. No, 
they made the town pay. A town sometimes paid 
a large fine into the common fund of the League. 
Thus the federation grew in power of wealth until 
it was almost an empire of democratic towns, that 
is, towns ruled by the people. Their slogan was 
^'Freedom for the common merchant at home and 
abroad. " By a network of canals they joined the 
ocean, the Baltic Sea and the rivers of north Ger- 
many. They controlled the mouths of all the great 
rivers that flow into the Baltic Sea, and there they 
made harbors and built fortresses. The Baltic Sea 
became as great a highway during the three 
hundred years the Hanse cities flourished as the 
Mediterranean Sea was in earlier times; for the 
Baltic Sea was the center of the great herring 
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trade which went all over Europe. The salted fish 
was exchanged for inland produce. 

A Test of Strength. — Once seventy-seven cities 
of the League made war on the King of Denmark 
who had tried to break their power. After two 
years of war Denmark pleaded for peace. The 
terms the League demanded were two thirds of 
the revenues of Scania (Scandinavia) for fifteen 
years and the possession of all its castles, and the 
right for fifteen years to name the King of Den- 
mark. These terms broke the King's heart and 
he died in four years but all of Europe saw how 
strong the League was. 

Hanse Towns Protect Their Trade. — ^The League 
was very shrewd. It had foreign settlements, but 
it would not allow foreigners to make settlements 
in any of their towns. Foreigners might come and 
bring and sell goods but could remain no longer 
than six weeks at a time, and only three times 
a year. 

Luxurious Taste. — ^Life was not as simple then 
as we sometimes think. They had to make laws 
against luxury in dress. Men wore long cloaks 
trimmed with finest fur, and they adorned them- 
selves with long gold chains. Li some of the 
homes one might see silver chairs and costly hang- 
ings and Flanders carpets. At weddings the rich 
were permitted by law to have eighty dishes 
(cakes, meats, etc.). They cared more for eating 
in those days than we do now. Of course mer- 
chants had to supply these various commodities. 
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change. — ^A list of some of the goods they 
handled is interesting : from Russia they exported 
furs, wax, wheat, leather, skins, tallow and fat; 
while into Russia they took cloth, coarse and fine, 
of wool, of linen, of silk, metal wares of all kinds, 
and beer made from hops from England, Flanders, 
and Germany. From Scandinavia they exported 
copper and iron, skins, wood, potash, pitch and 
tar, limestone and granite, while back again the 
merchants took manufactured goods, even furs 
made up ready to wear. An old saying among the 
merchants was, **We buy the fox skins from them 
for a groat (four pence), and resell to them the 
foxes* tails for a guilder (forty cents).'* There 
was not much credit given in those days. It was 
cash or barter. A common saying was, **Ware 
for ware, or cash. * * 

Gold or Silver Money. — Silver either coined or 
in the bar was generally used for payment, and 
sometimes gold. The Flemish form of reckoning 
was preferred: one pound equal to 20 shillings, 
one shilling equal to 12 groats. The Baltic mer- 
chants were called **Easterlings.*' The Englisli 
merchants always wanted to be paid in pounds 
of the Baltic merchants. In this way the English 
adopted and still use the term ** sterling** which 
is an abbreviation of Easterling. Lubeck wafe the 
town where the money was coined. Guilders were 
made in the pattern of ducats. 

Bruges. — ^Bruges and London were the great 
markets. Merchants from far and near met at 
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Bruges where there were sixty-eight trade guilds. 
These trade guilds each had its guildhall. As 
early as 1310 Bruges 
had an insurance 
office. It had a great 
building where mer- 
chants discussed com- 
merce much as our 
Boards of Trade do 
now. It was the capi- 
tal of commerce of the 
north just as Venice 
was in the south. 
From Bruges the 
Flemish broadcloths, 
laces, tapestrieis and 
linens were exported. 
Once a year Spanish, 
Portuguese, Floren- 
tine, Venetian, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, German, 
Russian, and Turkish 
BELFRY OP BHUQE8. traders meeting there, 

welcomed each other, and drove the best bar- 
gains they could. 

London. — ^All the foreign traders met in London, 
too. .Trade was pretty evenly divided between 
Bruges and London. In London a hall was built 
called German Guildliall, but as business in- 
creased, it was called the Easterling's Hall, and 
finally so many guildhalls and warehouses and 
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wharves were crowded together that the section 
of the city where they stood took the name of the 
Steelyard. It was the place of import and export. 
The great balance or steelyard where they , 
weighed all imports and exports was in this en- 
closure and thus it came about that they called 
the whole enclosure the Steelyard. Transactions 
were regulated by the rules of the Hansa. It had 
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a high stone wall around it, and was like a little 
city in itgelf. 

The Oarden Inn. — Many a good time was had 
inside that wall. Such merry makers as Prince 
Hal and Sir John Falstaff dropped in occasionally; 
the Lord Mayor of London, and even Shakespeare 
and his band of actors have been known to visit 
the ** garden inn" within the wall, to be served 
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with whatever they might order. Yet usually it 
was a quiet place where serious men led tliought- 
ful lives, attending to weighty business affairs. 



i. aviuiUAU. i: 



Trading Throughout England. — There were 
other towns in England where the Hansa mer- 
chants used to trade. At these towns tliey bought 
the raw wool and skins from the peasants and 
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sold to them whatever they needed. For a long 
time England furnished the raw material only. 
The wool was taken to Flanders and there made 
into beautiful cloth. Later England had cloth 
factories of her own. But when in 1266 and 1267 
King Henry HE granted to the merchants of 
Liibeck and Hamburg the right to establish their 
own hansas in London, the wool bought there was 
taken to Flanders to be manufactured into cloth. 
England very early extended her commerce 
through chartered ** Companies. ' ' First, there 
were the Staplers, from whom English wool was 
bought. Later (in 1407), the Merchant Adven- 
turers established markets in Flanders and Ger- 
many. Lord Bacon said: *'I did ever think that 
trading in companies is most agreeable to the 
English nature which wanteth that same general 
vein of a Republic which runneth in the Dutch. ^' 

No Trouble to Buy Goods To-day. — The annual 
fairs that went the rounds of the towns were one 
of the privileges of the League. You see at that 
time the merchant had to go with his goods * * over 
sea and sand.** To-day we can write a letter to 
a merchant in Canton, China, ordering mer- 
chandise, enclosing a bank draft to pay for it, and 
in due time receive it securely wrapped for its 
long journey. But had we lived in those days we 
would have waited for the town fair to make our 
purchase. 

The Canvas Town.— At the town fair the buyers 
and sellers met. Perhaps the merchants passed 
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through many dangers on their journey to the 
town. Between the bad roads and the robbers 
they had a hard time. Then they had to pay for 
remaining in the town for the duration of the fair, 
usually from three to fifteen days, and for the 
privilege of selling their goods. Tents of canvas 
and rope were spread out over a large space to 



protect the goods of the merchant. The wares 
were sHown in such a way as to invite trade from 
the buyers, and a strict watch was kept to guard 
against thieves. Furs, teas, muslins, perfumes, 
honey, rugs, shawls, jewelry, watches, wine, 
groceries, amber, pipes, silks, furniture, mirrors, 
glass, all these things in charge of merchants 
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wearing the native dress of the coiintries they 
came from, made a dazzling display. It was worth 
going a long way jnst to see the people. 

The Fair, — It was a tusy town at fair time. 
Everybody who could came to the fair whether 
he cam* to trade or not. Women in gay dresses 
and shawls went about in groups; men elbowed 
through the crowds with mnch talk and banter; 
sights and sounds and odors all at once and all 
confused, such was fair time.. There were crowds, 
and noise, and glitter everywhere. All wanted to 



see and hear what was going on, for besides the 
gay goods and costly wares, festivities of many 
kinds were arranged to take place at fair time: 
bonfires, juggling and sword swallowers, music 
and dancing, fowls roasting on spits, shooting at 
targets, sports of various kinds, trumpeters, circus 
races, shows, and sometimes church festivals. 
Friends visited and met new friends; everybody 
had a gay time; and all were glad when it was 
over. 
Specialty.— At most of these fairs all kinds of 
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merchandise were offered for sale, and at others 
there would be just one commodity. It might Ke 
a book fair, or a poultry fair, or a cattle and sheep 
fair. You may have seen the beautiful picture 
of *'The Horse Fair'' by Rosa Bonheur (Bon or'). 

Honesty. — A robber was a robber and eyeryone 
looked out for him, but a merchant was a mer- 
chant and was regarded as trustworthy. If any 
merchant sold cloth or linen below the standard, 
he was punished for fraud. If a barrel of herring 
was found to have good large fish on top and small 
stale ones at the bottom, the merchant that packed 
that barrel had to get out of business. 

Causes Leading to Decline of Hansa Power. — ^As 
the power of the Hanse merchants increased, they 
grew autocratic, thinking more of their political 
advantage than of their commercial welfare. The 
power of the League was at its height about 1360. 
But the time came when the Hanse power began 
to decline. A number of causes contributed to 
its downfall; one by one it lost its special 
privileges; agriculture became more general, 
manufacturing also increased outside of Flanders, 
but the greatest cause for the decline of the League 
was that it lost its control of the Baltic Sea. The 
English sailed to the mouth of the Dwina (dwe' 
na) by way of the Arctic Ocean, and opened a 
trade route to Moscow (mos' ko), Russia. In time 
the Hansa League lost its influence in England. 
Queen Elizabeth in the last years of her reign 
opposed it, and finally drove it out of England. 
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By the year 1669, only three towns were left in 
the League, Liibeek (lii' bek), Bremen (brem' en) 
and Hamburg. The League, however, had lived 
and flourished for over three hundred years. Many 
of the trade regulations that we observe to-day are 
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survivals of the Hansa Towns, or improvements 
on these earlier beginnings. 

The Hanse merchants played their part and 
played it well. Time since then has brought many 
changes in transportation and communication. Im- 
proved methods have greatly aided commerce. 
Distance has been overcome to large extent by 
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railroads, steam and electrici the telegraph and 
telephone, the automobile and the aeroplane. Each 
year adds some new achievement. 

Progress Through Commerce. — Commerce plays 
a great part in the progress of nations. Through 
the channels of trade, nations far distant from 
each other are brought into closer relations. Vic- 
tor Hugo, a French writer, made this prophecy: 

A Prophecy. — **A day will come when the only 
battlefield will be the market open to commerce, 
and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will 
come when bullets and bombshells will be replaced 
by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by 
arbitration of a sovereign senate, which will be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to England, the 
Diet to Germany, the Legislative Assembly to 
France. A day will come when a cannon ball will 
be exhibited in public museums, just as an instru- 
ment of torture is now, and the people will be 
astonished how such a thing could have been. A 
day will come when these two immense groups, 
tlie United States of America and the United 
States of Europe, shall be extending hands of 
fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their 
products, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving 
creation under the eye of the Creator, and uniting 
for the good of all, these two irresistible and in- 
finite powers — ^the fraternity of men and the power 
of God/' 
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Suggestive Questions 

How has Brenner Pass figured in the history 
of Europe? Becount some of the interesting 
incidents in history that have linked the 
Adriatic Sea with Venice! What do you 
think of the present day claim of Italy to 
Piume f Describe a heavy caravan giving its route 
and cargo. Bead BrowTiing's story of the Two 
Camels in "Ferishtah's Fancies.'' Make some 
paper boats representing junks; start them from 
the western part of India and show where they 
would carry their cargo and what they would get 
in excliange. Draw on the blackboard the Vene- 
tian Merchant Fleet. Indicate by dashes the route 
of the various squadrons. Bead Coleridge 's * * Kub- 
la Khan." An event is any happening that sends 
out waves of influence. The printing of Marco 
Polo's book was an event. Tell several ways in 
which it influenced Europe. Cities ris^ and fall 
according to the increase or decline of trade. Show 
how this law affected Venice and Genoa. Trade 
is a vital matter to a nation. If trade declines in 
one place it rises in another. Prince Henry of 
Portugal reasoned this all out and made himself 
very helpful to his nation. Tell how. Make up 
a little scene in which the different persons appear 
that reached or tried to reach India; have each 
make a little speech telling who sent him, and 
how far he went, and what some of his experiences 
were. Instead of fighting each other the merchants 
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of six centuries ago had a secret understanding 
to help each other. What was the feeling that 
prompted this secret agreement? By what names 
was this compact later known? For how many- 
years did the Hanse cities flourish? What does 
the modem world understand by trades-unions? 
Do we see their roots back in the centuries when 
merchants united for protection? Let members 
of the class represent in costume the foreign trad- 
ers that met at the Steelyard in London; have 
them tell what they came to sell or buy. Have 
you a Commercial Club in your city? 



CHAPTER X 
THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE 

Printizig 

Block Books.— T'le first printed books were 
sheets of paper printed from wooden blocks on 
which the letters forming the words and the illus- 
trations of one page stood in relief. These letters 
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had to be cut in reverse so that when stampe<l 
on paper they would be as written. These im- 
pressions were called block books. The illustra- 
tions called woodcuts were beautiful and inexpen- 
sive. To men in the age of Columbus the wood- 
cut gave wider pleasure than any other form of 
art. The Venetians and the Florentines excelled 
in the production of books illustrated by wood- 
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cuts. In the middle ages there were wonderfully 
illnstrated manuscripts by means of the art of 
illustration, where blue and red and green were 
blended on a background of gold, all done labori- 
ously by the monks. But such books were only 
for the few that could pay their price. It was 
many years before movable type such as we have 
to-day took the place of the wooden blocks. It 
was a slow and laborious period of experiment 
before the movable type was perfected. At first 
the movable tyjw was of wood find very unsatis- 
factory. Finally metal type was substituted for 
wooden. 
Coster and Qutenberg. — A man by the name of 
Laurent Coster of 
Holland, and a Ger- 
man by the name of 
John Gutenberg are 
each said to be the 
inventor of type. 
There is much to 
support the claims of 
each. 

Mazarin Bible. — 

The first completed 

book printed with 

,„„ „„,„.„ movable type was a 

JOHN avTKsaxBia. _ •' ^ 

Bible. It is called 
the Mazarin (maz a reue') Bible because the 
copy was found in the Mazarin Library. It gave 
evidence about the type used. It was pnt on 
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sale in 1456. Another specimen of early print- 
ing with movable type was an appeal to take up 
arms against the Turks who had just captured 
Constantinople. These two facts are important 
because they fix the date when movable type was 
first used. 

Italic Type. — ^Printing spread rapidly over the 
countries of Europe. Constant improvements 
were made in the general make-up of books, 
especially in those printed in Venice. It was in 
Italy that the type we call Italics was invented. 
This type is said to imitate the handwriting of 
Petrarch. The first book in Italic type was a 
copy of Virgil, printed in 1501. You read about 
the poet Virgil in the chapter on the Romans. 

Aldine Press. — ^The Aldine Press of Venice be- 
came renowned. Aldus was a 
man of broad learning. He de- 
sired to produce books that were 
handy, cheap, correct and beauti- 
ful in execution. He devoted 
himself to the printing of the 
great masterpieces of Greek 
literature. Look back to the 

paragraphs on the great Greek 

writers and you will find the ( op dolphin and 
names of the writers whose works anchor. 
Aldus now gave to the people in print. So careful 
was he to have them perfect that he employed 
none but Greeks to help him set the tyi>e and read 
the proof. He adopted for a trade-mark a design 
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of a dolphin and anchor as a symbol of quickness 
and firmness 'united. In the printing, buying and 
reading of books Italy was far ahead of the other 
nations. 

Caxton Press. — ^In England William Caxton set 
up a printing press close to Westminster Abbey 
in 1476. He printed everything from sermons to 
** joyous and pleasant histories of chivalry.'* He 
printed Chaucer's ** Canterbury Tales.'* 

Newspapers.T'It was a long time before people 
settled the question of what was a newspaper and 
what a pamphlet. The city of Paris claims to 
have published a newspaper in 1509. This paper 
contained but one news item. In 1492 a French 
paper containing six leaves gave some news about 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain and in 1493 there 
was published in Eome a paper containing the 
letter of Columbus giving the first account of the 
discovery of America. Unless the publication was 
issued at stated intervals it was not called a news- 
paper. There was published in Florence, Italy, a 
paper containing ** news'* from Eome. This was 
published weekly through December, 1644, five 
issues. At least, then, our newspfi^ers can trace 
their ancestry back to 1644 and perhaps to before 
that time for England claims to have published a 
weekly paper in 1622 soon after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. The daily newspaper ap- 
peared in London in March, 1702. It was a queer 
little sheet containing nine items of news : six from 
Holland and three from Paris. 
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r or A QRKAT pBiMTNa phxbb booh m mw tose. 

HODERK NEWSFAPKR I>BINnNa PRESS. 

(It prints, folds, &nd counts the papers.) 
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Power of Press. — As printed books and news- 
papers increased there were greater numbers of 
people who learned to read so that demand and 
supply kept pace with each other. No longer was 
it necessary to depend wholly upon the opinions 
of other men. Men could now read for themselves 
and reach their own conclusions. No other agency 
compares with the press in encouraging freedom 
of tliought among men. The Crusades helped to 
unite mankind; through trade and commerce ex- 
plorations and discoveries were made, but the art 
of printing did more for the enlightenment of man 
than all other agencies combined. 

Revival of Learning 

1453. — ^When you were studying Trade Boutes 
you read that Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks in 1453. This is one of the few dates that 
we like to remember just as we remember that 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. When the 
Turks took the beautiful city on the Golden Horn 
the learned men who lived there moved to new 
homes in Western Europe where they established 
schools and did all they could to revive the learn- 
ing of the classic days of Greece and Eome. You 
recall how the Crusades awakened men from their 
indifference to learning. You remember how 
Charlemagne and Alcuin kept the lights, of learn- 
ing burning, but so faintly that only the few were 
benefited. After Constantinople was taken by 
Turks, however, Western Europe began looking 
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backward tc the literature, architecture, painting 
and sculpture that had glorified Athens and Rome. 
Students began to realize that for centuries people 
had been content to live with a very narrow out- 
look upon life, knowing only about the people and 
events around them. **We will change all this,*' 
they said, * ' and learn about Ihe great nations that 
lived long ago, and we will teach our children these 
things so that they may have a broader vision. We 
will enlighten and broaden their minds. We will 
make them self-reliant. We will teach them to 
judge for themselves. ' ' 

People Think for Themselves.— This movement 
swept over all Europe and was called the Revival 
of Learning or Renaissance (ren e sahns'), (rebirth 
of antiquity). Many events contributed to help 
on this revival; among others the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America, the decline 
of feudalism, the prosperity of the middle classes. 
Reading took the place of sermons as a means 
of instruction. Old habits of thought gave place 
to new ways of thinking. The movement might 
be compared to spring after winter, or to rainfall 
after a drought, or to sunshine after a dense fog. 
There seemed to be a new spirit or energy mani- 
f ested. The Revival of Learning came from within 
a person, not from without. Let us explain that 
a little : Art and Literature had been in the world 
for many centuries but the people had ceased to 
care for them. Indeed, most of the people were 
ignorant and indifferent to learning. Now, how- 
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ever, something impelled the people generally to 
desire to team about art and literature that for 
centuries had heen neglected or forgotten. It was 
like the force within that impels the trees and 
shrubs to burst into leaf. You ask, What did peo- 
ple learn! For one thing, many people began the 
study of the Greek language, yes, and the Hebrew 
language. This gave them access to the splendid 
literature written in these languages. Men were 
no longer confined to the 
books written in Latin, but 
they were turned again to 
the far-reaching influence of 
Greece. People not only ac- 
quired learning but they be- 
gan to express themselves in 
art. Thus men's thoughts 
were liberated by the work of 
men's hands. Liberation of 
thought through art was as 
great a part of the Revival of 
Learning as was the desire to 
acquire learning. 

Ended About 1560.— Italy 
took the lead in this revival. 
It began earlier there. Espe- 
cially in the city of Florence 
did genius blaze up. Gradu- 
ally it spread to other na- 
tions. Nothing begins or 
ends suddenly, but in a general Way if we do not 
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care for dates, we may say that the Bevival of 
Learning began in Italy in Petrarch's time and 
ended in northern Europe with Martin Luther and 
the Reformation. We do not mean to say that 
it really ended. What we do mean is that learning 
became so general that it ceased to attract special 
attention. 

The Sonnet. — ^Petrarch in his poetry used the 
Italian language. Just as the English language 
owes much to Chaucer, so the Italian language 
is indebted to Petrarch. By using their mother 
tongue instead of Latin, both of these poets pro- 
claimed their freedom of judgment. They thought 
that a greater number of people would be benefited 
by their poetry if it was written in the mother 
tongue. Therefore, they chose it instead of con- 
forming to the custom of using Latin. Petrarch 
was the great master of the sonnet, a verse form 
of fourteen lines. The following sonnet written 
by him will show you something of the meter and 
the rhyme: 

^'Sonnet to Laura 

"Poor solitary bird, that pour'st thy lay, 
Or haply moumest the sweet season gone, 
As chilly night and winter hurry on, 
And day light fades, and summer flies away! 
If, as the cares that swell thy little throat. 

Thou know'st alike the woes that wound my rest, 
Oh, thou would'st house thee in this kindred breast, 
And mix with mine thy melancholy note! 
Yet little ktiow I oura are kindred ills; 

She still may live the object of thy song; 
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Not so for me stem Death or Heaven wills! 

But the sad season, and less grateful hour, 
And of past joy and sorrow thoughts that throng, 

Prompt my full heart this idle lay to pour/' 

The Bef ormation 

Wydiflfe. — Great events move very slowly as 
they begin to take form in the minds of men. 
One such movement was called the Reformation ! 
You remember that John Wyeliffe translated 
the Bible into the English language. Mainly be- 
cause WyclifFe translated the Bible into Englisli 
he was called a heretic (unbeliever). But he did 
not nvind being called that for he was thinking 
of the great numbers of Englishmen who though 
Christians could not read the Bible. They had 
to accept what they were told about it. He be- 
lieved in the right of individual judgment and he 
wished to give to other Englishmen the oppor- 
tunity of reading the Bible and interpreting it for 
themselves. With the Bible written in their own 
tongue they could do this. It was the first faint 
sign to Englishmen that the *'New Learning" was 
coming. Wyeliffe, the first Protestant, died in 
his bed, but forty-four years after his death, his 
bones were taken from his grave, burned, and 
thrown to the winds as the bones of a heretic. 
Wyeliffe was- the Master of Balliol (bale' yel) 
College, the oldest college in Oxford. He was a 
teacher and a preacher of power in England, but 
was opposed, not to Christianity, but to the wealth, 
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power and ceremony that lie saw among the higher 
clergy. These he denounced and he threw off 
his allegiance to the Church. So far it was a per- 
sonal matter. But thirty years after, a Bohemian, 
John Huss, a lecturer in the University at Prague, 
was humed at the stake for teaching the reform 
' doctrines of Wycliffe. This threw all Bohemia 
into a flutter of excitement. It took thirty years 
for Bohemia to settle down after that, and even 
then the people had neither forgiven nor forgot- 
ten it. 
Martin Lather. — A hundred years went by, peo- 
ple were thinking but not 
saying much about religi- 
ous matters when Martin 
Luther, a professor at 
Wittenberg {wif ten 
berg) University, pro- 
tested with great vehem- 
ence against many of the 
practices of the church at 
Rome. Let us try to get 
a clear idea of why he did 
this. In 1512 Leo X had 

MARTIN LrTHEB, 

become Pope at Rome. He 
■was a man admired by friend and foe alike for 
his ability. He was the son of Lorenzo de Medici 
(de med' c che) of Florence, Italy, one of the 
greatest patrons of learning. The Pope, like his 
father, knew Raphael and Michael Angelo well, 
and was their patron. 
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Need of Money.— The great Church of St. Peter 
in Rome was being built. Leo X needed money 
to carry on the building. The raoney was raised 
in a way that caused much cijmment and criticism 
among the people and. among some of the priests 
as well, all over Europe. There were other prac- 
tices, too, some of them extremely delicate, that 
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thinking people did not approve of in the church. 
Some of the bishops were possessed of enormous 
incomes. They had great power. They ruled 
kings and princes as well as the people. They 
were thought to be a long way from being meek 
and lowly of heart. The Roman church from a 
small beginning had become the most powerful 
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organization in Europe. The church was repre- 
sented at all courts and dominated political and 
civil affairs. It was older than any other institu- 
tion of Europe. It«had seen kingdoms rise and 
wane. The age was one. of great religious in- 
tolerance and anyone who openly criticized the 
church did so at his peril. Nevertheless it seemed 



necessary for the good of the church as well as 
for the welfare of the people to reform some of 
the abuses then observed in the church. 

95 Theses. — Martin Luther, himself a monk of 
the church, came out boldly against these prac- 
tices, lie wrote and read, and posted on the door 
of the Cathedral at Wittenberg, 95 Theses or 
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** points^* which he thought should be reformed. 
For this he was condemned as a heretic. The 
King told Luther that he must recant, which meant 
that he must withdraw or retract his statements 
publicly. Luther *s reply began in these words: 
**Well, then, if your Imperial Majesty require a 
plain answer, I will give one without horns or 
teeth I'' and ended thus: ** Therefore I mav not 
and will not recant, because to act against con- 
science is unholy and unsafe. So help me God, 
Amenl'* Other reformers showed as much ardor 
as Luther. Whole cities and many princes and 
men of influence took the side of the reformers 
and protested as they did. Thus originated tlie 
term Protestant (prof es tant). 

Other Leaders. — Other Protestant leaders arose 
in different countries: In France John Calvin 
taught the reformv doctrines and was banished. 
He went to Geneva, Switzerland, where he and 
Ulrich Zwingli (ul' rik zwing' glee) continued to 
teach and preach and write in favor of reform. 
They established a church with a new form of 
church discipline which was called Presbyterian. 
The people in France who thought as Calvin 
thought were later called Huguenots (hu' ge nots) 
and were led by Admiral Coligny (ko lene' ye) 
and by King Henry of Navarre. In England, John 
Bradford, and in Scotland John Knox, wore 
Protestant leaders. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, Protestantism became firmly estab- 
lished in England. Tlie Puritans who settled 
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Mas^aclmsetts .were Protestants. Thns different 
Protestant elmrclies arose each having a separate 
organization. 

The Oounter-Reformation. — The Reformation 
awakened the church of Rome to its own needs. 
There were many both among the prelates (arch- 
bishops and bishops), and the lower clergy of 
saintly minds. These churchmen were equally 
desirous of purifying and correcting any abuses 
that might be found to exist in the church. They 
began a Counter-Reformation, that is a reforma- 
tion within the church by the Catholic clergy. 
They simplified the worship in tlie northern na- 
tions, and they chose 
for the high office of 
Pope only men of 
great holiness of life. 
They established the 
order of the Jesuits 
(3540) and entrusted 
to it the education of 
the young. As a part 
of this Counter-Re- 
formation the church 
resolved to extermi- 
nate heresy. 
Admiral ColiffnT. — In 
the reign of Francis I 
the Catholics and Protestants of France kept up 
a constant quarrel. The leader of the Protestants, 
Admiral Coligny, in the hope of finding a place 
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on earth where the Protestants might be at peace, 
sent out a company of them to found a colony 
on the coast of Florida. The Spaniards made war 
upon them and exterminated them. It took a long 
time for people to learn that those of different 
religious belief and political opinions could live 
peacefully together in the same community, 
Coligny was a soldier who fought valiantly on 
many a battlefield for France. He was a friend 
of the famous Henry of Navarre. Coligny went 
to Paris to attend the marriage of Henry of 
Navarre to Margaret, the sister of Francis I. Tlie 
city was ablaze with the wedding festivities. In 
the midst of them he was murdered as a heretic 
on St. Bartholomew's Day. More than 20,000 
Protestants were murdered at that time. So in- 
tolerant were the people of that age that death 
seemed the only cure for heresy. Heresy is an 
opinion opposed to the doctrines of the church. 
The spirit of religious intolerance and persecution 
has appeared among many nations and in eveiy 
age. The early colonists of America, and the 
Turks, manifested a spirit of intolerant persecu- 
tion toward those holding different religious be- 
liefs, and there are many other examples. Other 
countries at that time had religious troubles: 
among them Spain, Holland and England. 
Through the influences of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation many of the church doctrines 
were revised; many of the practices were abol- 
ished. The Reformation was beneficial to the 
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national and civil as well as the religious welfare 
of Europe and the New World. 

Suggestive Questions 

Block books were the first produced in Italy. 
We owe the invention of movable type to 
Germany. Compare John Gutenberg ^s inven- 
tion of movable type with some other invention 
that has been of great benefit to mankind. 
Describe a modern printing press. How was 
printing done in Benjamin Franklin's time? 
How did the Crusaders help the Reviyal of Learn- 
ing! Giotto was a great painter and sculptor 
during this period. Make a list of some of his 
friends, and tell of what service they were to the 
world. When we speak of art what do we include f 
What do we mean by learning? Michelangelo 
was a painter, a sculptor and a poet; would you 
call him learned? Revival means renewed pursuit: 
When had people ceased to pursue learning? Do 
you think the Revival of Learning ever ended? 
John Wycliffe and Martin Luther were not of the 
same nation and not of the same century, but they 
thought somewhat alike about a few things; ex- 
plain what views they held in common. In the 
late great World War we often heard a few words 
that we had not used before: camouflage was one; 
likewise there was a time when the word 
Protestant began to be heard very often. When 
was that and what did the word mean? Name 
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a few famous early Protestants. The Reforma- 
tion resulted in establishing certain Protestant 

* 

churches; it also benefited the Catholic Church. 
Tell in what way. Compose and act a charade on 
the word Crusade. 



CHAPTER XI 

SPAIN m THE NEW WORLD 

The Voyages of Christopher Oolmnbus 

Ohristopher Columbus. — The mariners of Genoa 
dreamed dreams. One of these mariners more 
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daring and adventurous than the others, entreated 
his city to fit him out with ships and seamen 
that he might sail westward for a shorter rente 
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to India than that soug)it by Spain and Portugal 
around the point of Africa. This man was 
Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, am- 
bitious for the prosperity and fame of his city. 
Columbus had a passion for geographical knowl- 
edge. In the fifteenth century a great many peo- 
ple devoted themselves to discoveries, to the study 
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of the compass and to map- and chart-making. 
Everybody was expecting some new discovery. 
Everybody believed there were unknown lands. 

Barly Life. — At the age of fourteen, Columbus 
made his first voyage with a relative who had 
adopted a seafaring life. For many years he 
cruised on the Mediterranean Sea in the service 
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of Genoa, or France, or Spain. P^ally he went 
to Portugal. Here at Lisbon he met Dona Felipa, 
an Italian lady of rank, whom he married. Her 
father had been a distinguished navigator. His 
papers, charts, maps and records came under the 
observation of Columbus. From these and his 
own knowledge, Columbus made maps and charts 
that brought him to the notice of scientific men 
of his day. From his studies Columbus came to 
believe that the earth was in the form of a sphere 
or globe I Comparing the globe of Ptolemy with 
the maps made since the discovery of the Azores, 
he concluded that one third of the circumference 
of the earth remained unexplored. He thought 
that by sailing directly west from Lisbon for about 
4,000 miles he would reach the coast of China and 
pass, on the way, the Islands Marco Polo had 
described (among them Japan), from which sup- 
plies could be obtained to complete the voyage to 
the Spice Islands. Having reached this conclu- 
sion, Columbus never doubted its truth. He de- 
termined to start on the voyage of discovery as 
soon as he could find someone to fit out the vessels 
necessary for such an undertaking. 

Oolnmbns at Courts of Portugal and Spain. — 
Years went by, during which time an instrument 
called the astrolabe (as tro lab) was devised, 
which enabled a mariner from the altitude of the 
sun to ascertain his distance from the equator. 
With the compass and the astrolabe to assist him 
Columbus felt that the time had come to make the 
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venture. He appealed to King John II of Portugal 
who after many long and 
wearisome conferences finally 
refused to aid him. Colum- 
bus, disappointed, secretly 
left Portugal and went to 
Genoa. In vain he explained 
his theories there ; the coffers 
of Genoa were empty ; at least 
that was the excuse the 
Genoese ihade for not assist- 
ing in fitting out the neces- 
sary vessels' for- the expedi- 
tion; These were dark days 
for Columbus who was poor 
and weary with hope de- 
ferred. Washington Irving 
in his "Life of Christopher 
Columbus,*' says that "he was 
reduced to struggle hard with 
poverty; nor is it one of 
the least interesting circum- 
stances in his eventful life 
that he had in a manner to 
beg his way from court to 
court to offer their princes 
the discovery of a new 
world. ' ' Finally Columbus 
went to Spain and after 
months of waiting was given 
audience by the great King Ferdinand and the 
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Queen Isabella. At that audience the King was 
unconvinced and many of the nobles scoffed, but 
the illustrious queen exclaimed, * * I undertake the 
enterprise for my own crown of Castile, and I will 
pledge my jewels to raise the necessary funds.'* 

"Thou hast a charmed cup, Fame! 
A draught that mantles high, 
And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality." 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Queen Isabella of Spain by this act made her- 
self forever famous. Whatever we may say of 
her in praise, falls short of her just deserts. She 
had energy and wisdom, piety and grace in an 
extraordinary degree and added to these qualities 
was firmness rare in a woman. ''She had all the 
royal makings of a queen** (Shakespeare). With- 
out her support Columbus could not have under- 
taken the voyage. In this age of religious tolera- 
tion we can hardly understand Queen Isabella's 
permission of the wars of extermination waged 
against the Jews and the Moors of Granada. Tliis 
seems a blot on her otherwise noble nature. She 
and her court even visited distant camps to the 
great joy of her soldiers. Her appearance is thus 
described: **The queen rode a chestnut mule, 
seated on a saddle chair, embossed with gold and 
silver. The housings (saddle cloths) were of a 
crimson color, and the bridle was of satin, curi- 
ously wrought with letters of gold.*' In four 
different campaigns against Granada did Isabella 
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and her court appear in camp. Each time the 
Spanish soldiers, inspired by her presence, took 
the city they were besieging. It was at Camp 
Santa Fe, while awaiting the surrender of the 
last stronghold of Granada, that Columbus by the 
special favor of Isabella, had his interview with 
the King and Queen, — ^an interview which resulted 
in revealing the mysteries of the western con- 
tinent ! 

The Contract. — Columbus then went to Palos. 
This town had been ordered by Isabella to have 
two caravels equipped for sea within ten days. 
Columbus with the help of some of his friends 
fitted out a third vessel. Papers were drawn mak- 
ing Columbus hereditary Admiral of whatever 
lands he might discover and giving him one tenth 
of all merchandise which might be obtained from 
those lands. 

The Three Caravels. — ^The vessels were small 
compared with ocean liners of to-day. The caravel 
was a boat with a broad bow. It sometimes had 
four masts and carried lateen sails. In the back 
part of the boat was a high narrow deck. His 
three ships were the Santa Maria, the Pinta, 
and the Nina. The Santa Maria was the 
largest and had a deck. On this one Columbus 
placed his flag. The Pinta was conunanded 
by Martin Pinzon with his brother, Francisco, as 
pilot. The Nina was commanded by Vincent 
Pinzon. All three of these brothers were able navi- 
gators and good friends of Columbus. The crew 
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of all three vessels numbered about one hundred 
twenty persons. Some of the members of the 
crew had been pressed into service against their 
wilts and uaturtilly enough could not be depended 
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Upon. These sailors were not singing as the 
Vikings did: 

"Ob, I am a glad sea rover 
Tra-Ia tra-la tra-la." 

But they were sullenly plotting how they miglit 
throw their admiral overboard, and return to 
Spain. 
October 12, 1492.— On August 3, 1492, the little 
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fleet set sail. They reached the Canary Islands 
on Angust 9, where they built a new rudder for 
the Pinta, and changed the lateen sails of 
the Vina for square sails. Columbus kept a 
journal each day in the style of the "Com- 
mentaries of Gssar/' and from the journal we 
know what happened. On September 14 a heron 



THE LAXDINO Or:COI.UHBDB AT BAM SjU^VADOB. 
(From r*!"^"! by John TukdcAya ia Rotund* of Uw Capital *( WMhinRtoD. ) 

and a tropical bird hovered over their ships. This 
incident gave encouragement to the crew as they 
thought land must be near. It meant as much to 
them as the dove that Noah sent out from th5 
Ark meant to Noah. 

San Salvador.— Boldly they kept their course 
to the west, the Pinta generally ahead. Other and 
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smaller birds came singing to the ships, — sea weed 
and ocean swells, a whale, and some dolphins were 
among the sights that kept the crews from mutiny- 
by inspiring the hope of land. Finally came the 
• hour when land was sighted after over two months 
on the sea- On October 12, Columbus stepped 
upon the shores of the New World. He, Martin 
and Vincent Pinzon, carrying Spanish standards 
followed by the sailors, fell upon their knees and 
kissed the earth ; rising, Columbus drew his sword, 
planted the standards and took possession of the 
land in the name of the sovereigns, Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, and named the land San Sal- 
vador. 

Hopes Realized. — One of our poets, Edward 
Everett Hale, has a poem about Columbus in which 
he pictures Columbus as hearing a voice calling 
for a chance to leave the old world for the new. 

" 'Give me white paper V . 

One storm-trained seaman listened to the word; 
What no man saw, he saw ; he heard what no man heard. 

In answer he compelled the sea 

To eager men to tell 

The secret she had kept so well ! 
Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, — 
Sailing still west the hidden shore to find; 

For all mankind that unstained scroll unfurled, 

Where God might write anew the story of the worid.'^ 

The New Lands. — There were- natives on shore 
whom Columbus called Indians supposing that he 
had reached an island off the coast of India ! These 
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natives were friendly and seemed to think that 
Columbus and his ships had descended from the 
skies. They told Columbus of other islands. All 
these he visited; they were the islands we now 
know as the West Indies. Columbus treated the 
Indians kindly and generously. In the journal 
kept by Columbus he says: **The country was as 
fresh and green as in the month of May in An- 
dalusia (an da loo' shi a); the trees, the fruits, 
the herbs, the flowers, the very stones, for the 
' most part, as different from those of Spain, as 
night from day.** At Haiti the Santa Maria 
was wrecked. Columbus and his men built a fort 
of the timber and left forty-four of the crew in 
charge. 

Coliimbns Returns to Spain.— Collecting gold, 
cotton, parrots, plants, birds, beasts, and Indians, 
as proof of the newly discovered lands, Columbus 
weighed anchor for the return voyage, reaching 
Lisbon, Portugal, the 4th of March driven there 
by adverse winds. A few days afterward he an- 
chored in Palos (pah' los), after an absence of 
seven and a half months. There was great rejoic- 
ing throughout Spain. He was given a magnifi- 
cent reception by Ferdinand and Isabella and the 
nobility, the joyous occasion closing with the 
chanting of the Te Deum (te de' um), meaning 
to Thee God, in gratitude for this momentous 
achievement. 

Other Voyages by Colnmbns.— In September, 
1493, Columbus made a second voyage of dis- 
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covery. This time lie had 3 galleons, 14 caravels, 
and 1500 men. Many other islands were discovered 
and named, among them Porto Bico and Jam^ca 
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(ja ma' ka). In 1498 Columbus made his third 
voyage with a fleet of eight ships. After discover- 
ing Trinidad, he discovered the coast of South 
America, near the mouth of the Orinoco (o rin o' 
ko). From this third voyage the great Columbus 
was sent back to Spain in chains by a man of small 
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reputation who had poisoned the King's mind 
against Columbus. This is orie of the dark pages 
in history hard to understand. The Spanish people 
rescued him from this great humiliation. Later 
(in 1502), with splendid courage Columbus under- 
took his fourth voyage with 4 caravels and 150 
men. On this voyage he sailed along the shores 
of Central America and Cape Honduras (hon doo' 
ras) to Colon, returning to Spain in 1504 where he 
died in 1506. Columbus requested that his body 
should be buried in Santo Domingo. Later his 
remains were taken there, and there in the Cathe- 
dral Church they repose. No man ever achieved 
greater glory; no man ever suflfered more from 
envy, ingratitude and injustice. Columbus did not 
reach India as he believed, but what was of in- 
finitely greater importance, he had discovered a 
New World. America should bear the name of 
the **man whose genius and courage induced him 
to make the first voyage," but it does not. To 
another man was given that honor. 

Other Discoverers, Explorers and Settlers 

The New Lands Named America. — ^All Europe 
was stirred with joy over the glory that Spain 
had achieved through the voyages of Columbus. 
Mariners in every port were eager to undertake 
similar voyages. Amerigo Vespucci (a ma re' go 
ves poo' che), an Italian, a friend of Columbus, 
later made voyages for Spain and Portugal, sail- 
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ing to Central and South America. On his return 
he wrote much about the New Lands. A new 
geography was being prepared and its author, 
knowing nothing about Columbus, said: "I' do 
not see why anyone should rightly object to call- 
ing it (the new land) 'America' after its discov- 
erer, Amerigo." This name was placed on the 
map of South America in the year 1515 and has 
remained. The trade spirit was in the very air 
lliat men breathed; this, and the desire to convert 
men to the Christian faith, were the motives at 
hrst that led the Western nations to send out com- 
panies of explorers. Spain, Portugal, Prance, 
Holland, and Eng- 
* V^t" ' ~^" land, each became 

\.\A.w.. ■.; active in building up 

itself as a sea power. 
John Cabot. — In 
1497 Henry VII of 
England gave his 
royal authority to 
John Cabot, an Ital- 
ian, to undertake a 
voyage of discovery 
for England. He dis- 
covered Newfound- 
land, and later on a 
second voyage ex- 
plored the coast of 
the mainland of North 
America. This gave England a claim to that part 
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of North America now called the United States. 
But a century passed before settlements were 
made. 

Ferdihand Magellan. — Several years were to 
elapse before the lands discovered by Colambus 
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were proved to lie between Europe and Asia. This 
proof was established by Ferdinand Magellan (ma 
jel' an) a Portuguese navigator. He had faithfully 
served Portugal on the seas in the trade with the 
East Indies around the coast of Africa. Portugal 
had not rewarded him for this work as generously 
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as he felt he deserved, and in 1517 he went to the 
court of Spain asking Charles V to fit him out 
for a westward voyage to the Moluccas. 

Charles V of Spain furnished Magellan five ships 
and 236 men and he sailed in September, 1519. 
After reaching the mouth of the La Plata Biver 



in South America he continued southward along 
the coast of Patagonia (pat a go' ni a) and entered 
the long strait that is called Magellan's Strait. 
Rounding South America he sailed into the south- 
ern Ocean which Magellan named "Pacific" be- 
cause so .peaeefuL He followed the coast line 
northward and then day after day for ninety days 
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westward where his ships reached the Ladrones 
(la dronz'), and a week later the Philippines. 
Magellan named the first islands he came to "^La- 
drones'' (thieves), because although the people 
were «kind to him, bringing fruit and giving him 
supplies of fresh food and water, they stole what- 
ever they could from his ships. The Philippines he 
so named in honor of the Spanish king's son. 

Aroimd the World. — ^The voyage had been long; 
full of peril from foes and storms, from famine, 
from cold. One of the ships had deserted, one 
had been wrecked; sailors had mutinied, blood 
had been shed. Eighteen months passed since 
they had sailed from Spain and now the worst 
happened, for the brave Magellan was killed in 
a battle with the natives. Burning one of their 
three remaining ships, the few men that were 
left again set sail westward. In time they reached 
the Spice Islands where they took on a cargo of 
cloves. Here they lost another vessel and in the 
one remaining of their fleet, the Victoria, they 
crossed the Indian Ocean, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, and reached Spain after an absence 
of three years. Magellan's voyage proved some- 
thing: that the earth is round; henceforth there 
was no more conjecture about what was beyond 
the seas. All doubt was dispelled. The great At- 
lantic Ocean, the great American continents, the 
great Pacific stretched between Spain and the long 
sought Spice Islands 

The Glory of Spam.— The discovery of the West 
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Indies laid the foundation of Spain's greatness, 
while Magellan's voyage around the world added 
a luster that can never be dimmed. Through dis- 
coveries of new routes to old lands, and new routes 
to new lands, Spain became for a period of two 
centuries the chief nation of almost the whole 
western world 

The Sun the Center of the Universe. — Copernicus 
(ko per' nik us) lived at the same time that Colum- 
bus lived. He studied in the great universities 
of Bologna (bo Ion' ya) and Padua (pad' u a) 
and Ferrara (fer rah' rah). He was deeply im- 
pressed by the voyages made by Columbus, 
Magellan, and others. His scientific study con- 
vinced him that the earth revolved upon its axis 
and around the sun; that the sun was the center 
of the universe. Our modern astronomy is based 
upon a treatise which he wrote concerning the 
revolution of the planets. He died twenty years 
before Galileo (gal il e' o) was bom. Galileo be- 
came a teacher of mathematics in the university 
at Padua. He had a strong leaning toward 
astronomy and studied and believed what Coper- 
nicus had taught. He constructed a telescope by 
means of which he discovered the moons of the 
Planet Jupiter. Many other interesting things he 
observed in his study of the sim and the moon. 
He also constructed a thermometer. Both Coper- 
nicus and Galileo knew that the earth had two 
movements; that it revolved around its axis and 
that it revolved around the sun. But there were 
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great naiiibers of people at this time who did not 
so believe. 

"The Great South Sea."— In 1501, Balboa, a 
Spaniard of gentle birth, crossed the Atlantic and 
settled in Hispaniola (his pan yo' la) as Haiti was 
then called. A few years later, in order to leave 
witliout it being known, he concealed himself in 
a cask of provisions from his farm and was carried 
on board a ship about to sail. The ship sailed 



FIFTEENTH 

to Darien. Here Balboa heard of an ocean on the 
other side of the mountains and of great treasure 
of gold in Peru. He conducted an expedition to 
the summit of tha mountain and from that eleva- 
tion saw the Pacific Ocean, calling it the "Great 
South Sea." Descending to the coast he took 
possession in 1513, in the name of the monarch 
of Spain. 

The Incas. — ^Among the Spaniards with Balboa 
at this time was Pizarro (piz ar' ro) an adventurer. 
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'J'his man sailed from the place where Balboa had 
planted the standard of Spain southward to the 
coast of Peru. It is said that he had 60 horses, 
250 men and 12 cannon. With these he conquered 
the Incas (ing^ kaz) as the inhabitants of Peru 
were called. It is said that the King of the Incas 
when he traveled was carried upon a throne of 
gold weighing 25,000 ducats. The Incas had a 
civilization remarkable in many respects. They 
offered no resistance to the cannon of the Span- 
iards and were readily and most cruelly subdued. 
Their vast treasure of gold and silver was taken 
from them and sent to the monarch of Spain. 

Cortez in Mexico. — In 1504 Cortez (kor' tez) loft 
Spain for San Domingo. Later he went to Cuba 
as governor of Santiago. In the meantime Mexico 
had been discovered but not explored. Cortez was 
appointed to make a settlement and conquer the 
country for Spain. With a fleet of ten vessels 
he set sail. With him were about 800 men, a few 
horses and a few cannon. The Mexicans or Aztecs 
(az' teks), as they were called, were awed by the 
Spanish horses and terrified by the cannon. Cortez 
made his way to the beautiful city of Mexico, 
where (in 1521) he laid waste the city, and con- 
quered the Emperor, Montezuma (mon te zu' ma) . 
Enormous treasure of gold and precious stones 
was sent to the King of Spain. Cortez was bril- 
liant and brave but relentless in warfare. 

De Soto. — ^De Soto headed an expedition to ex- 
plore Florida. He and his men and horses ex- 
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plored the land now called Florida and Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, reaching at last the 
mighty Mississippi Eiver, where heartsick from 
disappointment at not finding gold, and ill from 
exposure, he died and was buried in the river he 
had discovered (1542). 

Spain's Flag in the New World.— Spain's flag 
floated over all the Islands, over Mexico and Peru, 
and many other places on the mainland of the 




Spain's cotxinial empire aboitt 1550. 

New World. A governor was placed on each island 
whose first business was to send back to Spain 
the products of the mines. Spain called the Pacific 
Ocean her own sea. From the Pacific, Peruvian 
silver was sent across the Isthmus of Panama and 
then through the Gulf of Mexico and over the 
Atlantic to the Spanish King. 

Gold Mining.— By 1560 there was a large Span- 
ish population in the coast towns of the West 
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Indies and parts of South America and Mexico. 
The desire for gold was the chief motive of all 
these people. They defied hunger, cold, nakedness 
and Indians in their craving for gold digging. 
They did not engage in agriculture to any con- 
siderable extent as colonizers who settle perma- 
nently do, but they engaged in mining wherever 
they thought gold or silver might be found. Min- 
ing was heavier labor than the Spaniards were 
accustomed to so they enslaved the native Indians 
only to find that they could not stand the hard 
labor and soon died. 

Then the Spaniards introduced African slaves 
whom they bought from the Portuguese. Portugal 
had many colonies in Africa, and she sold the 
black people found there as slaves. These slaves 
seemed to thrive in the Spanish colonies, neither 
the work nor the climate being too severe for them. 
Great numbers of them were brought over year 
by year to work the mines. The slaves, the In- 
dians, and even the Spaniards themselves, were 
treated with the greatest cruelty by the troops 
of Spain. It is hard to believe that a people of 
such courage, such endurance, such splendid spirit 
of adventure as the Spaniards had, a people graced 
by the names of truly noble discoverers and mis- 
sionaries, could treat the natives, civilized or un- 
civilized, whom they conquered, so inhumanely. 
However, through years of treachery, terrible 
hardships, disappointment, and extermination of 
the weak, a new empire was finally permanently 
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founded, where cultivated farms, towns and cities 
rewarded the labor of peaceful citizens. To-day 

The old land loves the young lands, 
And the young lands love the old. 

R. C. Russell. 

Suggestive Questions 

How did the voyage of Columbus contribute to 
Spain 's greatness f Suppose Columbus had found 
a very barren soil and a cold climate what would 
have been the probable result! How did the dis- 
coveries of Columbus extend Spain *s territories! 
What other nations profited! Which was most 
importfoit to America, discovery or colonization! 
to Europe! Outline a list of events that would 
make an interesting Columbus pageant. Collect 
some pictures of court scenes, costumes, ships, 
birds, and Indians that would help you to make 
the pagecmt true to history. Which set of pic- 
tures or scenes interests you the most: Columbus 
going from Court to Court seeking aid, or the 
voyage itself with the mutinous sailors! Com- 
pare Leif Ericsson and Columbus. Arrange an 
entertainment at which the following characters 
appear each telling where he is from and what 
he did : Magellan^ Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto, Balboa. 



CHAPTER Xn 

RIVALS OF SPAIN 

Spain and Fnince 

Francis I. — During tlie almost constant wars 
between Prance and Spain for supremacy in Italy, 
a few events stand out in bold relief. In 1515 France 
had a King named Francis I. Up to his time he 
was the greatest king of France after Charle- 
magne. He was young 
and heroic ; he wanted 
to end the wars that 
France had been en- 
gaged in. This he did 
not accomplish as his 
entire reign was dis- 
turbed by a succession 
of wars. He would 
have made a fine Cru- 
sader, or a Knight of 
King Arthur, becauso 
he loved adventure 

rxANcis 1. or nuNCE. 

and was not always 
practical. We are interested in him because 
during his reign America began to mean a 
great deal to Europe and something to France. 
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The following story helps ns to get acqnamted 
with him. Once after a battle in which he defeated 
the Swiss, he wrote to his mother: "All night 
we sat on our horses, lance in hand, helmet on 
head, and as I was nearest to the enemy, it was 
my duty to wateh that they might not surprise 
ns in the morning . . . and believe me, madam, 
that we were twenty-eight hoars on horseback, 
without eating or drinking ... so obstinate and 
cruel a battle has not been seen for 2,000 years 



. . . and it can no longer be said that the gen- 
dannes (zhahn darm') are hares in armor. Writ- 
ten at the camp of St. Brigida (bre' je dah) on 
Friday, the 4th of September, 1515." 

All Except Honor Lost.— At another time in a 
battle with Naples, Francis I placed his cavalry 
ahead of his artillery thus making the artillery 
ineffective although his superiority over his 
enemy was in his artillery. One by one his knights 
and their leaders fell; many lords were made 
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prisoners. Francis I lost his horse ; his armor was 
riddled; he then defended himself on foot. A 
traitor would have saved him but he would not 
be saved by a traitor, preferring to give up his 
sword to the Viceroy of Naples. That night he 
wrote to his mother: "Madam, all is lost except 
honor." We admire that utterance and wish that 
Francis I had always lived up to it. 



Kni^rbt Bayard. — Francis I had a nobleman by 
the name of Bayard (ba yar*) who ably assisted 
him in his wars. He was a knight "without fear 
and without reproach." His ancestors had all 
been honorable knights of France. Once Bayard 
captured the commander of the Italian forces 
while he was at dinner. Once he helped King 
Francis overcome the Swiss, who had boasted that 
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they would hunt the French back to their homes 
like hares in armor. After the battle the King 
knelt before Bayard and begged to be knighted by 
hiniy calling him the greatest knight in the world. 
In another battle Bayard was ordered to defend 
the rear of the retreating French army. He did 
so until he fell. The duke of Burgundy, a French- 
man who was fighting against France, saw Bayard 
lying with his face to the enemy mortally wounded. 
He said he was sorry to see such a virtuous knight 
in such a plight. Captain Bayard made him this 
answer: **Sir, you need have no pity for me, for 
I die an honest man; but I have pity on you, seeing 
you serve against your Prince, your country and 
your oath." All France mourned for Bayard. 

College of France. — Francis I founded the Col- 
lege of France, he encouraged science, art and 
literature, he began the erection of the Louvre 
(loo' vru) and built some of the famous palaces 
of Paris. Great artists and writers from Italy 
came to his Court making of Paris one of the most 
brilliant, progressive, and intellectual centers of 
Europe. 

Verrazano. — ^France and Spain were not only 
rivals for the possession of Italy, but for colonies 
in the New World. Spain had the advantage, but 
France woke up when she saw what Spain had 
done and especially when she heard about Darion^ 
Peru and Mexico. First, Verrazano (ver at za no) 
commanded a French exploring expedition. He 
coasted along North America from North Carolina 
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to Newfoundland discovering New York and Nar- 
ragansett Bays, but made no settlements. 

Jacques Cartier.— Francis I and his advisers 
concluded that there must be a northwest passage 
to the Indies and that the wise thing for France 
to do would be to send explorers to find it. They 
selected Jacques Cartier (zhahk khahr tya') who 



CARTIER TAKLNO POSSESSIOfl IK THE MAMB OF FtUNCR. 

started in high hope to find a northwest passage. 
1 [e made four voyages for France and discovered 
and named the gulf and river of St. Lawrence. 
He visited the site of tlie present city of Quebec 
and sailed up the St. Lawrence to Montreal. There 
on !Mount Royal he looked westward over the beau- 
tiful country of Canada. He could see the surging 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. These he named 
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** China Rapids^' for he thought he was in Cliina. 
He tried to colonize this fair country and built a 
fort at Quebec, but it did not prove permanent. 
It is said that he tried to Christianize the Indians, 
that ** noting the people's misery he read to them 
in a loud clear voice the first chapter of St. John's 
Gospel." He found there many Indians of the 
tribe of Huron-Iroquois (hu' ron ir' o kwoi) whose 
king or chief was ** wearing a skin of red hedge 
hog in place of a crown." He learned the name 
** Canada" from them, it being the Indian word 
for town, but he found no northwest strait or 
passage to India. 

Coligny. — The attention of all Europe was 
riveted on Spain and her settlements in the New 
World. The great Protestant Admiral Coligny 
worked out a plan to send a colony of French 
protestants to the New World where they could 
be secure from religious persecution. They landed 
in South America and founded a colony on the 
shores of Rio de Janeiro Bay (re' o da zha na' ro). 
But this colony was dispersed by the Portuguese. 
Coligny made another attempt soon after that, 
sending a colony to the Florida coast near the 
present city of St. Augustine. Here building a 
fortress and naming it Charlesfort, thirty French- 
men set up the arms of France and waited for rein- 
forcements from France. But reinforcements 
never came and after intolerable hardships the 
colonists were rescued by an English ship and taken 
to England. Coligny sent another colony in three n 
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ships under command of tiie brave Londoniere 

(la don yer'). After two months on the sea they 

set up a colony on the banks of what is now called 

St. John River, and named it Fort Carolina, The 

Indians welcomed them and the French promised 

to protect the Indians, but later when the supplies 

of the French were exhausted they oppressed the 

Indians. After a few months of terrible privation, 

supplies of all kinds came to the colony from 

France. In this hour of prosperity the colony at 

Fort Carolina was suddenly captured by the 

Spaniards, and the Huguenots, so-called heretics, 

were massacred in the most treacherous manner. 

Samnel de Champlain.-~After the Florida 

colony met such an end, France decided to plant 

her colonies far away 

from the Spanish colonies. 

Tlie next attempt was 

made (in 1603) by Samuel 

dc Champlain (du sham 

plane') who explored the 

same waters discovered 

by Cartier, Champlain 

before this had voyaged 

in a Spanish ship to the 

West Indies and had seen 

»A«UEL DB CHAMPLAIN. pg^^^ ^^d J^^d visited 

the city of Mexico. Champlain became the first 
governor of New France as Canada was then 
called. He named Quebec and made a settlement 
there (1608). He engaged in the fur trade and 
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in his trips around the surrounding waters dis- 
covered Lake Champlain which bears his name. 
He left a trading post at Montreal. He died in 
Quebec in 1635. He was zealous to convert the 
Indians and is known as the founder of New 
Prance. 
Compared with the settlements made by Spain 



i3 



in the New World those made by France seem very 
few and almost unimportant. But such is not the 
case. France played a leading part as pioneers 
in New France. Spain had the advantage of an 
earlier start and made settlements where a milder 
climate prevailed, but both nations exerted a pow- 
erful influence on the New World. 
"Globes of Fire." — During this time France and 
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other nations were perfecting firearms. The use 
of guns brought about a change in warfare. In 
1326 cannon were manufactured in Florence. In 
1328 guns were used in France; in 1340 there were 
powder works at Augsburg; in 1344 in England. 
It is also said that the Moors of Granada long 
before this used machines "that cast globes of 
fire." We do not know just who discovered that 
saltpeter and sulphur and charcoal in proper pro- 
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portions would make gunpowder, but we do know 
that in the time of Elizabeth, a company for the 
manufacture of gunpowder received a charter in 
England. Guns and muskets gradually replaced 
other weapons of warfare. In the seventeenth 
century every nation had gunsmiths who sought 
to improve the effectiveness of firearms. Since 
the introduction of gunpowder every nation has 
studied the subject of munitions (war material 
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of all kinds) until in our own time there are count- 
less thousands of people engaged in their manu- 
facture. 

Balance of Power. — In the fifteenth century it 
began to be thought unwise to l^t any one nation 
get too powerful. In that day nations were not* 
thinking as much about brotherhood as we are 
to-day. It seemed to be the desire of a great 
nation to make itself greater by despoiling and 
conquering the smaller nations just as Alexander 
did, and just as Rome had done. In the age of 
Columbus, Spain began to outstrip other nations 
both on land and sea. She kept her lead for some 
time. You remember how she fought France for 
the possession of the Italian cities, and how she 
tried to conquer Holland. When England aided 
Holland a balance of power resulted. We read 
that Camden, an observer of politics in the days 
of Elizabeth, said: **True it was that France and 
Spain are as it were the scales in the balance of 
Europe and England the tongue. or Holster of the 
Balance.'* From that day to this nations have 
watched each other and maintained a balance of 
power by means of treaties in such a way that 
small nations have felt reasonably safe. It has 
remained for our own time to work out a better 
plan to safeguard the smaller nations. Let us 
hope that the League of Nations will put an end 
forever to extension of boundaries through war. 
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Spiuu and Holland 
Straggle Against the S^.— The Dntch had a 
little Kingdom in Western Europe called the 
Netherlands, or Holland. This Kingdom was 
governed by Charles V- of Spain. The land was 
very flat, much of it having been reclaimed from 
the sea. The very name Holland meant hole or 
hollow land. Some of the land was lower than 



CAKAI^ or HOLLAND. 

the sea. The reclaiming of this land from the 
sea has made the Dutch inhabitants famous all 
over the world for patience, courage, for industry, 
perseverance, for love of country, for freedom. 
A Hollander is the sum of all these qualities. 

fiestraining the Sea. — Over much of Holland at 
one time it was impossible either to walk or sail. 
There were lakes to drain, and dikes to build, and 
canals to construct to carry the water to some 
outlet, windmills to erect to lift the water into 
the canals and always there was the sea to re- 
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strain. That work had to be begun, continued and 

never ended. It must 

go on forever. The 

dikes are made of eartli, 

of wood, of granite. 

The granite in some 

places descends sixty 

meters into the sea. 

The sea is Holland's 

eneuiy, the dikes are 

Holland's fortresses. 

The pictures of Holland " *"^"'""- ™ =^"^''- 

show us windmills and we say how quaint, and 

forget, perhaps, that these are ever carrying on 

the struggle against the sea. 

Nation Builders. — The Hollanders enriched their 
soil nntil agriculture flourished there; they made 
their cities of immense commercial importance. 
It thrills one to read the history of the building 
of the City of Amsterdam by driving piles into 
the surrounding marshes. In 1205 there were a 
few fishermen's huts be.side the Amstel Biver. 
These fisliermen put a dam across the river. A 
little fishing hamlet grew up beside the Amstel 
dam. Then came the tidal wave over northern 
Holland when the waters rnshed in making the 
Zuyder Zee. Amstel dam was no longer an island 
river hamlet, but found itself upon the shore of 
the Zuyder Zee. The fishermen continued the 
diking and digging and pile driving and Amster- 
dam grew into a strong rich commercial and manu- 
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facturing city. When southern Holland was en- 
gaged in bitter wars with Spain, Amsterdam was 
busy building ships until the time came when 
half the marine commerce of the world sailed 
under the Dutch flag. As the gold and silver came 
to the Bank of Amsterdam the Bank issued a note 
of credit for it. Later, when on the occasion of 
a great financial panic, the depositors rushed to 
draw their money out of the bank, the Magi.'^trates 
opened their treasury and showed them their coin 
untouched. The Dutch proved themselves to be 
among the ablest financiers. The Dutch made 
their university at Leyden (li' den), among the 
most famous in Europe; they stood for their liber- 
ties against all the nations; they won the admira- 
tion of the world. 
Protestants Against Catholics. — Holland he- 
came a nation through 
great tribulation. Tht^ 
Hollanders were sub- 
jects of the King of 
Spain. But they were 
not Catholics. The 
wars she had vrith 
i Spain called Beligious 

Wars are among the 
darkest in history. 
Once Philip II, the 
King of Spain, at- 
PHiup II or SPAIN. tempted to conquer the 

town of Leyden. He sent an army of 20,000 
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Spaniards to besiege the city, Count Alva being 
commander of the troops. While a capable gen- 
eral, he was thought to be the most bloodthirsty 
man of civilized times, a man without mercy. Four 
months the people of Leyden held out. They were 
starving, they had no meat or bread, but they 
would not surrender. 

William, Prince of Orange. — ^The Dutch at this 
time were led by William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, the son-in-law of Admiral Coligny of 
France. He had raised four armies. Two of them 
met defeat. His third army was destroyed by the 
Spaniards. His fourth army commanded by him- 
self was not only some distance away but for other 
reasons was rendered ineffective. He was absent 
from Leyden, but he sent a carrier pigeon with a 
message under its wing to the Mayor of Leyden. 
The message said he would order the dikes to be 
cut and that the enemy could take their chances. 
Accordingly when the tide was high the dikes 
were cut, the sea rushed in, and a thousand of 
the enemy were drowned and the rest fled in 
terror. Food and soldiers were sent to relieve the 
town. When William commended the town for 
its heroic defense, as a reward he gave the city 
the choice of being exempt from taxes, or having 
the foundation (endowment) of a university. The 
citizens chose the university. 

Called the Silent. — There was nothing common- 
place about the life of William the Silent. When 
eleven years of age he inherited vast estates in 
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Flanders, in Holland, in Orange, and in other 

places in the Netherlands, from his uncle. He 

went to Brussels and lived at the Court until he 

was fifteen. Then he became page to the King of 

Spain. When he was twenty-two he commanded 

■ - a Spanish army on the 

frontier of France. 

He heard it rumored 

that there was a plan 

to exterminate all the 

Protestants in the 

Netherlands where his 

. great estates were. 

He heard all he could 

but though greatly dis- 

wiiiiAM THB SILENT. turbed and opposed to 

(From « ow print-) jt, he sald uothlng. 

This is why he was called William the Silent. 

He returned to the Netherlands and became the 

leader of his people. He was not a morose man, 

but quite affable in manner. 

The Dutch Declaration of Independence. — In 
1579 there was a union of the provinces of the 
north called the Union of Utrecht (u' trekt). They 
sent a Declaration of Independence to the Spanish 
King in which they said: '* All mankind know that 
a prince is appointed by God to cherish his sub- 
jects, even as a shepherd to guard his sheep; when 
therefore the prince does not fulfill his duty as 
protector; when he oppresses his subjects; de- 
stroys their ancient liberties, and treats them as 
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slaves, he is to be considered not a prince but 
a tyrant. As such the estates of the land may 
lawfully and reasonably depose him and elect an- 
other in his room/* They then deposed King 
Philip of Spain and elected Prince William of 
Orange. This Dutch Declaration of Independence 
was made nearly 200 years before that of the 
E]nglish colonies in America. 
The Death of WillianL— William the Silent had 
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a short reign. He was greatly loved by his sub- 
jects but his enemies had offered 25,000 gold 
crowns for his head. He had shared the sorrows 
of his people and fought for their liberty all the 
years of his life. He had been their sovereign 
prince only about four years when he was most 
foully assassinated. 

Dutch Ships. — ^The striking thing about Hol- 
land is the boats — little ones that ply every hour 
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in tlie day between the Dutch cities; large ones 
that sail to European ports; and three masted 
vessels that go to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, those 
great islands of the East Indies that Spain took 
away from the Portuguese, and that Holland took 
away from Spain (1610). From the very nature 
of things Holland was a maritime nation. Her 
merchants sailed the seas carrying her commerce 
to every port The Dutch ships distributed mer- 



chandise of other nations as well as of Holland. 
The Hollanders were a thrifty, industrious people. 
It is said that the Dutch "salted their cheese and 
their herrings and transmuted (changed) their un- 
savory barrels into barrels of gold. ' ' In time they 
outclassed Spain on the sea. 

Henry Hudson. — The Dutch became colonizers. 
The Dutch in 1609 sent Henry Hudson to find a 
northeast passage but he sailed instead to the 
New World coasting along the shore southward 
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to Chesapeake Bay. Returning northward he dis- 
covered the Hudson River and sailed up that ma- 
jestic stream to where Albany is now located. It 
was in the month of September. In his records 
lie says he found each river bank **as beautiful 
a land as one can tread upon.'* The discovery 
of such a river was glory enough for one man. 
The Hudson River with its open current, its broad 
navigable channel, helps the whole world in its 
service to the state. Henry Hudson made another 
voyage to America. He discovered Hudson's Bay, 
but his crew placed him, his little son, and seven 
others in a Jboat and set them adrift and they all 
perished. Later the Dutch settled Manhattan 
Island which became the chief city of the New 
World. 

Spain and England 

Reasons for Rivalry. — Spain for many centuries 
stood as the defender of the Roman Catholic faith. 
On account of her discovery oiPthe New World 
her mariners became the observed of aU Europe 
and her ships seemed to Challenge the world. 
There were other reasons, also, but these two were 
enough to bring about a rivalry between Spain 
and the Dutch and between Spain and England, 
for Holland was a Protestant country and so was 
England; and Holland was a seafaring nation, so 
was England. 

The English Navy.— England at this time did 
not have a large navy. Queen Elizabeth began 
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to see that she might need more ships. A law 
was passed that at least one new ship should be 
built each year. A ship was espected to last thirty 
years. A commission was appointed to organize 
the yards at Portsmouth and Chatham. England 
already had three fine ships: the Bonaventura 
{l)o' na vcn too' ra), tlie Rainbow and the 
Vanguard. England, acting on the report of 
the commission, built five new ships, larger 
than any then afloat: the Ark, Victory, Bear, 



AN ELIZABBTHAN 



Elizabeth and Triumph. These five had some 
iiiiprovoments in that the high sterns and 
forecastles were lowered and the keels lengthened. 
Many old seamen thought they would not ride the 
rough seas. There was plenty of criticism in tho.se 
days just as there is now. All counted, little and 
big, the English navy had thirty-eight vessels 
carrying the Queen's flag. 

Nations Strive for Supremacy of the Sea.— Eng- 
land disputed the right of Spain to rule over the 
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seas and gave Spanish ships all the trouble she 
could. Spain was at war with the Dutch at this 
time and it is no secret that the Dutch helped 
E3ngland and England helped the Dutch on the 
high seas. Many a Dutch ship sailed under the 
English flag to make a dash on a Spanish trading 



Snt FRANCIa DRASE. 



ship, and many an English seaman was seized and 
tortured by order of Spain and many a Spanish 
gold-ship was sacked by the *'sea-dogs" of Eng- 
land. 

Francis Drake.— Francis Drake, a daring Eng- 
lish seaman, with one ship sailed to the West 
Indies. From there he sailed around South 
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America^ stopping at Peru and loading on a cargo 
of gold and silver and bags of pearls and emeralds 
that Spain claimed belonged to her. With this 
precious cargo he followed the path of Magellan 
through the Indian Ocean and around the Cape 
of Good Hope back to the English port of Ply- 
mouth. When Drake did that Spain saw the be- 
ginning of the end of her naval supremacy, and 
the Spanish King determined that he would de- 
clare war on England. The English people were 
wild with joy over the voyage of Drake; Queen 
Elizabeth knighted him and placed the gems he 
brought from Peru in the English crown; and 
England defied Spain yet again by sending Drake 
with a fleet of twenty-five ships to plunder the 
West Indies. EHing Philip thought the honor of 
Spain demanded a declaration of war. He had 
some personal reasons for war, too. 

The Oreat Armada. — ^Philip II of Spain had not 
a doubt that he would conquer England and to 
this end he prepared a fleet of armed ships called 
the * * Invincible Armada. ' * In June, 1588, the war 
fleet sailed from Spain. It consisted of 135 
vessels, 8,000 sailors and 19,000 soldiers. There 
were sixty-five Spanish galleons (having three or 
four decks), four galleys (propelled by oars), four 
galleases (very large galleys), fifty-six armed 
merchantmen and some pinnaces (small craft). 
The galleons were the largest ships that ever had 
been seen up to that time. When England heard 
of the Armada there was fear and almost despair 
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in many a heart, but Queen Elizabeth appeared 
on horseback before her troops at Tilbury (til' 
bry) and promised to die for her people. A bright 
steel corselet covered her breast and in her hands 
she held a marshal's truncheon (staff of com- 
mand). An earl riding by her side carried the 
sword of state and a page bore her helmet with 



its white plume. She made a speech to her sol- 
diers in which she said: "I am come among yon 
as you see at this time not for recreation and 
disport, but being resolved, in the midst of the 
heat of battle to live and die amongst yon all — 
to lay down for my God and for my Kingdoms and 
for my people, my honor and my blood even in 
the dust. I know I have the body of a weak feeble 
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woman; but I have the heart and stomach of a 
King — and of a King of England too and think 
foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince 
of Europe dare to invade the borders of my realm; 
to which rather than any dishonor should grow 
by me, I myself will take up arms — I myself will 
be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one 
of your virtues in the field. ' ' The wildest acclaim 
followed this speech. England caught her spirit 



THE SPAMBH ASHASA AND THE ENGUBH FUBT IN THE CHANNEL. 
(Pram u old Upntry io tbr Houk of Lorda.) 

ana made ready her fleet of eighty ships. Some 
of these were privateers. They were smaller than 
the Spanish boats but faster. Lord Howard was 
in command. With him were England's best cap- 
tains, Frobisher, Hawkins, Drake, and others. 

The Spanish Formation.— The Spanish fleet 
came np the channel in the form of a crescent 
seven miles to the right and seven miles to the 
left. The English fought any way they could, 
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from the side, from the rear, from anywhere. 
First two Spanish galleons were disabled and cap- 
tured; then Lord Howard sent eight ships filled 
with combustibles on fire, carried by the tide, 
among the enemy. This created such confusion 
that the English captured and defeated or sunk 
nearly a dozen of the Spanish ships. The com- 
mander of the Armada shouted to his bravest cap- 
tain, **We are lost; what are we to dot*' **Let 
others talk of being lost,** replied the captain; 
* * your excellency has only to order up fresh car- 
tridges.** After a council of war the remaining 
ships of the Spanish fleet headed northward. They 
seemed more anxious to save their ships than to 
fight it out. But along the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland a fearful windstorm tore them to pieces 
to such an extent that but fifty-four ever returned 
to Spain. In this connection the following verse 
is interesting: 

A Ballad to Queen Elizabeth 

King Philip had vaunted his claims 

He had sworn for a year he would sack us; 
With an army of heathenish names 

He was coming to fagot and stack us ; 

Like the thieves of the sea he would track us. 
And shatter our ships on the main; 

But we had bold Neptune to back us, — 
And where are the galleons of Spain f 

AUSTIK DOBSOK. 

Queen Bess. — ^Elizabeth was about twenty-five 
years of age when she became queen. She very 
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wisely selected able men to advise her in matters 
pertaining to her kingdom and uBnally acted npon 
their advice. She had much personal courage and 
sound judgment, she was carefully educated, &r"^ 
in manner was on occasion stately and calm. She 
was not without vanity and was most extravagant 
in matters of dress. She is said to have had at 
the time of her death three thousand dresses. She 



had a long reign of forty-five years during the 
earlier years of which she was called * ' Good Queen 
Bess." She once said to her Parliament, "I have 
desired to have the obedience of my subjects by 
love and not by compulsion." 

A National Spirit Awakens.— Elizabeth's reign 
was one of the most interesting in history. Many 
circumstances made England take great strides 
as a nation. The principles of liberty were more 
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generally recognized than in preceding centuries. 
Agriculture and commerce were becoming firmly 
settled. There were not only many brilliant men 
building up a literature that is the pride of the 
world, but thoughtful men were laying the founda- 
tion for unrivaled industries and foreign trade. 
And above aU there was a spirit of inquiry that 



GR£AT SEAL OF QUEEN EUUBETB. 

was showing itself in discoveries that later led 
to colonization. 

English Colony in Kewfonndland.— Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert from his knowledge of the sea and 
from his desire to add possessions in the New 
World to England was granted a charter to 
colonize whatever ' ' heathen and barbarous lands ' ' 
he might discover. His first attempt ended in 
failure. In his second attempt he started with 
five ships. He reached Newfoundland and estab- 
lished the first English colony at St. John's. On 
Iiis return voyage to England, this good man's 
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ship, the Squirrel, foundered in a storm. He 
was stepbrother of Sir Walter Ealeigh. 

Sir Martdn Probiaher.— Sir Martin Frohisher 
(frob' ish er), another gallant sea captain that 
helped in England's fight against the Armada, 
made two expeditions to North America discover- 
ing Probisher's Bay. 

Sir Walter Raleiifh.— Among the Knights in 
Elizabeth's court was Sir Walter Raleigh (raw' 
le). Once he pleased the 
queen very much by plac- 
ing his splendid coat over 
a muddy crossing for the 
queen to step upon. He 
stood very high in her 
favor and was promoted 
from one high office of 
state to another. He wap 
. a man of great charm an( 
boundless .energy. What- 
ever he did, he did well. 
He was a courtier (kort' 
yer), a sailor, and a 
soldier. He wrote poetry and began to write a 
iiistory of England. He sent out several com- 
panies of colonists across the sea. They each 
attempted to plant a colony on the shores of 
Virginia. 

Lost Colony. — We have very complete records 
of the colonies that Baleigh sought to establish 
in America. Every detail was organized with 
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precision. He first sent out two ships whose com- 
manders were to inspect the coast, find a statable 
place, and report to him. They found an island 
(Bo an oke'), an inclosed harbor, and a mainland, 
whose climate and vegetation were most attrac- 
tive. They took possession of it and later named 
it Virginia. Seven ships with supplies and 108 
settlers were fitted out. They made the voyage 
and set up the first English colony in the New 
World. They remained over a year. They be- 
came lonesome, discouraged, and afraid and when 
Captain Drake stopped to see them on his way 
back from the Spanish colonies to England, they 
returned with him. A very short time after, a 
ship of supplies came from Ealeigh. Later fifteen 
men with supplies for two years landed on 
Roanoke. In less than two years another colony 
with charter and supplies obtained by Baleigh 
landed .at Roanoke. In this group there were 
eighty-nine men, seventeen women and two little 
children, one of them, Virginia Dare, being born 
after they landed. Raleigh sent two ships of sup- 
plies to them. These ships never reached Roanoke. 
Then came the exciting times in England when 
the Spanish Armada was met and fought. The 
colony in America during that eventful time dis- 
appeared. Raleigh made five attempts to find it. 
No trace of it has ever been found. It is called 
the **Lost Colony of Roanoke.'' Prom these at- 
tempted colonies there were carried back to 
Europe the tobacco plant, the potato and the In- 
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dian corn. These plants Raleigh cultivated on 
his estate at Youghal, Ireland. 

In a book about Ealeigb written by Hugh de 
Selincouri;, we are given some information about 
the house he lived in. "A large dining room is 



SIR wAiiTEB salhoh'b hottbe at TOTraHAi., 

on the ground floor. In one of the kitchens the 
ancient wide arched fireplace remains. Sir Walter 
Raleigh's study had fine dark wainscot, deep pro- 
jecting windows, and a richly carved mantelpiece 
which rose to the full height of the ceiling. The 
cornice rested upon three figures — of Faith, Hope 
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and Charity. . • • His bedroom adjoined the study. 
• . . Behind the wainscoting of this room was a 
recess in which a part of the old monkish library 
was hidden at the time of the Reformation. Here 
Raleigh worked taking notes perhaps for the great 
history he was to write later. ... In the garden he 
planted great yellow wall flowers and cedars and 
cherry trees/* In a town not very far away the 
poet Edmund Spenser lived,. Sir Walter took him 
once to London introducing him to Queen Eliza- 
beth. Spenser afterward wrote the *' Faerie 
Queene." Later after the death of the queen, by 
some strange turn in the wheel of fortune, Raleigh 
was accused of high treason and became a prisoner 
in the Tower of London. In this enforced seclu- 
sion for thirteen years, he wrote his *' History of 
the World.'* Sir Walter's memory is honored in 
this country, the capitol of North Carolina being 
named for liim. 

John Smith. — Although the colonies sent out by 
Raleigh were not successful, a later one sent by 
the London Company in 1607, under the wise man- 
agement of John Smith was successfully estab- 
lished by 1609. Unlike those of Spain, the colo- 
nizers were not looking for gold, but by toil and 
frugality surrounded themselves with prosperous 
plantations, where tobacco and Indian com have 
been successfully cultivated ever since. The 
colonizers named the settlement Jamestown in 
honor of the King who had succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth. The laws of England were transplanted to 
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the Virginia colony and later to English colo- 
nies established in Massachusetts and in other 
states. 

luflnence of Early Colonists.— The influence of 
these Enj^lish colonies will never abate. The pil- 
grims that composed the Massachusetts colony 
believed in freedom of thought. Tliey had no 
desire of gold or plunder, but were mindful only 



CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 



of their pledge to help each other. In a letter 
Written by John Kobinson, their minister, he said, 
"The people are industrious and frugal. We are 
knit togetlier as a body in a most sacred covenant 
of the Lord, of the violation of which we make 
great conscience, and by virtue whereof we hold 
our.•^t'Ives strictly tied to all care of each other's 
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good and of the whole. It is not with tis as witli 
men whom small things can discourage." This 
spirit of resolution and brotherhood is an inherit- 
ance that no circumstance can take from us. 

Religious Preedom.— To the New World eame 
men desiring religious freedom. One conspicuous 
example is the colony in Maryland. The leader, 
Lord Baltimore, was a Roman Catholic; but with 
the broadest vision he proclaimed for his colony 
this law: "No person within tliis province pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Clirist, shall be in any 
ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced for 
his or her religion, or in the 
free exercise thereof." At last, 
at last. Catholic and Protestant 
could live side by side in peace 1 

Shakespeare and Spenser.— 
The glory of Elizabeth's reign 
is that it was the age of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. We turn to 
him as the model in dramatic 
literature, just as we turn to 
the Greeks in art, or the Ro- 
mans in Law. Queen Eliza- 
beth bad reigned six years 
when Shakespeare was bom. 
lie outlived Queen Elizabeth 
thirteen years. We know very 
little about his life, but we "iuj*" shamsp^.. 
know that he was the greatest dramatist the world 
ever produced. He wrote thirty-seven plays. In a 
book called "Worthies of England" by Fuller who 
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lived near Shakespeare's time is the following in- 
teresting reference: "Many were the 'wit-combats 
betwixt him and Ben Jonson, which two 1 behold 
like a Spanish great galleon and an English man 
of war. Master Jonson (like the former) was 
built far higher in learning; solid, but slow in his 
performances. Sliakes]>eiire with an English man 
of war, lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, could 



TBI SDN-UT rOBTDNB THEATER or BB&KESPEARE's TIME. 

turn with all tides, and take advantage of all 
winds, by tlie quickness of his wit and invention." 
No praise is adequate to do him justice. One poet 
called him, "The thousand-souled." Probably you 
have a bust or a picture of him in your school 
room. During Elizabeth's reign the poet Edmund 
Spenser wrote his immortal "Faerie Queene" 
which became "tlie delight of every accompli sIuhI 



SRAKESPEABe RXADINO A PLAT TO QUEEN BUZABETB. 



STATUlf OP 8HAKB8PEABE IN STRATVOBD. 
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in the day between the Dutch cities; large ones 
that sail to European ports; and three masted 
vessels that go to Java, Sumatra, Borneo, those 
great islands of the East Indies that Spain took 
away from the Portuguese, and that Holland took 
away from Spain (1610). From the very nature 
of things Holland was a maritime nation. Her 
merchants sailed the seas carrying her commerce 
to every port. The Dutch ships distributed mer- 



chandise of other nations as well as of Holland. 
The Hollanders were a thrifty, industrious people. 
It is said that the Dutch "salted their cheese and 
their herrings and transmuted (changed) their un- 
savory barrels into barrels of gold. ' ' In time they 
outclassed Spain on the sea. 

Henry Hudson. — The Dutch became colonizers. 
The Dutch in 1609 sent Henry Hudson to find a 
northeast passage but he sailed instead to the 
New World coasting along the shore southward 
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taken off his armor because his commander wore 

none. He had such a high sense of honor that 

he did not wish to have ai}y protection that hia 

superior officer lacked. 

He is said to have 

passed a cap of water 

to a dying soldier when 

he himself was in agony 

of thirst on the field 

saying that the other 

man needed it. Alt 

England mourned him. 

He was a type of 

the polished English 

soldier, gentleman, and 

scholar. He wrote a 

hundred sonnets, "Ar- ""^ phiup sidnet. 

cadia," a tale of love and chivalry; and an essay, 

"The Defense of Poesy," which is often referred 

to at the present time. 

English Reforms. — We honor Queen Elizabeth 
for many reforms tliat occurred in her reign. 
Protestantism became established in England, 
During her reign the seed was sown for coloniza- 
tion both in the Far East and in North America, 
The problem of each Ipcality in her Kingdom tak- 
ing care of its own poor wa.s worked out in such 
a way that it lasted even to our time. Better 
modes of agricnlture were adopted. Manufactur- 
ing advanced by strides, certain towns becoming 
noted for certain articles, as Sheffield for cutlery. 
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and York for coverlets. The "Steelyard" was 
no more controlled by foreign merchants, but Eng- 
land chartered lier own merchant companies. An 
English mercliantship discovered Archangel (ark' 
angjel) and opened trade with Russia from which 
resulted the Russian Company. Merchant Com- 
panies multiplied. The East India Company re- 
ceived a royal charter, and later a China Company 



was chartered. These charters brought immense 
wealth' to England. The largest ships that sailed 
the seas were the East Indian trading vessels. 
Out of the East India Company grew the British 
Empire of India. Out of the London Company 
and the Massachusetts Bay Company grew the 
English colonies in North America. The Queen 
ardently believed in Britain for the British. A 
strong spirit of nationalism developed. We in- 
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herited some of this spirit. We developed during the 
pioneer days communities of extraordinarily able 
men and women who built up a strong nation in 
the United States. Is tliere anything stronger 
than a strong nation? Undoubtedly there is. 
There is a world federation. The English poet, 
Tennyson, dreamed of a time to come when there 
would be a world of xiations all having the same 
mind when 

"The war-drum throbb'd no longer, and tlio battle-flags were 
furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world/' 

Just as clearly our American poet, Edwin Mark- 
ham, has voiced the thought of to-day under the 
title of* Brotherhood": 

Come, clear the way, then, clear the way; 
Blind creeds and Kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path. 
Our hope is in the aftermath — 
Our hope is in heroic men. 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this Event the ages ran : 
Make way for Brotherhood — make way for Man. 

Suggestive Questions 

Was the rivalry between France and Spain a 
selfish or a generous rivalry! What efforts did 
France make to colonize the New World? Read 
the poem ** Henry of Navarre.*' What caused 
Lord de Bayard to be so honored in FVance ? What 
cause had Holland to free herself from Spain ? Why 
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do we admire the Hollanders so greatly? How 
did Holland get a footing in the New World f 
What do you admire in William the Silent? Who 
is ruler of Holland now? In what way are the 
cities of Amsterdam and Venice somewhat alike T 
Mention a few of the famous sailors of England. 
Which would you rather have seen: the fight of 
the Spanish Armada in Queen Elizabeth 's day or 
the surrender of the German fleet in our own dayf 
Should any one nation control the seas? What 
countries had sent colonizers to America before 
the end of Elizabeth's reign? Organize a pageant 
of the nations that you have studied. Which one 
do you find interests you most? Can you name 
at least one man from each nation and recount 
anything interesting about him? Compare Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh. Dramatize 
some scene from Sir Walter Raleigh's life. Read 
^^Sir Humphrey Gilbert" (Longfellow). Read 
'^Raleigh's Cell in the Tower" (D. Ot. Rossetti). 
Has any king or prince ever visited the United 
States? With what do you think he would be the 
most impressed? What is the strongest bond be- 
tween nations : The form of government, language^ 
or trade? 
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Bible (bl'bl), quolcd, 6, 10, 12, 

45,46,53,54,55,58,60,61, 

266 
Black (blJlk) Sea, 74, 102 
Blondel (bl6n del'), 301 
Boeotia (be o'shi a\ 73 
Bojador (bo yii dor') Cape, 331 
Book of the Dead, quoted, 34 
Books, Roman, 172; medieval, 

211: printed, 353 
Bradford (brad'ford), John,3(»7 
Brazil (bra zll'), 382 
Bremen (br6m'6n), 349 
Britain, Caesar*s invjision of, 

148; Roman conquest, 202; 

conquest by Northmen, 206; 

English conquest, 215 
Britons (brlt'Onz), 206 
Browning, Mrs., quoted y 105 
Bruges (broo' j6z), 341 
Brundisium (brfin di'zhi um), 

139 _ 
Brutus (broo'tOs), 154 
Burgundy (biir'gOn dl), 397 
Byron (bl'rtin), quoted, 57, 306 
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Cabot (k&b'tit), John, 384 
Cadmus (kad'mfts), 110 
Caelian (ae'll ftn) Hill, 123 
Caesar (sS'zar), Julius, 144 
Cairo (kl'ro), 324 
Calais (k&l'a), 109 
Calcutte (k&l ktit'a), 334 
Calendar (kal' 6n dar), 152 
Caliphs (ka'llfs), 281 
Calvin (kai'vln), John, 367 
Cambridge (kam'brig), 309 
Camden, quotedy 4G^\ 
Canaan (ka'nan), 52 
Canada (k&n'a da), 399 
Canals (kSn alz'), 12, 41, 330, 

404 
Cannae (kan'e), 134 
Cannon (kan'ttn), introduction 

of, 402 
Canterbury (kan'ter bfir !), 

archbishopric of, 209; pil- 
grimages to, 213 
Canute (ka nut'), King, 226 
Cape of Good Hope, 333 
Capitol (kap'I M)j Roman, 

155 
Capitolinc (kap'It 6 lln) Hill, 

127 
Captivity (kap tlv I ty), 65 
Capua (kap'u a), 139 
Carmel (kar'mel), 57 
Carolina (kftr o ll'na), Fort, 

400 
Carthage (kar'thlj), wars with 

Rome, 132; conquered, 136 
Cartier, Jacques (kartya' 

zhak), 298 



Ciustles (kas'l), life in, 257 
Catacombs (kat'a komz), 

Roman, 140 
Cataracts (kaf a rakts), 10 
Cathedral (ka the'dral), 310 
Caxton (kax'ton), 357 
Census, 228 
Central America, discovered, 

383 
Ceylon (se I6n'). 320 
Chaldeans (kal de'anz), 5 
Champlain (sham plan'), de, 

Samuel, 400 
Chariot races, 155 
Charlemagne (shar'le man), 

188 
Charles V, 404 
Charter, Great, 240 
Chartered companies, 345 
Charters, 237 
Chaucer (chd'ser), GcofTrey, 

quoted, 236 
Cheops (ke'ttps), 18 
Chesapeake (chfs'a pok), 413 
China (chl'na), 325 
Chivalry (shlv'alrl), 196 
Christianity (kris chl an'It I), 

264 
Churchmen, 214 
Cicero (sis'er 6), M. Tullius, 

qitoted, 144, 169 
Cincinnatus (sin sin a'tfls), 127 
City-state, 78 
Classics (klaslks), 171 
Cleopatra (klg 6 pS' tra), 28 
Cloister (klois'ter), 209 
Clovis (klo'vfe), 186 
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Clusium (klu'zhl dm), 124 

Colchis (k6l'kfe), 

Coligny (k6l6n'ye), Admiral, 

368 
Coliseum (k6l I s6'tim), 155 
Columbus (k6l tim'btis), Chris- 
topher, 372 
Commerce, 350 
Compass (ktkm'pas), Mariner's, 

274 
Constantine (k6n' st&n tin), 

Emperor, 179, 269 
Constantinople (k6n stftn tl- 

no' pi), 179, 306 
Consuls (k6n' sGlz), 126 
Copernicus (ko per'nik tis), 388 
Coptos (kOp'tos), 99 
Cordova (kdr do'va), 285 
Corinth (korlnth), 93 
Corinthian (k6r In'the ftn), 117 
Coriolanus (k6 rl o la'nGs), 

130 
Corn (korn), Indian, 426 
Cortez (kor t6z), Hernando, 

390 
Coster (kos'ter), 354 
Costume (kos'tum), 352 
Counter Reformation, 368 
Court life, 259 

Cowper (kow'per), quoted, 171 
Crete (kret), 136 
Croesus (kre' siis), 93 
Cross-bow (kros' bo), 254 
Crusades (kru sadz'), 293 
Curtius (ker'shi tis), qtiatedy 86 
Cuvier (ku'\'I a), quoted j 64 
Cypress (si'prtis), 324 



Daedalus (dPd' a Itis), 77 
Damascus (da mfts'ktis), 320 
Dan (d&n); 56 
Dandolo (dan 'do lo), 303 
Danes (danz), 207 
Dante (d&n'tg), 310 
Danube (dftn'ub), 178 
Darfur (dar fur') 320 
Darien (da'ri ^n), 389 
Darius (da ri'tis), 81 
David (da' vid), 60 
Delphi (del'fl), 92 
Democracy (do m5k'ra sy), 87 
Demosthenes (d6m 6s'then cz), 

89 
De Soto (de so'to), Ferdinantl, 

390 
Diaz (de'az), Bartholomew, 331 
Dictator (dik ta'ter), 126 
Dionysus (dl o nl'stis), 94 
Dobson (d6b son), Austin, 

quoted, 421 
Domesday Book 228 
Doyle (doil), A. Conan, quoted y 

256 
Drake (drak). Sir Francis, 417 
Druid (droo'Id), 2a3 
Duke (duk) of Alva, 409 
Dutch (dttch), 408 
Dynasty (di'na,s ty), 16 

Easterling (es'ter Itng), 341 
Edward (fed'werd) I, of Eng- 
land, 226 
Edwards, quoted, 22 
Egbert (6g bert), 215 
Egypt (e'jlpt), 13 
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Egyptians (S jlp' shanz), 28 
Elbe (gib), 200 
Elizabeth (6 llz'a bSth), 421 
Emerson, quoted j 111 
Empire (em'pir), Roman, 161 
England (Ing'gl&nd), 206 
Ericsson, Lief (§r' Ik stin, lef), 

222 
Esquiline (es'kwil in) Hill, 123 
Ethelbert (6th 11 bert), 207 
Etruscans (e trtis'c&nz), 120 
Euclid (u'klld), qiwUd, 101 
Euphrates (u fra'tfiz), 5 
Euripides (u rip' Id ez), quoted, 

105 
Europe (u'rtip), geography of, 
72; receives civilization from 
Asia, 72; American civiliza- 
tion comes from, 435 
Euroyas (u r6'I fts), 79 
Euxine (uk'sin), 102 
Exchange, 341 
Exodus (5ks'd dtls), 53 

Factories (f&k't5 rlz), 324 
Fairs (farz), medieval, 346 
Falconry (fa 'k'n ry), 258 
Far East, routes to, 336; trav- 
els of Polo family, 325; Por- 
tuguese attempts to reach, 
331; Vasco da Gama's voy- 
age, 334 ; Columbus attempts 
to reach, 383 
Ferdinand (fer'dl n&nd), 289 
Feudalism (fu'dai Izm), 193 
Fisheries (flsh'er Iz), 407 
Flanders (flftn derz), 345 



Flaminian (fla mln^ &n) Road, 

139 
Florence (fldr'ens), 361 
Florida (flftrl da), discovery, 

390; French in, 399 
Forum (fo'rttm), Roman, 165 
France (frans), origin of name, 
187; under Clovis, 187; 
Northmen settle Normandv, 
222; wars with Spain, 394; 
religious wars in, 368; ex- 
plores and settles America, 
401 
Francis (fran'sis) I, of France, 

394 
Franks (frftnks), 186 
Frobisher (fr6b1sh er), 420 
Froiasart (froi'sart), quotedf32S 
Fuller, quoted, 430 
Furniture (ftir'nit yur) in Eliz- 
abethan England, 257 

Galileo (^1 A e' d), 388 

Galleys (g&llz), 45 

Gama, da, Vasco (vas' kO da 

ga ma), 334 
Games, Olympic, 92 
Gauls (golz), 143 
Genoa (j^n'o a), 327 
Georgica (j6r'jlk.a), 171 
Germans (jer'manz), 200 
Gilbert (gll'bert), Sir Hum- 
phrey, 423 
Giotto (j6t to), 370 
Gladiators (glftdl & terz), 158 
Globe, circumnavigations of, 
387 
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Gobi (g6'b§), 326 

Godfrey of Bouillon (gOd'frl 

boo y6n'), 295 
Golden Fleece, 77 
Gombroon (g6m broon'), 321 
Gondolas (gOn'do laz), 319 
Good Hope, Cape of, 387 
Goths (g6ths), 183 
Granada (gra na'da), 288 
Great Council, 241 
Greece (gres), geography of, 
72; religion, 75; war with 
Troy, 104; conquered by 
Macedonia, 94; aids Alex- 
ander against Persia, 97; 
culture of, 115; colonies of, 
102; conquered by Romans, 
162 
Greenland (gren'land), 222 
Guilds (glldz), .medieval, 337 
Guinea (ginl), 330 
Gunpowder (giin'pow der),402 
Gutenberg (goo' ten b^rg), 
John, 354 

Haiti (hay'ti), 381 

Hale (hal), Edward Everett, 

quoUd, 380 
Hamburg (hftm'btirg), 349 
Hamilcar (ha mll'kar), 132 
Hanging Gardens, 8 
Hannibal (hftn'nl bal), 132 
Hanseatic League (h&n se at' Ic 

leg), 338 
Harold (h&r'tild), King, 226 
Hastings (hSs'tlngz), Battle of, 

226 



Hawking (baking), 258 
Hawkins (hak'inz), 420 
Hector (h6k't6r)^ 104 
Hebrews (h6'brooz), 52 
Hegira (he jl'ra), 275 
Helen (h61'6n) of Troy, 104 
Hellenes (hfil'enz), 74 
Hellespont (hfil'gs p6nt), 75 
Hemans, Mrs., quoted, 376 
Hengist (hSng'glst), 206 
Henry III, King, 242 
Henry of Navarre (h&n'rl 

n&v ar'), 369 
Henry the Navigator, 330 
Hercules (her'ku lez), 92 
Hermes (her'mcz), 113 
Herodotus (hS r6d'otus), quot-- 

ed, 17, 18, 27, 84 
Hieroglyphics (hi er o gllf Iks), 

14 
Hiram (hi'rttm), 45 
Holland (hSl'ltind), 404 
Holy Land (Palestine), 56, 

290 
Holy Roman Empire, 201 
Homage (hom'aj), 194 
Homer (ho'mer), 103, quoted y 

44,76 
Horace (h6r as), quoted, 171 
Horatius (ho ra'shi Qs), 125 
Horsa (hftr'sa), 206 
House, Moorish, 285; Eng- 
lish, 257, 426 
Howard (hou'erd), Lord, 420 
Hudson (hOd'stin), Henr>', 412 
Hugo (hu'go), Victor, quoted, 

350 
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Huguenots (ha^e ndts), 367, Jury system, 238 
400 Jutes (jats), 206 

Huss (hfis), John, 364 



Icarus (Ik'a rite), 77 
Iceland (Island), 220 
Iliad m ftd), 97, 104 
Incas (Inglcax), 390 
India (In'dl a), 320 
Indians (In'dl &nz), 380 
lonians (I O'nl &nz), 73 
Iroquois (Ir 5 kwoi'), 399 
Irving (er'ving), Washington, 

quoted, 375 
Isabella (Iz a b^Fa), Queen, 

376 
Isis (r^), 38 
Israelites (Iz'rft 61 Its), 52 
Isthmian (Is'ml &n) Games, 92 
Italy (U'al I), 361 
Ithaca (Yth'& ka), 104 

Jamestown (j&mz'toun), Vir- 
ginia, 427 

Janus (j& ntis), 122 

Java (ja'va), 412 

Jeddah G^'a), 324 

Jehovah (j6 h5[va), 52 

Jerusalem (j§ roo'sa Ifim), 62 

John (j6n), King of England, 
239 

John, King of Portugal, 330 

Joppa (j6p a), 58 

Joseph (jO'sSf), 12 

Judah (jQ'da), 65 

Judea (jQ dS'a), 64 

Jupiter (jQ'pI ter), 115 



Kaaba (k&'a ba), 275 
Kamak (k&r n&k'), 21 
Kent (kSnt), 207 
Kipling, quoted, 220 
Knighthood (nit'hood). Orders, 

309 
Knox (n6x), John, 367 
Koran (kC'ren), 276^ 
Kublai Khan (koob'll k&n), 

326 

Labyrinth (l&bl rlnth), 287 
Lacedaemonians (l&s S d6 md'- 

nT anz), 79 
Ladrone (la drOn') Islands, 387 
Language, Semitic, 43; Ital- 
ian, 186; French, 187; Eng- 
lish, 234 _ 
Lateen (1& teen') sail, 287 '} 
Lares and Penates (l&'rCz 

pe n&'tez), 121 
Lars Porsena (larz pdr'sSn d), 

124 
Latins (l&t'lnz), 120 
Latitude O&tl tQd), determi- 
nation of, 102 
Law (la). Mosaic, 69; Roman, 

166 * 
Lays of Ancient Rome, 125 
Lebanon (leb a ndn), 46 
Leo (le'C) X, Pope, 364 
Leonidas OS dnl das), 80 
Leyden (fi'Mn), 408 
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Libraries, in Alexandria, 100; 
in Rome, 172; monastic, 173; 
in Spain, 287 

Lisbon Qls'bftn), 333 

Literature, Egyptian, 34; He- 
brew, 68; Greek, 108; Ro- 
man, 169; German, 201; 
English, 420 

London Qiin'dthi), 245 

London Bridge, 246 

Loudoniere Gow dtkn yftrO, 400 

Louvre (loo'vrtt), 307 

Lowell, quoted, 225 

Lubeck (lal)«k), 341 

Luther (loo'ther), Martin, 364 

Luxor (Itik'sAr), 21." 

Macaulay (ma ca'll), Lord, 

quoted, 125 
Macedonia (mas S dO'nY a), 04 
MageUan (ma j^'lin), 385 
Magna Charta (mftg na kftr ta), 

239 
Malacca (ma l&k'a), 319 
Manhattan (m&n h&t'&n), 413* 
Maps, making of, 75 
Marathon (m&r'a thOn), Battle 

of, 81 
Marco Polo (mftr'kC p6 16), 325 
Markham (m&rk'&m), Edwin, 

quoted, 113, 435 
Mars (m&rz), 123 
Marseilles (mar sftlz'), 74 
Martyrs (mar terz). Christian, 

268 
Maspero, quoted, 31 
Mecca (m^'ka), 273 



Medina (mS df n&), iS75 
Memphis (mSm'fIs), 16 
Menelaus (m^n S 1&' (is), 104 
Menes (mS'nSs), 16 
Mercury (merlcQ rl), 122 
Mesopotamia (mte 6 p6 t&'- 

n^ a), 5 
Mexico (mSksl k6), 390 
Middle Ages, the, 224 
Miltiades (mil tl'a d^), 82 
Minerva (ml ner va), 122 
Mming, 392 

Minstrel (mln'strSl), 259 
Missals (mis'salz), 213 
Missionaries (mish'ftn & rfz), 

273 
Mississippi (mis b tplt), 391 
Mizraim (miz'ra Im), 10 
Moab (md'ftb), 58 
Mohammed (m5 h&m'ed), 273 
Mohamanedans (m6 h&m'me- 

d&nz), 278 
Molluca (m6 Itik'a) Islands, 

319 
Monasteries (m6n' fts te rlz), 

209 
Money, 341 
Monks (miinks), 210 
Montezuma (mdn te zQ'ma), 

390 
Montfort (m6nt' fort), de, 

Simon, 243 
Montreal (m6nt r^ al'), 401 
Moors (m66rz), the, 289 
Moses (mO'z&z), 53 
Muller, Max, quoted, 9 
Muscat (mtks k&t'), 320 
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Music (ma'rik), 38, M, 284 
MiiBeum (mQ se'tim), 101 
Mythology (ml thdl'O jl), 122 

Naples (nft'plz), 395 

Nebo (ne^O), 56 

Nebuchadnessar (n6b CI kfid- 
nSz'ar), 7 

Negroes (n^'grOs), 302 

Nemean (ne mS'ftn) Games, 92 

Neptune (nSp'tOn), 122 

Netherlands (nSth'er landz), 
404 

Newfoundland (na'fftnd land), 
384 

New FVance, 400 

Newspaper (nQs' pft per), 357 

New World (nOwiirld'), dis- 
covery of, 401 

Niemen (ne'men), 200 

Nae (nil), 10 

Ntmes (nSm), 160 

Nineveh (nin'fc ve), 6 

Normandy (n5r'man dl), 222 

Normans (ndr'manz), 227 

North America (ndrth a mer' I- 
ka),433 

Northmen, raid of, 206; dis- 
cover Iceland and Green- 
land, 220; discover America, 
222 

Norway (n5r'w&), 220 

Novogorod (ndv'5 gO r6d),338 

Obelisk (ttb'S llsk), 22 
Oder (5'der), 200 



Odyssey (5d1s I), 104 
Oligarchy (61' i gftr' ki), 87 
Olympia (5 Ilm'pl a), 113 
Olympic (6 llm'pik) Games, 92 
Olympus (6 llm'ptis), 76 
Oratorio, 70 

Orinoco (6 rin 6'kQ) River, 382 
Ormus (5r'mtto) Gulf, 321 
Osiris (5 st'ris), 38 
Ostrogoths (56'tr6 gttths), 180 
Otto (5t' to), 201 
Oxford (6k8'funl), 309 

Pacific (pa Oitk) Ocean, 386 
IHige (pftj), 197 
Palatine (p&l'a tin) Hill, 173 
Palestine (p&l'Ss tin), 56 
Pallas Athene (p&l' fts &th S'nS), 

121 
Palos (pa'lSs), 381 
Panama (pftn a ma), 391 
Pantheon (p&n'th^ 6n), 159 
Papyrus (pa pl'riia), 34 
Paris (pftr^), 104 
Parliament (pftraim Snt), 242 
Parthenon (par'thS n6n), 111 
Patricians (pa trish'ans), 126 
Paul (pal) the Apostle, 268 
Peasants (pSz'antz), medieval, 

254 
Peking (pS king'), 326 
Peloponnesus (p6l 5 p6n n6'- 

stSs), 79 
Pentateuch (pSn'ta tOk), 54 
Pepin (pSpIn), 188 
Pericles (pSrl kl^z), 89, quoted, 

90 
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Persecutions of ChristiaDs, 267 
Persia (per'shi a), 80; Alexan- 
der conquers, 98 
Peru (pS rQ')» conquest of, .390 
Peter (pe'ter) the Hermit, 293 
Petrarch {fi^'it&rk) ^quoted, 362 
Pharaoh (fft'rG), 16 
Pharos (fft'rte), 99 
Phidias (fldi fts), 111 
PhUip (fnip) of Macedonia, 94 
PhiUp (fttlp) I of Spain, 408 
Philippine (Mlpln) Islands, 

387 
Philistines (fll b'tlni), 58 
Phoenicians (fS nishi &ns), 42 
Phormio (fdr'ml 5), 91 
Phthah (fth&), 17 
Pilgrimages (pfl' gr&m' &] Cs), 

medieval, 290 
Pinzon (p^n thOn'), 377 
Piraeus (pi rS'tts), 83 
Pirates (pl'r&tx), 136 
Pixarro (p^ thar'r6), 389 
Plato (pl&'to), quoUd, 84, 107 
Plebeians (plS bS'y&nz), 126 
Pnyx (niks), at Athens, 88 
Polo (p6l0), Marco, 325 
Pompey (p6m'pl), 136 
Portcullis (p5rt k&llls), 231 
Porto Rico (p6r't6 rfilcC), 382 
Portugal (p5r'td g^l), 334 
Poseidon (p6 sl'd6n), Neptune, 

122 
Potato (p6 ta't6), 425 
Prague (prilg), 364 
Praxiteles (pr&ks It' S iSs), 113 
Priests (prSsts), 28 



Printing (printing), 353 
Protestant (prOt'Ss t&nt), 367 
Psalms (s&ms), 61 
Paalters (salt erz), 213 
Ptolemy (ti^l' e ml), 27 
Pyramids (pir'&m Ids), 17 
Pyrrhus (pir'tts), 143 
Pythian (pithi ftn) Games, 92 

Quebec (kw6 bCk'), 398 
Quirinal (kwlrin &1) Hill, 123 

■ 

Ra (r&), 38 

Raleigh (rf^ll), Sir Walter, 424 

Rameses (r&m' S sSs), 23 

Raphael (r&f'& SI), 159, 364 

Red Sea, 53 

Reformation (r^f 6r m&'shto), 
363 

Remus (re'mtks), 123 

Renaissance (r^n S s&ns'), 360 

Representative government 
(r€p r6 s6nt' a tlv gttv'em- 
mfint), 87 

Republic (re pab'llk), 126 

Revival (rCvIv'a!) of Learn- 
ing, 359 

Rheims (rSmz), 196 

Rhine (rin), 200 

Rhodes (rOdz), 166 

Rialto (re al'to), 375 

Richard (rich erd) the lion- 
hearted, 300 

Roads (rOdz), Roman, 137, 204 

Roanoke (rG' &n Ok), 425 

Robinson, John, quoted j 428 

Roland (roland), 190 
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Romulus (r5m'u Itis), 123 
Roncesvalles (r6n thi&i val'- 

yfe), 189 
Rosetta (r5 sSt'a) Stone, 14 
Runnymede (r&nl m^), 241 
Ruskin (rtis'kin), quoted, 200 
Russell (rtts'^), R. C, quoted, 

393 
Russia (rOsh'a), S2p 

Sabines (sa'blitf), 120 ^ 

Sagas (sa'gaz), 221 ^ * 

St. Augustine (sftnt a gtks'tin), 

207 
St. Bartholomew (bfir th6r 6- 

roQ),369 
St. Lawrence (la#r6ns) River 

398 
St. Sophia (s5 fS'a), 272 
Saladin (s&l'& din), 300 
Samaria (sa m&'rl a), 267 
San Domingo (sSin d5 mIn'gO), 

383 
Sangreal (s&ng'grS ftl), 216 
San Salvador (san sftl vft d6r^), 

379 
Sappho (8&f'f5), 109 
Saracens <s&r'a s&nz), 283 
Sardinia (Sardinia), 132 
Saul (sal), 59 
Saxon (sftks'tin), 206 
Saxony (s&k's6 nl), 188 
Scandinavia (sk&n dl n&M a), 

207 
Schools, 37, 85, 168, 190, 215, 

223,331 
Science (scl'ens), Greek, 101 



Scipio (sipl 6), 134 

Senate (sen'ftt), Roman, 126 

Sennacherib (s^n n&k'er lb), 6 

Serapion (sSrft'pI On), 100 

Shakespeare (sfafik'spSr) Will- 
iam, 429; quoted, 132, 152, 
376 

Ships,45, 49, 411, 414, 418 

SicUy (sfel 1«), 86 

Sicyon (sishi 6n), 87 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 432 

Sidon (sl'dOn), 43 

Sinai (sfnl), 55 

Slbves, 392 

<Smith, John, 427 

Socrates (s6k'ra tSz), 106 

Solomon (s5r^ mfin), 63 

Sonnet, 362 

Sophocles (86f'G klSz), 109 

Spain, 132, 178, 185, 188, 282, 
290, 374, 394, 404, 413 

Sparta (spar'ta), 79 

Spenser, Edmund, 427 

Sphinx (sflnx), 20 

Spice Islands, 374 

Squire, 197 

Standards, 130 

Steelyard, 343 

Stonehenge (st6n' hSnj), 203 

Strabo (strft' b5), quoted, 8 

Switzerland, 395 

Synagogue (sin'a gOg), 66 

Syracuse (sir' a kQs), 105 

Syria (sir' I a), 67, 320 

Tales (t&lz), 218 
Tahnud (tftl'mftd), 68 
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Tasso (tft8'5), 2M; quoUd, 297 
Tarquinius (t&r kwin' I fits), 

124 
Temple (tSm'pl), 63 
Tennyson, quoted, 28, 218, 435 
Thames (tfims), 241, 246 
Thebes (th^bz), 21 
Themistodes (thS mis'td klSs), 

82 
Theocracy (the dk'ra s^), 55 
Theodoric (the Od'6 rik), 185 
Thennopylae (ther m6p n S), 

80 
Theseus (the'sQs), 114 
Thessaly, 73 
Thrace (thrfts), 86 
Thucydides (thfa sId' I dSs), 

quoted, 79, 90 
Tiber (tl^er), 123 
Tigris (tl'gris), 5 
Tilbury, 419 
Toga (tS'ga), 129 
Tournament (toor' nil ment), 

232 _ 
Tours (toor), 191 
Tower of London, 249 
Trade Routes, 819 
Tribunes (trlb'Qnx), 126 
TripoU (tilp'6 U), 320 
Triumph (tri'limf), Roman, 

150 _ 

Troubadour (troo' ba dddr), 

310 
Troy, Siege of, 104 
Turkestan (toor kCs tan'), 326 
Turks, 291 
Tuscany (ttksica nl), 184 



Type, 354 
Tyre (tfr), 45 

Ur (er), 52 

Urban II, Pope, 292 

Utiecht (a'trekt), 410 

Valentia (va ISn'shl a), 285 
Vasco da Oama (vfislcfi d& 

g&'m&), 334 
Vassal (vfts'sal), 194 
Venice (venlte), 318 
Venus (ve'nQs), 116 
Vercingetorix (ver sin 'fit' 5- 
. riks), 144 

Verdun (vAr dfln'), 192 . 
Verrazano (ver rats &'nO), 397 
Victor Emmanud (vik'ter 

em m&n'd fl). King, 159 
Vikings (vTldngs),210 
Viminai (vlmln fii) Hill, 123 
Vinland (vlnland), 222 
Virgil (ver'jH), 171; quoUd, 

171 
Virginia (ver jinl &), 425 
Visigoths (viz I g5ths), 179 
Vistula (vis'ta la), 200 
Volscians (v6l'shl &ns), 130 

Walls, ancient, 204 

West Indies (west In'diz), 400 

Westminster (west'min ster)» 

247 
William (wll'yam) the Con- 
queror, 226 
WilUam the Silent, 409 
Windsor (win'zer) CasUe, 248 
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Witenagemot ( wit'g na g&m 6t ) , 

215 
Wittenberg (wit'ten Mrg), 36Q 
Woodcuts, 353 
Wycliffe (wflcOlf), 235 

Xenophon (zSn'0f6n), quoUd, 
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Xerxes (zerk'sSz), 75 

York (york)^251 
Youghal (yoo y&l), 426 

Zama (s&'ma), 135 

Zeus (zQs), 76 

Zuyder Zee (zoi'der z&), 407 

ZwiugU (tBvIng'le), Ulrich, 367 
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